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wen 
woman 


She doesn’t buy just 
clothes— but a 

vision of how attractive 

she'll look in them 


It’s a picture of 
herself at her best, wearing 
what she perhaps saw first on 
advertising or editorial pages 
of McCall’s Style and Beauty 
section—over 30 pages of 
smart new ideas each month. 


make-up lets your advertising 
match the moods of women 10 


their buying pictures. 


a 


McCall’s unique | 
Three-Magazines-in-One | 


more than 3,800,000 homes, f 
and implants your brand in [ 


ADVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S! | 


: 13 Detroit women’s wear stores 


placing 79.6% of all women’s wear 
| store linage in Detroit newspapers gave 
the Free Press the major portion of 
their advertising (1,319,196 lines or 
| 39.2% in 1947). Largest evening news- 
‘| paper gets 1,268,548 lines or 38.9%. 
‘| During the last six years (1942-1947 
inclusive) the Free Press carried more 
women’s wear store advertising than 
' any other Detroit newspaper.” 


all 4 
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**The Detroit News carried 92,470 more lines women’s 
wear store advertising than The Free Press in 1947. This 
was due to severe newsprint shortages early in the year. 


Ube Detroit Free Press 


JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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Your best guide on how to move more of your grocery hash, dessert powders, dog foods, flour, 
products into Milwaukee homes is the old reliable, yet cake flour, frozen custard, frozen foods, 


J 


In addition this expanded Silver Jubilee issue contains 
a 25-year review of the grocery business in Milwaukee. 
For your copy, write The Milwaukee Journal, General 
Advertising Department, Milwaukee 1, Wis. BUYING HABITS: Where groceries, 
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up-to-the-minute, Milwaukee Journal Consumer Anal- 
ysis. The new edition is packed with 1948 facts—all 
gathered since January 1—on the buying habits in The 
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Grocery Subjects Covered 


FOOD PRODUCTS: Baby foods, baking 
mixes, bread, breakfast foods, candy bars, 
catsup, cheese, chili con carne, chocolate, 
coffee, cookies, crackers, corned beef 


fruit and vegetable juices, fruit cocktail, 
ice cream, luncheon meats, mayonnaise or 
boiled salad dressing, milk, peanut butter, 
mustard, peas, potato chips, rice, salt, 
ournal’s $400,000,000 food market— soup mixes, soy sauce, syrup, tamales, tea, 


ro ' vegetable shortening, wieners, yeast. 
Number of families using your type of product. 


How many families prefer each brand. SOAPS and CLEANSERS: Bleaching fluid, 
When they buy most of their groceries. bluing, floor wax, soap (hand, dish, fine 
What type store and service they prefer. fabrics, walls and woodwork, laundry, 
Dealer distribution by brands bath); steel wool cleaners, synthetic de- 


. a tergents, water softeners. 
Comparisons with past years. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Toilet paper, wax pa- 
per, fly and bug killers, cigarets, cigars, 
bottle and can beer, soft drinks. 


fruits, vegetables and meats are bought; 


Th type of grocery store service preferred; 
e day of week groceries are purchased; 25- 
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OF the twenty counties in the New York 
A.B.C. 50-mile suburban zone eight stand 
out as having the greatest sales potential. 
They are closest to the metropolitan area; 
have 72% of the suburban population; buy 
73% of all retail goods: pay 82% of sub- 
urban income tax returns. Included in the 
group is the world’s richest suburban com- 
munity—Westchester County! 


In this lush market of higher-income families 
the Journal- American is by far the most 
widely sold metropolitan evening newspaper 


- More Journal-Americans Are Sold In New York's 
i 8 Best Suburban Counties Than All Other 
Metropolitan Evening Papers Combined 


- more than all other evening papers com- 
bined. Significantly, the Journal - American 
outsells its competition here to an even 
greater degree than in the city proper. 


Journal-American leadership in New York's 
“blue chips” counties confirms the point: 
never discount quality just because it comes 
in quantity. A newspaper with the strong 
popular appeal of the Journal-American ... 
over 700,000 readers daily ... plays a dom- 


inant role in the plans for better living among 
all kinds of people. 


The Hearst Newspapers \ . 
the Parasites in| 


AEP TAX-EATING 
NMI POLITICIANS 


, SALES MANAGEMENT 


suggest a disinfection of 


‘the Public’s Pay 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, MARCH 19, 1935 


“Approx'mately five thousand million 
dollars in salaries to politicians are paid 
out every year by the taxpayers of this 
country, and this enormous amount is 
increasing every year. 


“Over three million two hundred and 
fifty thousand politicians and their families 
and friends are on the public payrolls, and 
this number is increasing every year. 


“The main business, and apparently the 
only business, of most of these politicians 
is to devise plans to plunder the people and 
to keep more parasites on the public pay- 
rolls. 


“Moreover, these increases in expenses, 
these increases in parasitic growths upon 
the body politic, these increases in unbear- 
able tax burdens, will continue until the 
victim, who is the taxpayer, sickens and 
dies, or until he acquires sense enough and 
strength enough to rid himself of the politi- 
cal vermin which infest him. 


“For the good of the country, the tax- 
payer must not die. For the good of the 
country, he must teach the voters that the 
politicians are living upon them; that 
they are costing the country millions of 
dollars a year which should go into wealth- 
producing and labor-creating industry ; that 
the politicians not only do no good but doa 
lot of actual harm.” 
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The New Deal ‘‘Spendocracy” rolled along 
unchecked as the editorial above was written. 


Today, the New Deal is gone but the malady 
lingers on. There are still more than 2,015,364 
people on the bloated Federal payroll, and few 
evidences of Coolidge Economy have appeared 
in the states, cities and counties. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to push 
for separation of parasites from the public pay- 
roll till the last expendable jobholder has finally 
been exterminated. 
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“OLD 100 PERCENT" 


We keep harping on smart outfits which take time 
out to talk turkey to their employes about profits and who 
gets them, because, to paraphrase a well known advertis- 
ing slogan, no company should “underestimate the power 
of an employe.”’ Labor tells its story, tells it well, tells 
it often. But all save a handful of astute corporations 
have taken a Scarlett O’Hara attitude: “I'll think about 
that tomorrow.” And here are two companies that 
thought about it today. 


Down in Philadelphia E. W. Twitchell, Inc., manu- 
facturers of paper and paper products for industrial uses, 
has a smart vice-president. His 
name is E. R. Chatterton and ; 
if he has his way you may see ~ “a 
“lettuce” in annual reports . 
or a stack of chips... ora 
jackpot. For Mr. Chatterton 
likes to slip into the vernacu- 
lar when he talks about profits 
and losses, taxes and divi- 
dends. He’s all agin’ pompous 
phrases—and most especially 
when he talks about these things to his workers, for whom 
he has respect. Most of them have no legal training, he’s 
quick to point out, and those high-falutin’ phrases which 
characterize annual reports wouldn’t make a dent on the 
man behind the presses. And when he decided the time 
had come to speak—to his employes—of many things, he 
resolved that he’d get together a report they would not 
only understand but enjoy. 


He wanted to talk to them about company income. But 
first he talked with Gray & Rogers, Philly advertising 
agency. Together they turned out a gem of a pamphlet 
called “Where does the dough go?” And they mailed the 
pamphlet to all Twitchell employes at their homes. 


It’s a simple little thing, that pamphlet. A mere three 
pages, illustrated with 
clever cartoons. It re- 
fers to company income 
as “‘lettuce.”” It mentions 
a jackpot, called one 
plan a “cockeyed” idea 
and led off on the sub- 
ject of income distribu- 
tion by saying: “Right 

off the bat the largest 
part goes out for operat- 


ing expenses.” That’s an eye-opener. 


To spiel the pitch, Gray & Rogers invented a cartoon- 
character, “Old 100 Percent.” He represents Twitchell’s 
total income, and as the distribution is analyzed, a series 
of six cartoons helps punch home each point. The book- 
let winds up with, “There’s nothing better, nor more 
healthy, than a good understanding all around, is there?” 
There isn’t. And because Twitchell contributed to that 
good understanding, maybe you'd like to see how they 
pulled it off. 


From the first paragraph the pamphlet gets attention; 

“Every year our business at Twitchell makes a certain 
amount of money. 
We figure you'd like 
to know just what 
happens to that 
money. And, as 
an interested mem- 
ber of the Twitchell 
family, you should 
know what happens 
to the company in- 
come. 


“Two things happen to it. 


“Right off the bat, the largest part goes out for oper- 
ating expenses. We have to pay rent and taxes. We 
have to buy raw materials. 


“There’s money left, of course, and that’s what we 
call net income. That’s where we all come in. The net 
income is divided betwen us all as our wages and the 
dividends to stockholders. 


“And a little is left over in the company so we can 
have some money on hand for improvements. 


‘But money is a funny thing. Everybody has his own 
ideas of what he would 
do if somebody suddenly 
left him a jackpot. Lots 
of times you've probably 
thought you’d like to get 
a new television set or 
trade in the old bus. We 
all think about money 
chat way. 


But there are others who have different ideas about 
money. They think that wages can be raised by giving 
employes more of that net income. . .” 


From there on “Old 100 Percent” takes over. He calls 
attention to the fact that in most businesses the employes 
are already getting the largest share of income. Then he 
reminds the reader that taxes are high, supplies and raw 
materials have greatly increased—even the reader’s wages © 
have gone up. Machines have worn out and must be 
replaced. And he doesn’t forget that the company pays 
hospitalization and Social Security to its people. By thes 
tactics “Old 100 Percent” goes on an enforced diet, melts 
himself away. Before the reader knows it, he’s no longer 
“Old 100 Percent,” but actually “Old 32 Percent.” And 
as such he represents the company’s net income. 


Of what is left of the cartoon-character, employes, he 
says, take a big bite out of him in wages. When he 
finishes his story he’s a small shadow of the big, bluster 
ing figure which began the story. 
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World center of the motion picture industry 
... America's third largest market! 


GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES... NOW AVAILABLE 


The Research Department of The 
Times has completed a compre- 
hensive survey of the Los 
Angeles market — studies of 
population trends, sales anal- 
yses, buying habits, routes, 
etc. These studies are outlined 
in the booklet “Los Angeles 


City Without Limits.” Write to- 


day for your FREE copy. 


CIRCULATION — ABC 


AMERICA IS MOVING WEST ...T0 STAY! The making 
of pictures is a basic industry in Los Angeles. It is big 
business—spending millions and employing tens of thousands 
every month. Along with creating fashions, fabricating steel, 
refining oil, processing foods, assembling automobiles, and a 
host of other important industries, motion pictures are part 
of the expanding pattern that has made Los Angeles Amer- 
ica’s third largest market. No matter what kind of goods or 
service you are selling, you will find active customers here, 
To reach them ... tell your story in the Los Angeles Times 
—delivered to more homes than any newspaper in the West. 


Audit Report for twelve months ending March 31, 1947. Daily, 400,811, Sunday, 747,852 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To men who use sales maps— 


All of the nation's 138 metropolitan county 
areas will be shown on our new, five color, 
1948 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the U. S. ... in addition to its regular 
features that have proven so popular with 
marketing men. 


This year’s sales map measures 27 by 41 inches 
and shows each county in the nation in one of five 
colors according to its 1947 retail sales volume as 
listed by our 1948 Survey of Buying Power. As 
another new feature, all counties with sales of 
more than % billion are marked with a star. And 
the 472 leading cities in the U. S. are shown with 
a key to their 1948 population levels. The entire 
northeastern section of the U. S. is blown up, 
and the map includes boxes with special enlarge- 
ments of the New York, Boston and Los Angeles 


areas. 


Advance orders 


the 1948 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP. 


Price $3.50 each, $2.50 each for orders of more 


accepted now for 


than one map. All maps mailed postpaid in heavy 


mailing tubes. 
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“Qunch" at Lunch 


General Aniline & Film Corp., had that problem— 
and made a game of it. Now its workers are probably 
better informed, on the whole, about their employer 
than any group of employes of a company of comparable 
size. And here’s how G. A. did it: Recently the cor. 
poration invited its 9,500 employes to participate in a 
game, a quiz-at-lunch, called “Qunch.” The game js 
copyrighted, and it offers prizes in the form of free 
lunches to winning employes. 


Qunch is played at the plant cafeterias every week 
during the lunch hour. 
In addition to the grand 
prize of a week of free 
lunches for the highest 
scorer, a single free 
lunch is given to the 
lucky contestant by a 
lottery. Every contest- 
ant, regardless of his 
score, therefore has a chance to win. 


The game is actually a series of questions which have 
to do with things about the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., in all its aspects. All of the questions are based 
on information that has appeared in the various com- 
pany publications (including the annual report, booklets, 
magazines and plant papers). That sounds like a lot 
of dull and heavy reading for employes. It’s not. It 
actually makes “dull reading’—dull to people who 
haven’t trained themselves to study such things as an- 
nual reports—a lot of fun. The questions have been 
carefully chosen to educate and interest at the same time. 
For instance: One of the Quizes asks, “Out of each 
dollar that General Aniline takes in from sales of its 
products about 25 cents goes for wages and _ salaries 
to employes ( ), about 40 cents ( ), about 65 cents 
( ).” The employe may guess. But he can’t guess 
right every time! It’s a provocative question. But it’s 
transparent in its intent. 


Anyone can play the game. No one is forced to, of 
course. As the employe 
enters the cafeteria a bul- 
letin board displays a pad 
of questionnaires. If the 
worker wants to try his hand 
he tears one of the forms 
from the pad and fills in the 
answers. Nearly everyone 
completes a “Qunch”’ card, 
since there’s that chance that 
even if he’s badly informed, 
his number will be drawn in the lottery. What can he 
lose ? 


In each of the games there’s a question about a per- 
sonality, either an officer of the company, a umion 
official or an old-timer. There’s even a bit of humor 
here and there. The questions on each game of “Qunch’ 
are limited to five. The fifth question is ““The Qunch 
Bowl,” the real $64-question, a tough one. . This has 
been added purposely so there won’t be too many ties. 
At a recent game of “Qunch” in which more than 
1,000 people participated, there were only seven perfect 
scores! It makes for talk, and talk, about a companys 
vital statistics, is good. 
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MORE THAN HALF 
OF ALL THE NEW CAR 
BOUGHT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
AND ITS SUBURBS 


(the biggest automotive market in the world) 


ARE BOUGHT BY 
READERS OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Ask to see our new survey of new car buyers in New York. 


It contains facts you want about new car buyers, by 
individual makes of car, and the newspapers they read. 


Available from any of our Advertising Offices: 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street Detroit: General Motors Building 
Boston: 140 Federal Street Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 


Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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A NEW SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
ABOUT ADVERTISING IN THE POST 


In the June 26 issue of The Saturday Evening Post you will 
see the second of a series of advertisements directed toward 
a better understanding of what advertising is—and does. 


This broad campaign discusses every phase of advertising — 
its purpose, costs, results and benefits—in simple, everyday 
terms. 


Every Post advertiser will, of course, profit from this cam- 
paign. It will help give millions‘of readers a broader under- 
standing and appreciation of advertising’s place in our 
American way of life. | 


And where else could the story be told half so well as on 
the pages of The Saturday Evening Post? For no other maga- 
zine is so closely linked with the growth of advertising. No 
other publication has had so much to do with helping build 
the brand names that are the leaders in every phase of 
American business. 


As the series unfolds, it will further add to The Saturday 
Evening Post’s entrenched position as the first place for 
advertising. 
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America’s most effective and 
productive advertising force 


‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How much does 
advertisin g cost ? 


A page advertisement costs a Post advertiser $11,200 


: per issue. Seems 
like a lot of money, doesn’t it? , 


: But wait a minute. A single 
ing, costs the advertiser less than 
advertisement in each copy of the 
number of copies published each w 


such as the one you are now read- 


nt. For the real price of an 
divided by the total 


lf more than one member of 


your family should read this advertise- 
ment, then the cost per 


reader would be but a portion of this ‘1/3 of a cont. 
Compare this with the 

an advertising message. ‘ 

would probably be another $40,000 for printing, addressing and handling. 


In other words, many times the cost of this large-size Post page- 


cost of mailing four million postcards carrying 
Postage alone would be $40,000 —plus what 


\ And where else could an advertiser possibly meet the four million 
leading American i 


: se regular Post-reading families ore 

a interested in th ry fiction, i and humor. 
nd they read the advertising poses t 

products so much a part of the Ame 


And how else could 


th sales message reach this selective grovP on 
e same day in every city, 


town and village in the nation? 


b Se you see, an advertisement in the Post not only costs s° very little, 
ut it is the quickest, most selective method of carrying © message. 

And of utmost importance to yOu history show’ that as the products 
you read about on these pages ore 


used by more and more people, the 
cost fo you becomes less and less. 
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Toward a better understanding 
of what advertising is— 
and does 


* 


C. E. Hooper, Inc. has just released a Listening- 
Area Coverage Index giving the percentage of 
families who listen to every radio station heard 
in lowa’s 99 counties (plus 6 counties in Minne- 


sota and 11 in Missouri). 


Mail ballots were sent by C. E. Hooper, Inc. to 
a cross-section of homes in that 116-county area, 
asking “To what stations do you and your family 


listen most frequently or the most time?” 


The results will amaze all advertisers except those 


who have experienced the enormous influence of 


GET THIS 
NEW KIND OF HOOPER REPORT— 


Showing Preferred Stations 
in This 116-County Area! 


WHO’s “top-notch programming, outstanding pub- 
lic service”. This new Hooper Survey shows that 
WHO is “listened-to most frequently” by over 
three times more families than any other station 
—morning, afternoon, or night. 


Write for your copy today—or ask Free & Peters! 


WiilO 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


50,000 Watts 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


Des Moines ... . 
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NEWS REEL 


JOHN F. KILEY 


Named manager of general line sales for Johnson & 
Johnson, joined the company in 1934 as a salesman 
and has been acting manager of general line sales. 


GEORGE J. HUMMEL 


Appointed marketing manager of the Stamford Divi- 
sion of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.; he 
succeeds Meade Johnson, general sales manager. 


N. H. SCHLEGEL 
Elected vice-president in charge of sales and adver- 


tising for Cory Corp.; was formerly director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for the corporation. 


HAROLD A. DESSAR 


Former sales manager of Shulman-Abrash Co., is 
named general sales manager of Mallinson Drapery 
and Upholstery Fabrics, Greeff Fabrics, Inc., division. 


RALPH O. NIMS 


Former Northeastern region manager for Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., is named manager of new 
National Sales and Merchandising Department. 


Cc. P. GOETZ 


Newly appointed director of industrial sales for 
Ampro Corp., was formerly with Motion Picture En- 
gineering Co., recently absorbed by Ampro. 


AMERICAN HOME FOODS, INC.: 


Homer Replogle (left), former general sales man- 
ager, and E, Lloyd Dosch (right) merchandising man- 
ager, are elected vice-presidents for sales and 
for merchandising and advertising, respectively. 
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Placing WOMEN'S advertising in PITTSBURGH? 


INsive MARKET OF PITTSBURGH... 


where the two evening papers cover 


95% of women who have 


1788 MILLION 


BUYING POWER DOLLARS 


CONCENTRATED IN 
250 SQ. MILES 


Women inside the ABC City of Pittsburgh have 28 
times as many buying power dollars per square mile, 
as those outside—and you can reach 95% of them 


with the two evening papers. 
You pay more but you don’t reach more, when you 


buy the larger morning-evening circulation—because 


duplication reduces coverage. If it makes you lose only 


aaa ~* preys 


30% of the city, you pass up 538 million easy dollars, 


in an area that’s Utopia for low marketing costs. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Every woman in every family has plenty of time to 


read your advertising message in the evening Sun-Telegraph 


which means that you get fu readership and full value 
for each dollar you invest in this productive medium, used 


by more Pittsburgh retailers than any other newspaper. 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OUTsine marxet of PITTSBURGH... 


where the other 2-paper daily buy 


covers 5% more, or an extra 


98 MILLION 


BUYING POWER DOLLARS 


SCATTERED OVER 
7750 SQ. MILES 


Before you let that 98 million dazzle you, remember 
that, to get a chance at it, you have to pass up 538 
million easy inside dollars—a loss of 440 million, plus 


your extra costs for marketing. 


Don't get us wrong. This is a big, rich market with 


two million people and $1959 million buying power. 


But the largest Pittsburgh daily coverage in these 14 


counties, outside ABC City, is only 21% —just 5% 


more than the next largest daily family coverage. 


Sources: Sales Management 1948 Survey of Buying Power. 
1940 Census, ABC 12 months ending March 31, 1947 
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| PICKS oP OKANE AGAIN 


SPOKANE’S DEVELOPMENT AS LIGHT METALS 


CENTER OF THE NATION GETS BIG BOOST! 


The march of industrialists and big merchants to 
the Spokane Market continues. 


This second mill which Henry J. Kaiser and As- 
sociates will locate in Spokane provides an extra 
push to an already established and important in- 
dustry, composed of a giant aluminum reduction 
plant and rolling mill. Spokane as a light metals 
center gleams as the bright spot of the nation. 
Mr. D. A. Rhodes, Vice President of Permanente 


Metals Corporation, states: 


“This new unit will be the world’s most modern 
and flexible aluminum rod mill. _ It will be capable 
of processing more than 120,000,000 pounds of 
metal annually. This is more than the entire in- 
dustry produced in the United States in 1946.” 


With Grand Coulee Dam, the largest source of 
potential electric energy on earth, right at hand, 


REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN- 


with abundant raw materials and transportation 
facilities available, it is only natural that new in- 
dustry should come to the Spokane Market. Per- 
manente Metals officials predict that the new 
Kaiser rod and bar mill will lead to the manufac- 
ture of wire, cable, screw machine stock, flattened 
wire, welding and brazing rod, rivet stock and 
other items—more payroll, more diversity for the 
Spokane Market. 


The picture then today of Spokane and its In- 
land Empire is one of a great market, long famed 
for the production of lumber, minerals, livestock 
and agricultural products, combined with shining 
new industry. It is also a picture of two great 
newspapers that offer dominant coverage of the 
Spokane Market—a market with a gross spendable 
income that exceeds a billion dollars. 


It is a picture much admired by advertisers. 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


150,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


STOP 


at the New Yorker 
in-the-midst of 


New York 


Coming to New York for the 
shows? Stop where they’re at 
hand—at the New Yorker! Five 
minutes by cab puts you right 
on the Great White Way! For 
comfort, for convenience 

it’s the New Yorker for 

seeing New York! 


HOTEL 


Largest Manhattan, 2500 Rooms 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue 


ZN 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


As this is written, I have no idea 
who will head the Republican ticket; 
but it’s a safe bet that, whoever he 
may be, the opposition will harp on 
the old reliable theme of Herbert 
Hoover and apple-selling. 


The people next door are named 
“Land” and their beautiful collie is 
named “Lady.” Under those circum- 
stances, I would have called the dog 
“Landlady.”’ 
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As the Mrs. sees it, Social Security 
will be too little and too late. 


‘Seized Book Is Called ‘Bestial’.”’ 
—Headline. Ah, yes; a bestial seller. 


In Philadelphia, there’s a Stein 
Beer Co. 


Nitr—"“What ails that garbageman?” 
Wit—“He’s probably slop-happy.” 


“Quality & Thoroughness is Hein- 
el’s Business,” says a card in the sub- 
way. They is? 


Well, somebody likes hyphens. 
Some of the towns along the Hudson 
want their official names to be ‘‘Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,” ‘Groton-on-Hud- 
son,” and like o’ that. But most peo- 
ple prefer hyenas to hyphens. 


Add Carbon-Paper Derby: Colum- 
bia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Glen Cove, N. Y., noted some of the 
nice things the column has been say- 
ing about various makes of carbon- 
paper; instructed a Mr. Carter of 
their Philadelphia branch to contact 
me and send samples. I’ve tried them 

“Rainbow,” “BF-77 Non-Curl,” 
and “Pinnacle” (Noiseless). These, 
too, seem to work well on mv little 


Remington Noiseless portable, 
Thanks, Gentlemen. And now, if the 
Treasury Department would like , 
mention here of the new Benjamin 
Franklin half-dollar, it will be in 
order to send along a sample or two, 
just for size. 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Two on the Isle-—Hotel Brighton (At. 
lantic City). 
A smack in the rear can hurt !—James 
F. Waters (car-dealer). 


Peril above the peanuts.—P!/y mouth 
Cordage. 


For women who “hate to iron.’’—Gen- 
eral Mills Tru-Heat Iron. 


Ever watch a miracle in the making? 
—Association of American Railroads. 


Tired . . . or Retired ?—Germantoun 
Saving Fund. 

Flavor to spare .. . and share!— 
1dams Chewing-Gum. 


The picture that cried on Mother's 
wall—The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Why Simmer in Summer ?—Philco Air- 
Conditioners. 


Orville Reed, a key-pusher of 
parts, says: ““‘When you sit down at 
your typewriter, ‘pull’ can’t help you. 
The only thing that counts there is 
PUSH. You're on your own, and you 
must push the proper keys in the 
proper sequence, so that the result 
will push the product or pull the 
buyers in.” 


The same correspondent asks 
what’s the matter with Yale Lock 
coming out with the New Lock, 
Rheingold Beer with the New Bock, 
or Shakespeare fishing-tackle with the 
New Hook. He concludes with 2 
bit of metric verse, at which he’s # 
good : 

Whatever an actor’s 
Accomplishments are, 


When on the air, 
He’s dubbed a “star.” 


The boys at Time magazine have 
a convincing demonstration of how 
the book’s national circulation of 4 
million-and-a-half breaks down |e 
cally. No bar-charts and figures ‘0 
be forgotten ten minutes later, but 
actual galleys of subscribers classified 
geographically. Not just “how 
many,” but who. 

In presenting it to agency space 
buyers, Time sets up a rack which 
looks like the pigeon-holes in which 4 
hotel keeps guest-mail. The thing & 
is divided by states, and contails § 
long, narrow books of subscriptiom § 
galleys. You call-out some city 
town you know, and Time read § 
the names of several prominent per 
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Collier’s—Life—Satevepost— American Weeklyp— This 
Week—LH Journal—Good Housekeeping—WH Com- 
panion— McCall's . . . Space-buyer’s dream of a perfect 
list! It delivers millions of circulation . . . yet it MISSES € 


4 
in America’s THIRD LARGEST city and town market ! a 
¢ 


eaten 


_7 U. S. CITY AND TOWN MARKETS 


P UNDER METROPOLITAN CIRCULATION COVERAGE 
F OOSTROET CPUUUINE =, as peneeeeeils 
PLACES OVER 500m POP e 
sins starts COAGE 2. chk 159% 
PLACES 100M TO SOOM POP. ® 
4.3 MILLION FAMILIES II or sae: a oe 144% 
PLACES 25m TO die PoP e 
a rn ee COVERAGE... .... 142% 
PLACES 10M TO 25m POP * 
4 a COVERAGE. ...... 143% 
PLACES 2.5m TO 10m POP. * 
ee COVERAGE... ..... 148% 
PLACES IM TO 2.5m POP J 
Gores TO 0.5 MILLION FAMILIES 
COVORAGE . 2 0 6 ws 163% 
pap ay THE OTHER 1 GOES TO 1 
= SUBURBAN SMALL TOWNS seatamadtipessliictbines ° 
1.5 MILLION FAMILIES EE Sw ae ear As 84% 
BEYOND METROPOLITAN CIRCULATION COVERAGE ° 
Hasty analysis of the Audit Report DISTRICT INFLUENCE PROVIDED BY THE 
may lead you to credit such a list 9 URBAN PUBLICATIONS © 
with True Small Town market coverage aati since ror 
. . 2 MILLION Famili 
...comparable to that provided in —s ” Cees = — . 
URBAN markets. PLACES 10M TO 25M POP 
1.7 MILLION FAMILIES COVERAGE... . . . 48% 
Actually . . . of their circulation in towns gore ° 
¥ ° PLACES 2.5m TO 10m POP 
under 1,000 population only 4% goes fepagetenthagsettincr ended. 196% 
to True Small Towns. 
PLACES 1m TO 2.5m POP e 
GRIT provides more coverage in this 1.3 MILLION FAMILIES COVERAGE... . . . 120% 
market of 3,300,000 FAMILIES... m 
representing 12%, or 1 out of 8 of all AMERICA'S THI 
city and town families... than any of- THIRD LARGEST MARKET | 
these publications. PLACES UNDER 1M ror | ° 
3.9 maLions Pasamees COVERAGE ONLY 59% 
ae 
* 
- . . . 
Add GRIT to this list and coverage is increased to... 71% 
* 


An increase in coverage of 20%...at an 


Tuvestigate increase in cost of little more than 1% - 


on the 1 out of 8. 
Add GRIT to your national schedules. 


‘ak. 


"Tells the Story 
Ask GRIT for it 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,.PA 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY . . . with more than 650,000 circulation 
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@ The farmer gets what the ultimate 
buyer pays, less all the expense in 
between. Michigan Farmers have the 
big advantage because their major 
markets are near home. This means 
they net more dollars and have them 
to spend for the things you have to sell. 


It is a “short haul” for advertising, too, 
in the Michigan Farm Market. You 
can reach 78% of these prosperous 
Michigan farm families with just one 
farm paper—The Michigan Farmer. 


The Golden Crescent Farm Market 


RURALLY RICH— POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


For information on all 3 papers address 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER = OHIO FARMER MICHIGAN FARMER 
Harrisburg, Pa. C-1013 Rockwell East Lansing, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


sons . . . people you may know as 
neighbors. A terrific clerical job, but 
one that should pay off. 


Flents, the little ear-stopples that 
shut-out noise, might paraphrase an 
old Cascarets line: ‘““This wax works 


while you sleep.” 
7 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a bird healthy, wealthy, and 
a bit of a nuisance just outside your 
bedroom-window around 4:45 these 


Summer mornings. 
ao 


Elmer Dvorak, v.p. of the Ritten- 
house Company, Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y., is intrigued by the Kosher- 
Salami-of-the-Month Club (85 Stan- 
ton St., New York, 2, N. Y.). You 
join-up, and your customers, em- 
ployes, or friends receive each month 
some dainty dish. A _ columnist 
would have tried to make the paral- 
lel closer to the Book-of-the-Month 
by calling it: “The Cook-of-the- 
Month.” Or do you cook salami? 

e 


Miles Heberer, director of the 
Radio Bureau of New York State's 
Department of Commerce at Albany, 
sends me his “weekly radio packet,” 
containing a copy of the 1948 Vaca- 
tion Guide. Traditionally, a so 
called government-job is a sedentary 
sinecure, but Mr. Heberer’s boys 
really work. 


Incidentally, Mr. Heberer has me 
slightly confused with a certain 6-foot 
white rabbit. He calls me “Harvey.” 


A sample commercial from our 
correspondent’s packet is worth re- 
peating: “You need a clear view of 
things . . . especially when you're 
driving in the rain. The New York 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau reminds 
you: A good, working windshield- 
wiper is your best aid for stormy- 


weather driving!” 
o 


I’ve got a slogan for a certain class 
of drivers who are as much a menace 
as a drunk at the wheel: “Don’t be 
a swivel-head!” 

+ 

A page in Fortune this month 
for Philco air-conditioners tells exec- 
utives “How to bear up when the 


heat bears down.” 
+ 


In reducing, it isn’t what you eat 
that counts, but what you don’t eat. 
Being hungry, and doing nothing 
about it, is the only safe way to take 
off that tire around your equator. 

e 


I'd like a Dewey-Stassen slate. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 
Levelcoat* printing paper! You’ll find 
it a dramatic backdrop for type and 
illustration. You'll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 


now brighter than ever before. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade for grade 


with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 


your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


a 
sf Lveleoat 


PRINTING PAPERS — 


seal 


\\\ 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Press-test Leveleoat —for lustrous fin- 


ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 


finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


Kimberly) KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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An insurance salesman we know has 
one of the smartest pitches in the busi- 
ness. 


Whenever he sees a picture in the pa- 
pers of a young man who has changed 
jobs, he clips it. Then he has the photo 
retouched to make the prospect look 65 
or 70 years old. 


Later, he calls at the young man’s of- 
fice and sends in the retouched photo 
with a note that reads: ‘‘What are you 
going to do for this old man?” 


The system shocks every third pros- 
pect into signing up for an annuity. 


The fact that pictures succeed when 
words often fail, is nothing new to the 
editors of Parade. Each week, this syn- 
dicated Sunday picture magazine at- 
tracts the highest readership in its field. 
Starch reports show its editorial pages 


often average a walioping 80% to 90% 
readership among all adults. 

And what a bonus this picture power 
brings advertisers! 


For instance, among the 114 identical 
ads that ran in Parade and other syn- 
dicated Sunday magazines during 1947, 
Parade ranked first in readers per dol- 
lar in 106 of the 114... and ran a close 
second in the other 8. 


So if you want to insure the readership 
of your advertisements, looks like your 
policy should be to pick Parade. 


You ought to be in pictures... in 


#5 For true devotion to the setting of a finer family table in maintaining 


the American standard of living . . . 


@5 For advancing the cause of the food industry in helpful service to the 


nation’s homemakers .. . 


@5 For unique accomplishments of special significance to the dairy 
industry in the advancement of greater enjoyment of good eating and 


better nutrition through wider use of dairy foods... 


S eventeen Magazine 


5 Hereby is honored with this first annual American Dairy Association 

Distinguished Service Award embracing industry-wide recognition and 

honor by all dairying and the Five Million Dairy Producers through their 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Cilelion 


@5 This certificate is duly awarded this First day of March in the year 
of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred Forty Eight after due consideration and 


unanimous decision by the Distinguished Award Committee. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Voice of 5,000,000 Dairy Farmers 
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he advertising gets more readers per thousand 


circulation in POPULAR MECHANICS because our 
readers—having the P M. Mind—read ads deliberately. 


That means ANYTHING from shoes to 
shampoo ... razors to raincoats... ties to 
tires .. . watches, cars, radios, golf balls, pipe 
Mobacco, cameras, shotguns, fishing rods, 
railway vacation trips —a list without end, 


More than ONE MILLION circulation .. . 
more than 4!/2 MILLION MALE readers. 
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A DIRT FARMER'S APPROACH 
TO BUSINESS ADVERTISING 


By THOMAS H. YOUNG 


Media Director 
Calkins & Holden 


The executive planning his advertis- 
ng program might learn something 
trom a tarmer’s spring planting. 

The tarmer sows more seed in a 
row than he wants plants to grow. 
He knows from his Bible and from 
practical experience that “some seeds 
tall on barren ground.” He’s never 
certain which parts of the row will 
produce a lush crop which, a 
ragged one—so he plants extra seed 
along the whole row. 

In business advertising, this 
tarmer's method is known as the mass 
technique. Here, too, it pays to plant 
your message throughout the field. 
This method will realize a greater 
vield trom all prospects. Prospects 
your salesmen can’t get in to see. 
Prospects he never knew were there. 
Prospects outside of his regular beat. 

And you also reach those unknown 
business men whose influence with 
triends and associates helps to deter- 
mine final buying decisions. 

With the four leading general busi- 
ness magazines, you can sow your 
sales message in the entire American 
business community reach more 
than 1,335,000 business executives a 
month. 

And your message will take root in 
the minds of the top men who turn 
to these magazines for business 
guidance. 

Like the farmer at harvest time, 
the mass technique minded executive 
will tell you at the end of the year 
that it proved more economical to 
plant that extra seed. 


* . «+ 


This column is sponsored by Na- 
tion's Business to promote the use of 
a ‘mass technique” in selling the busi- 
ness market of America. 

Four leading general business maga- 
zines offer you a combined circulation of 
1,335,000 executive subscribers. This 


means over fifteen million pages a year 
on 12-13 time schedule. 


Guaranteed Baw 

Cireulation Page 

Nation’s Business 575,000 $3,000 
U. S. News & World 

Report 350,000 2,400 

Fortune 235,000 2,900 

Business Week 175,000 1,575 

1,335,000 $9,875 


We'll be glad to give you a more de- 
tailed picture of the mass coverage now 
available to your business. Write for 
free booklet. Nation’s Business, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Coverage of Salesmen 
Under Social Security 
What is the status of the ef- 


forts to cover all salesmen under 
Social Security ? 


As this issue of SM went to press, 
Congress made it unmistakably clear 
that commission salesmen and others 
without a clear employe-employer re- 
lationship should be denied coverage 
under the Social Security Act, despite 
the proposal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Social Security Board to 
count them in. 

On June | the House Ways and 
Means Committee reported out legis- 
lation (H.R. 6777 by Rep. Daniel A. 
Reed, Republican, N. Y.) allowing 
some 3,500,000 additional persons to 
come under Social Security. But the 
bill exempted salesmen who work on 
a commission basis, and various others. 

On June + on a vote of 74 to 6 the 
Senate passed the controversial Gear- 
hart resolution (H.J. Res. 296), 
spelling out the intent of Congress 
to prevent inclusion of certain sales- 
men under Social Security through 
new administrative regulations. 

Among the most active opponents 
of the Gearhart resolution in recent 
days was the National Council of 
Salesmen’s Organizations, claiming 
to embrace 50,000 salesmen. Assert- 
ing that the Supreme Court had 
“made more certain and clear their 
(wholesale salesmen’s) right to pro- 
tection as employes” under the Social 
Security Act, the Association met in 
Washington and then fanned out to 
call on numerous senators in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. Louis Jf. 
Capaldo, New York, president of the 
Council, struck a keynote when he 
said: “Salesmen, traditionally are in- 
dividualists. Never in my 35 years 
in selling have I seen such a united 
front.” 

Best interpretation of the salesman- 
Social Security controversy yet pro- 
duced is Senate Report No. 1255 
made by the Committee on Finance 
under chairmanship of Sen. E. D. 
Millikin (R., Colo.). Lawyers in 
firms where Social Security problems 
may be brewing will find it a scholar- 
ly commentary on legislative history 
of the Act and the Supreme Court 
decisions involved. 

The report quickly assures sales- 
men and others who have paid Social 


Security taxes under “erroneous con- 
struction of the term ‘employe’ ” that 
their status will be maintained. 

It points out that the Gearhart 
resolution merely affirms the existing 
definition of “employe” in the Act 
and does not deal with expansion or 
restriction of Social Security cover- 
age. It maintains that the usual 
common-law rule defining an “em- 
ploye” is well stated in the original 
Treasury regulation governing the 
levying of Social Security taxes in 
employer-employe relationships, and 
says it correctly interprets the intent 
of Congress. 

Crux of the present controversy 
is a proposed new Treasury Depart- 
ment regulation (first written in 
November, 1947) construing the 
term “employe.” 

Testimony at Senate _ hearings 
showed that typical of persons which 
the proposed regulation would bring 
within coverage of the Act are: “per- 
sons who buy goods and sell them 
from door to door . . .; solicitors 
who take orders retaining for their 
services the deposits they collect . . .; 
manufacturers’ representatives, com- 
mission agents, and insurance sales- 
men who represent several companies, 
are compensated by commissions, and 
are substantially free from direction 
or control over how they discharge 
their sales activities; advertising and 
newspaper and magazine solicitors; 
.. . bulk oil distributors and contract 
filling station operators; .. .- and 
others in a variety of activities which 
are sometimes those of an employe 
and sometimes are not.” 

Under the proposed regulation an 
“employe” is “an individual in 4 
service relationship who is dependent 
as a matter of economic reality upon 
the business to which he renders serv- 
ice and not upon his own business as 
an independent contractor.” 

Such a rule, said the Senate re 
port, obviously “will not serve % 
make the necessary distinctions. WV ho. 
in this whole world engaged in any 
sort of service relationship, is m0 
dependent as a matter of economic 
reality on some other person: The 
corner grocer, clearly not an em 
ploye, is economically dependent 
upon his customers, his banker, ete. 


Court Decisions 
The Finance Committee points out 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In: Ladies’ Home Journal 


No other magazine is such an important part of so many women’s lives. That’s why, if women buy your product, 


or influence its purchase, you can tell more women, so much more effectively in Ladies “" JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
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HARRY STONE, Gen. Mgr. + IRVING WAUGH, Com. Mgr. « EDWARD PETRY & CO., National Rep. 
50,000 WATTS + CLEAR CHANNEL + 650 KILOCYCLES + NBC AFFILIATE 
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BEANS... witha WSM label? 


Pinay i\ 


When our 7'2 million walk into a store, there's 
an invisible label on some of the beans...the brand 
they’ve been hearing about on WSM. That's the brand 
in their minds. That's the brand they ask for and buy. 
Because our people listen to WSM commercials with 
special confidence, born of 22 years of sincere broad- 
casting .. . 22 years in which their radio station has never 
once let them down. 


This invisible label — this hard-earned stamp of ap- 


proval —can mean more business for you in the South. 


NASHVILLE 


that prior to the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in 1947 on which the Treas- 
ury based its proposed regulation 
tendency among lower courts was 
for liberal construction of the term 
“employe” when benefits were ip. 
volved, and a more strict construc- 
tion when assessments of taxes or 
penalties were involved. 

To resolve the conflict, the Sy. 
preme Court assumed jurisdiction of 
three cases—U. S. v. Silk; Harrison 
v. Greyvan Lines, Inc.; and Bartels 
v. Birmingham. The Senate Com. 
mittee finds that the Treasury took 
only “preferatory” remarks from the 
Supreme Court opinions to “comfort 
its arguments in support of the pro- 
posed regulation.” The committee 
digests the Court opinions and at- 
tempts to show that they actually 
afirm that the usual ‘common-law 
rules must be used to determine 
whether a person is an “employe” 
for purposes of the Social Security 
Act. 

With finality, the Committee adds: 
“If it be argued that the Supreme 
Court decisions establish a new def- 
nition of ‘employe’, then it is the pur- 
pose of this resolution (the Gearhart 
resolution) to reestablish its meaning 
according to the usual common-law 
rules, realistically applied.” 


Salesmen's 1939 Defeat 


Some confusion in regard to the 
present controversy stems from a bill 
passed by the House in 1939, but de- 
feated by the Senate. The House 
bill amended the definition of “em- 
ploye” and the Ways and Means 
Committee had this to say: “In the 
case of salesmen it is thought desir- 
able to extend coverage even where 
all the usual elements of the em 
ployer-employe _ relationship are 
wholly lacking and where according- 
ly even under a liberal application 
of the law the courts would not or- 
dinarily find the existence of the 
master and servant relationship. It is 
the intention of this amendment to 
set up specific standards so that i 
dividuals performing services as sales 
men may be uniformly covered with- 
out the necessity of applying any ° 
the usual tests as to the relationship 
of employer and employe.” _ 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
killed that amendment, saying: + 
is believed inexpedient to change the 
existing law which limits coverage © 
employes. . .” 

Of the 1948 controversy, the Com- 
mittee on Finance says the issue * 
whether, contrary to the intent o 
Congress . . . the Treasury shal! 
be allowed to make its own law 4% 
to the meaning of ‘employe’ - - 
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How to MULTIPLY 
your best SALESMAN 


Are you—as Sales Manager—your firm’s top producer 


when it comes to a showdown in the selling field? Or, 
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is your “best salesman” really a composite of several good 


\ 


v7 


men, each with his own outstanding ability in some 


particular phase of selling? Whatever the case, you can 
now multiply that best salesman as many times as you 
wish. @ How? @ With Remington Rand’s SALEMASTER— { 
the new sensational sales presentation portfolio based on the 
Kardex visible principle. ( Equipped with SALEMASTER, every 
man on your sales force makes the most effective approach every time { 
he contacts an active or prospective customer. Because 

SALEMASTER provides an orderly, step by step presentation of your 

product or service, nothing can be overlooked, nothing forgotten. 


Your new salesmen can thus tell the same success-proved sales 


story as your high scoring veteran salesmen. ({ And in 
handling customer questions and objections, SALEMASTER visible 
features score tremendously. Complete facts, figures 

and illustrations in sturdy Kardex pockets where they are 
protected from soiling or tearing at the edges, are 

located at a glance leaving the customer no time to lose 
interest or become impatient. And SALEMASTER because of 

its convenient carrying size can always go along with your 
sales representatives. @ SALEMASTER selling is brisk, direct, 


Positive—compels attention, commands respect, gets 


 Tesults. For details, call our nearest office or write Only the NEW SALEMASTER Offers These Aduantages 


Syst ne © Built-In Easel—_ Supports card pockets when turned up for display. 
ystems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. © Convenient Size—SALEMASTER measures 1012 x 14 x 2% inches. 


© Flexible interior — Kardex panels may be switched in a jiffy to present | 


new cards, photographs, etc. \ 
*, Reminglon Kand © Top Quality Finish— SALEMASTER comes in rich, Mahogany Brown i 
top-grain cowhide. i 
@ 5 Style Combinations— (1) Kardex and Lev-L-Lok loose leaf Binder | 
(above); (2) Lev-L-Lok Binder and Correspondence Pocket; (3) i 


re THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS Kardex and Correspondence Pocket; (4) Kardex Both Sides; (5) 
Ring Binder and 2 Correspondence Pockets. 
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For building sales 
in your BIG HOME MARKET... 


HOUSEHOLD 
word / 


@ Note that word BIG. Of all America’s 
non-farm homes, 6 out of 10 go up in small 
cities and towns... the Household market. ., 
BIG again — the homes of Household « 
families average more than six rooms each! 
No wonder these big homeowners are 
so warm to Household’s Idea-Planned 
editorial pages. Here are the home ideas 
they seek—more than 255 per issue—fresh, . 
practical ideas for better living that send Household’s Success Story \ 
these home-loving families rushing to buy. \ 
Of the 2,000,000 Household families, Handsome new format! \ 
almost a third plan new construction... 
two-thirds have definite plans to modernize 
. still more want new furnishings and 
equipment! . . P 
iis hens: tiiidis sisaikeidl theta wir hee Circulation at a new high—over 2,000,000! 
fore—yet Household still brings you this Lowest cost per 1,000 readers—$2.25 for 
rich, responsive market at the Jowest cost black and white page, $3.00 for 4 colors! 
per page per thousand—$2.25 for black and 


white, $3.00 for 4 colors. Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


SEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small cities. and Tum 
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Advertising revenue up over 40% 
More 4-color ads! 


+ + + & 


LOOKING FOR “6 


TO SEE THE MOVEMENT OF 
GROCERY STORE MERCHANDISE IN CINCINNATI... 


CHECK THE POST’S PICTURE = 
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SCRIPPS — HOWARD 


‘YNE 15, 1948 


The Post's continuous monthly grocery inventory shows 
sales and stock on hand for 40 classifications of grocery 
merchandise. Tells you, accurately, brand preferences 
and point-of-purchase information for more than 350 


well-known brands. 


The Post's grocery distribution check shows percent 
of distribution for 51 major grocery product classifi- 
cations stocked by chains and independent outlets. 


For answers to all your questions 
relative to Cincinnati market 
analysis —ask The Post. A 
wealth of pertinent, up-to-date 
market data is readily available 
to help you sell in Cincinnati. 
Much of this information cannot 
be obtained from any other 
source. Send your questions 


to The Post. You'll receive 
market and marketing in- 
formation tailored to your 
specific needs. 

The Post's circulation, too, is tai- 
lored to your needs. In The Post, 
your advertising message reaches 
Cincinnati’s active, responsive, 
buying families, 153,000 strong! 


inecinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE cinCINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, Manager, General Advertising 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Reoresente om 


by the General Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Top Acceptance means Top Sales!.. eee Ee 


At the 1948 National Home Show, a cross-section survey 
of women showed that 22% more preferred Herald Tribune 
food news to that of any other New York newspaper. 

This is hardly surprising. The Herald Tribune leads all 
New York newspapers in Editorial Food Linage with a 
total of 81,127 lines for the first 4 months of 1948. 


Market wise food advertisers have long taken advantage 
of the Herald Tribune’s great R-P* among brand-loyal 
readers... the fact that its circulation is so closely 
balanced with distribution of food store sales. Nearly 
one billion dollars was spent by Herald Tribune 
Readers in 1947 on home-cooked foods alone! 


Smart food merchandisers know that their advertising 
pays off best in the favorite newspaper of America’s 
richest Metropolitan and Suburban Market. 

Write today for the Herald Tribune 

Continuing Home Study on Groceries. 


NEW «<.. YORK 


Herald a2 Tribune 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


4s seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1948 


STEERING THE SALESMEN 


The business outlook for the next four to six months 

gems relatively unclouded, barring the remote _possibil- 
ofa “hot” war. It’s usually that way in a Presidential 
dection year. Neither side likes to rock the boat un- 
eessarily. Both want business to be relatively good and 
each will try to take the credit. This year each side is 
9a position to do this, since one faction controls the 
ministration, and the other the legislative end. 


The job situation is good. With the military added, 
mployment is now about 60 million, will rise to over 
| million this summer through student jobs. This means 
datively “full” employment, for most of the 2 million 
ow unemployed are merely in the process of shifting 
‘om one job to another. 


?, Personal income before taxes was $197 billions last 
ar, is likely to hit $210 billion this year. 


3. For the present at least, lowered taxes are enough 
absorb higher prices, thus leaving for most people, 
wite a bit more spendable dollars. 


+. Inventories have risen only slightly in the past six 
nonths, and are not excessive in relation to business 
olume. 


). Corporation profits after taxes will be more than 
the $1714 billions of 1947, and dividends will be con- 
vderably greater because postwar expansion plans are 
itaring completion. 


PERSONAL INCOME 
h IN THE U.S. 


197 


WAGES & 
SALARIES 


1946 


1947 


SOURCE: U. 5 COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


1948 1st QUARTER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ANNUAL RATE 
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6. A good “business atmosphere” 
the upturn in the securities markets. This may not 
create a psychological “boom” (we should all hope that 
this doesn’t happen), but it most certainly won’t make 
businessmen pessimistic. Always in the past, big spend- 
ing, luxury spending, is helped when security owners 
see paper or actual profits. 


has been created by 


7. Despite high construction costs, 
are being built this year than last. 
four months were up 25%. 


more new houses 
Starts for the first 


8. Farm prices, down from last year, are nevertheless 
high enough to assure farmers of a good living—far 
better than in pre-war years. 


THE BIG GROW BIGGER 


Now that the pipe-lines are well filled in most cate- 
gories of trade, the buyer’s choice, rather than his neces- 
sity, is dominant. The big and the old-established in 
every line seem to be cashing in on the situation, Chains 
have recaptured the ground lost during the long period 
of scarcity, and the big national advertisers, with the 
best “consumer franchises,” are gaining ground at the 
expense of the newer and smaller companies which were 
able to operate at a big profit when goods were scarce. 


This doesn’t mean that no new company has a chance. 
Many will forge ahead, just as so many now well- 
established companies were born during or immediately 


following World War I. 


It does mean, however, that they must have something 
unique and different in their product, their service, or 
their methods of selling, in order to overcome the con- 
sumer acceptance built up over so many years by their 
older competitors. No longer can they “get by” by merely 
having merchandise for sale. (See Pictograph this issue 
‘Leading Advertised Foods Increase Share of Market.’’) 


A recent Wall Street Journal has an_ illuminating 
survey on the big cosmetics industry. Sales of many 
companies, new and old, are in the doldrums, but a few 
of the old, large companies have soaring sales volume, 


including Colgate, Wildroot, Pepsodent, P and G. In 
every instance, it’s a better package, a better product, 


or a unique advertising copy slant which spells the differ- 
ence, plus the hard-to-measure difference created by 
hard-hitting sales force. 


In the automotive field two Davids are setting out 
to do battle with Goliaths. The American Bantam Car 
Manufacturing Co. is out with a line of truck trailers 
to compete with Fruehauf (the former company’s name 
now is a complete misnomer) while the Playboy Motor 

‘ar Corporation has a 3-passenger convertible with an 
pele top which can be raised or lowered in a matter 
of seconds. Their ultimate success will depend largely 
on how well they can establish themselves while the 
market is still on an allocation basis. They are doomed 
to failure if they succeed only in filling the demand from 
people who aren’t willing to wait for their favored old 
brand to become available. 
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At the 1948 National Home Show, a cross-section survey 
of women showed that 22% more preferred Herald Tribune 
food news to that of any other New York newspaper. 

This is hardly surprising. The Herald Tribune leads all 
New York newspapers in Editorial Food Linage with a 
total of 81,127 lines for the first 4 months of 1948. 


Market wise food advertisers have long taken advantage 
of the Herald Tribune’s great R-P* among brand-loyal 
readers... the fact that its circulation is so closely 
balanced with distribution of food store sales. Nearly 
one billion dollars was spent by Herald Tribune 
Readers in 1947 on home-cooked foods alone! 


Smart food merchandisers know that their advertising 
pays off best in the favorite newspaper of America’s 
richest Metropolitan and Suburban Market. 

Write today for the Herald Tribune 

Continuing Home Study on Groceries. 


NEW <.. YORK 
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STEERING THE SALESMEN 


The business outlook for the next four to six months 
seems relatively unclouded, barring the remote possibil- 
ity of a “hot” war. It’s usually that way in a Presidential 
election year. Neither side likes to rock the boat un- 
necessarily. Both want business to be relatively good and 
each will try to take the credit. This year each side is 
in a position to do this, since one faction controls the 
administration, and the other the legislative end. 


1. The job situation is good. With the military added, 
employment is now about 60 million, will rise to over 
61 million this summer through student jobs. This means 
relatively “full”? employment, for most of the 2 million 
now unemployed are merely in the process of shifting 
from one job to another. 

2. Personal income before taxes was $197 billions last 
vear, is likely to hit $210 billion this year. 


3. For the present at least, lowered taxes are enough 
to absorb higher prices, thus leaving for most people, 
quite a bit more spendable dollars. 


+. Inventories have risen only slightly in the past six 
months, and are not excessive in relation to business 
volume. 


5. Corporation profits after taxes will be more than 
the $1714 billions of 1947, and dividends will be con- 
siderably greater because postwar expansion plans are 
nearing completion. 


PERSONAL INCOME 
h, IN THE U.S. 
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1941 1946 1947 1948 ist QUARTER 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1948 


6. A good “business atmosphere” has been created by 
the upturn in the securities markets. This may not 
create a psychological “boom’’ (we should all hope that 
this doesn’t happen), but it most certainly won’t make 
businessmen pessimistic. Always in the past, big spend- 
ng, luxury spending, is helped when security owners 
see paper or actual profits. 


7. Despite high construction costs, more new houses 
are being built this year than last. Starts for the first 
tour months were up 25%. 


— . 

8. Farm prices, down from last year, are nevertheless 
high enough to assure farmers of a good living—far 
better than in pre-war years. 


THE BIG GROW BIGGER 


Now that the pipe-lines are well filled in most cate- 
gories of trade, the buyer’s choice, rather than his neces- 
sity, is dominant. The big and the old-established in 
every line seem to be cashing in on the situation. Chains 
have recaptured the ground lost during the long period 
of scarcity, and the big national advertisers, with the 
best “consumer franchises,’ are gaining ground at the 
expense of the newer and smaller companies which were 
able to operate at a big profit when goods were scarce. 


This doesn’t mean that no new company has a chance. 
Many will forge ahead, just as so many now well- 
established companies were born during or immediately 


following World War I. 


It does mean, however, that they must have something 
unique and different in their product, their service, or 
their methods of selling, in order to overcome the con- 
sumer acceptance built up over so many years by their 
older competitors. No longer can they “get by” by merely 
having merchandise for sale. (See Pictograph this issue 
“Leading Advertised Foods Increase Share of Market.” ) 


A recent Wall Street Journal has an_ illuminating 
survey on the big cosmetics industry. Sales of many 
companies, new and old, are in the doldrums, but a tew 
of the old, large companies have soaring sales volume, 
including Colgate, Wildroot, Pepsodent, P and G. In 
every instance, it’s a better package, a better product, 
or a unique advertising copy slant which spells the differ- 
ence, plus the hard-to-measure difference created by a 
hard-hitting sales force. 


In the automotive field two Davids are setting out 
to do battle with Goliaths. The American Bantam Car 
Manufacturing Co. is out with a line of truck trailers 
to compete with Fruehauf (the former company’s name 
now is a complete misnomer) while the Playboy Motor 
Car Corporation has a 3-passenger convertible with an 
all-metal top which can be raised or lowered in a matter 
of seconds. Their ultimate success will depend largely 
on how well they can establish themselves while the 
market is still on an allocation basis. They are doomed 
to failure if they succeed only in filling the demand from 
people who aren’t willing to wait for their favored old 
brand to become available. 
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WHAT SHOULD RAILROADS DO? 


The rail operators, like other businessmen, are beset 
by higher costs. Question: Should they try to pass all 
these on to the public, or should they seek to accomplish 
the desired higher revenues by increasing passenger use 
of railroads? 


Certainly a good argument can be made in favor of 
better service at present rates, or, at the most, a minor 
increase. The rail people should give more consideration, 
we think, to the facts that passenger car registration now 
exceeds 30 million cars, and that air line travel is increas- 
ing with each succeeding month. 


y for the National Association 
of Women’s and Children’s Apparel Salesmen testified 
before the I. C. C. in opposition to the Eastern Railroads 
request for a 20% increase in passenger fares. 


Last week the attorney 


“A prophecy made by carriers in other proceedings, to 
the effect that increased revenues would result from 
increased fares and rates, has proved to be wrong in the 
past. If the record is any guide to the future, their con- 
jecture in this proceeding may be equally unworthy of 
credence. The history of passenger fares discloses that 
reduced trafic volume, revenues and earnings have fol- 
lowed increases in passenger fares. We believe there is no 
exception to this rule, and that 1948 and subsequent 
years will not prove to be otherwise if the railroads’ 
request is granted. 


“The railroads, like many other businesses today, are 
literally pricing themselves out of profitable operation 
by failing to induce maximum use of their facilities by 
the public. Furthermore, there is a large, unused surplus 
of rail transportation facilities which is being ‘wasted’ 
because existing passenger fares offer no inducement or 
stimulation to travel by rail. It is clear from the evidence 
presented by the railroads themselves that the existing 
basic rates of fare—even in the current period of unpre- 
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cedented national income—are too high to stimulate , 
volume of passenger traffic large enough to pay the 
carriers. Full utilization by the public of existing facil 
ities would provide the railroads with adequate income 
from passenger trafic, even at lower fares than noy 
exist. The requested increases of as much as 20 per cen: 
in the one-way basic fare in coaches and 14.3 per cen; 
in sleeping and parlor cars would be arbitrary and capri: 
ous, would result in diminishing dollar returns  frop 
passenger trafic, and prove equally harmful to both th 
petitioning railroads and the traveling public.’ 


FTC GETTING REALLY TOUGH 


Recent Supreme Court decisions (Curtiss Candy, Mor. 
ton Salt, the cement case) have resulted in a gener, 
toughening-up attitude on the part of the majority mem. 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission. More and mor 
they are asking companies to prove their advertising cop: 
or the soundness of their quantity discount policies 
Recently a maker of stainless steel cooking utensils con- 
trasted them with aluminum vessels. Now the FT( 
demands, ‘Prove that food prepared in your stainles 
steel pots is more healthful than food cooked in alum 
inum ware.” 


The Research Institute of America suggests these rule 
for keeping clear of the FTC in drawing comparison 
with competitors: 

"1. Avoid direct OR indirect disparagement... 
This is one clear rule. FTC will crack down just 
readily if the copy has broad statements which, by impli- 


cation, belittle competitors—individually or as a group 


“Advertising of ‘comparative tests’ is an_ invitatio 
to FTC trouble. The use of comparative adjectives lik 
‘better’ or ‘best’ is also risky. Few companies have 
been able to convince the FTC that they were accurate. 


"2. Big, nationwide advertisers must bend over 
backwards to be safe. That's especially true for the} 
leaders in tobacco, cosmetics & drug items. 


| 

"3. For smaller firms, the test is what their! 

industry deems fair. As a practical matter, FTC car 

watch only a little of their advertising, so that smal 

advertisers are usually hauled on the carpet only whe 

competitors beef. If copy doesn’t stir up complaints, it 
on the safe side. 


“Freedom of advertising speech doesn’t include th 
right to voice opinions. The problem is illustrated in th 
beer industry. Many believe that draught beer is bette 
than bottled . . . and vice versa .. . with little tangible 
proof either way. Brewers whose advertising attempte 
to pander to the prejudice of either side have bee 


silenced by the FTC.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Air rates down, reil rates up: and the answer 
a 100° increase in air freight over last year. The he 
is becoming so important that the Santa Fe is askil 
permission to operate regular, scheduled air cargo servi 


Imports bound to go up: The raising of the ceili 
on duty-free goods brought in by travelers from $l! 
to $400 doesn’t please storekeepers and importers, > 
will stimulate foreign travel. 

PHILIP SALISBUR! 
Editor 
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How Kaiser Captures 20% of 


Aluminum Market in 18 Months 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with BERT INCH, 
General Sales Manager, Permanente Products Co. 


Ina sellers' market, Permanente Products Co. enthrones the 
customer as king and drives for new uses for aluminum. 


Kaiser clothes its district managers with exceptional respon- 
sibility, backs them with nearly a million in advertising. 


“We will fly a man anywhere in 
the United States to help a custom- 
er.” This is the challenging state- 
ment of Bert Inch, general sales man- 
ager for Permanente Products Co., 
Oakland, Calif., the firm which mar- 
kets aluminum made by Henry J. 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. 

It is no idle boast. It’s part of a 
dynamic service which helped Kaiser 
Aluminum win nation-wide markets, 
prestige and user-loyalty after only 
18 months of production. ‘“Customer- 
centered service’ is the way it is 
referred to. It’s aim is to make 
every customer's problems the com- 
pany's, and provide expert help to- 
wards analyzing and solving them. 

Anyone with a question involving 
the use of aluminum, or desiring ideas 
for its use, can discuss the problem 
with members of the Kaiser Alum- 
inum Sales Engineering Organiza- 
tion. If the idea seems to have merit, 
Kaiser engineers are ready to work 
out technical problems. 


Service-Predicated Approach 
The “service-predicated approach 
to selling,’ as Mr. Inch describes it, 
begins with technical service and fol- 
lows through every step ot order 
handling to insure that (1) the prop- 
er material for the job is delivered 
in a manner satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer; (2) it is correctly applied. 

Permanente’s sales policy is based 
on “Prompt — service—quality—kept 
Promises." “To make this policy fact, 
not an idle boast, Permanente’s con- 
trol of the company’s sales managers 
and field representatives, is coupled 
with exceptional decentralization of 
responsibility. Literally anyone who 
as anything to do with filling an 
aluminum order—all the way from 
the sales ofice, through the mill, to 
the point of shipping—shares in the 
esponsibility for its rightness. To 
make it possible for each individual 
‘0 exercise initiative and discretion, 
€ is provided with all the pertinent 
JUNE 15. 1948 


facts, a “Customer Information 
Form.” We shall back to it. 

Another aspect of the service ap- 
proach to selling is the 
of Kaiser Aluminum. Customers’ 
products are advertised in an un- 
usual way while at the same time a 
greater acceptance for aluminum in 
general is created. Tied in with it is 
a Consumer Service Department 
which helps direct persons interested 
in a specific aluminum product to its 
maker, distributor or retailer. 

The — service-predicated approach 
took shape in July, 1946, when the 
management of the newly organized 
Kaiser aluminum sales arm, Perma- 
nente Products Co., surveyed the in- 
dustry it was entering. Mr. Kaiser 
and the men working with him re- 
solved to pioneer new rather 
than merely compete with Aluminum 
Company ot America and Reynolds 
Metals Co. for existing markets. 

In the first year of operation, Per- 
manente Metals added 175,000,000 
pounds of aluminum sheet to the 
Nation’s production—almost as much 
as the entire industry produced in 
any of its most active pre-war years. 
A large proportion of this new pro- 
duction is being utilized for end 
products not thought of 10 years ago, 
and applied by users who had to learn 
about aluminum from scratch. 

A consumer survey conducted by 
Permanente Products showed that the 
public is surprisingly ignorant about 
aluminum. Even industrial prospects 
have much to learn. (For example: 
While 92% of the people know about 
aluminum pots and pans, only 7% 
are aware of its use as a building 
material. Only about 11% know 
aluminum is useful in construction of 
houses and automobiles!) A recently 
compiled list, however, shows more 
than 600 end products being made of 
Kaiser aluminum, from air condition- 
ing plants and aircraft hangers to 
X-ray machines, from bachelor’s but- 
tons to building materials. 


come 


advertising 


uses 


The bulk of internal detail work 
is done in the Sales Operation De- 
partment at the Oakland headquar- 
ters. At Oakland are concentrated: 
Order handling control, order rec- 
ords, sales statistical functions, pric- 
ing, price review, sales expense rec- 
ords (including salesmen’s expense 
accounts and field office expenses), 
personnel records, sales training office 
methods and equipment standardiza- 
tion (an advisory service to districts), 
and standard procedures. 

Permanente Products has seven 
districts, consisting of 19 sales offices 
covering the United States, with 
about 60 salesmen. Kaiser follows 
a cellular organizational principal, 
rather than the more typical “spider- 
web” pattern of operation from a 
center outward. A cell or nucleus is 
planted in a key city—Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, etc.—and around it grows 
a selling and distribution organiza- 
tion with an unusual amount of 
autonomy. 


Self-Sufficient Managers 

Says General Sales Manager Inch: 
“We place an exceptional amount of 
responsibility on the district sales 
managers. They must stand on their 
own feet in the development and ad- 
ministration of their territories.” 
Top management desires that divi- 
sions of the sales organization become 
as nearly self-sufficient as_ possible, 
likes to develop strong individual 
initiative and release creativeness in 
its men and, holding the reins as 
lightly as possible, places major em- 
phasis on results although it provides 
clear guidance and leadership. All 
selling personnel, incidentally, are on 
salary, with no commissions. 

All salesmen have some metallur- 
gical background and are trained in 
the application of aluminum to just 
about any fabrication process. To 
solve highly technical problems, Per- 
manente’s salesmen call on the sales 
engineering team, which will travel 
anywhere on a sound lead. 

Floyd Carpenter heads the Sales 
Engineering Organization, which 
goes into action at the instigation of 
district or headquarters sales heads. 


* See “They're in the News,” p. 41 this 


issue. 
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WHAT SHOULD RAILROADS DO? 


The rail operators, like other businessmen, are beset 
by higher costs. Question: Should they try to pass all 
these on to the public, or should they seek to accomplish 
the desired higher revenues by increasing passenger use 
of railroads? 


Certainly a good argument can be made in favor of 
better service at present rates, or, at the most, a minor 
increase. The rail people should give more consideration, 
we think, to the facts that passenger car registration now 
exceeds 30 million cars, and that air line travel is increas- 
ing with each succeeding month. 


Last week the attorney for the National Association 
of Women’s and Children’s Apparel Salesmen testified 
before the I. C. C. in opposition to the Eastern Railroads 
request for a 20% increase in passenger fares. 


“A prophecy made by carriers in other proceedings, to 
the effect that increased revenues would result from 
increased fares and rates, has proved to be wrong in the 
past. If the record is any guide to the future, their con- 
jecture in this proceeding may be equally unworthy of 
credence. The history of passenger fares discloses that 
reduced trafic volume, revenues and earnings have fol- 
lowed increases in passenger fares. We believe there is no 
exception to this rule, and that 1948 and subsequent 
years will not prove to be otherwise if the railroads’ 
request is granted. 


“The railroads, like many other businesses today, are 
literally pricing themselves out of profitable operation 
by failing to induce maximum use of their facilities by 
the public. Furthermore, there is a large, unused surplus 
of rail transportation facilities which is being ‘wasted’ 
because existing passenger fares offer no inducement or 
stimulation to travel by rail. It is clear from the evidence 
presented by the railroads themselves that the existing 
basic rates of fare—even in the current period of unpre- 
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cedented national income—are too high to stimulate 
volume of passenger traffic large enough to pay the 
carriers. Full utilization by the public of existing facil. 
ities would provide the railroads with adequate incone 
from passenger traffic, even at lower fares than now 
exist. The requested increases of as much as 20) per cen: 
in the one-way basic fare in coaches and 14.3 per cen 
in sleeping and parlor cars would be arbitrary and capric)- 
ous, would result in diminishing dollar returns from 
passenger traffic, and prove equally harmful to both the 
petitioning railroads and the traveling public.”’ 


FTC GETTING REALLY TOUGH 


Recent Supreme Court decisions (Curtiss Candy, Mor- 
ton Salt, the cement case) have resulted in a general 
toughening-up attitude on the part of the majority mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission. More and more 
they are asking companies to prove their advertising copy 
or the soundness of their quantity discount policies. 
Recently a maker of stainless steel cooking utensils con- 
trasted them with aluminum vessels. Now the FTC 
demands, “Prove that food prepared in your stainless 
steel pots is more healthful than food cooked in alum- 
inum ware.” 


The Research Institute of America suggests these rules 


for keeping clear of the FTC in drawing comparisons 
with competitors: 


"1. Avoid direct OR indirect disparagement... 
This is one clear rule. FTC will crack down just as 
readily if the copy has broad statements which, by impli- 
cation, belittle competitors—individually or as a group. 


“Advertising of ‘comparative tests’ is an_ invitation 
to FTC trouble. The use of comparative adjectives like 
‘better’ or ‘best’ is also risky. Few companies have 
been able to convince the FTC that they were accurate. 


"2. Big, nationwide advertisers must bend over 
backwerds to be safe. That's especially true for the 
leaders in tobacco, cosmetics & drug items. 


"3. For smaller firms, the test is what their 
industry deems fair. As a practical matter, FTC car 
watch only a little of their advertising, so that smali 
advertisers are usually hauled on the carpet only when 
competitors beef. If copy doesn't stir up complaints, Its 
on the safe side. 


“Freedom of advertising speech doesn’t include the 
right to voice opinions. The problem is illustrated in the 
beer industry. Many believe that draught beer is better 
than bottled . . . and vice versa .. . with little tangible 
proof either way. Brewers whose advertising attempted 
to pander to the prejudice of either side have been 


silenced by the FTC.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Air rates down, reil rates up: and the answer ' 
a 100% increase in air freight over last year. The field 
is becoming so important that the Santa Fe is asking 
permission to operate regular, scheduled air cargo service 


Imports bound to go up: The raising of the ceiling 
on duty-free goods brought in by travelers from $10! 
to $400 doesn’t please storekeepers and importers, but 
will stimulate foreign travel. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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How Kaiser Captures 20% of 


Aluminum Market in 18 Months 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with BERT INCH, 
General Sales Manager, Permanente Products Co. 


Ina sellers’ market, Permanente Products Co. enthrones the 
customer as king and drives for new uses for aluminum. 
Kaiser clothes its district managers with exceptional respon- 
sibility, backs them with nearly a million in advertising. 


“We will fly a man anywhere in 
the United States to help a custom- 
er.” This is the challenging state- 
ment of Bert Inch, general sales man- 
ager for Permanente Products Co., 
Oakland, Calif., the firm which mar- 
kets aluminum made by Henry J. 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. 

It is no idle boast. It’s part of a 
dynamic service which helped Kaiser 
Aluminum win nation-wide markets, 
prestige and user-loyalty after only 
18 months of production. “Customer- 
centered service’ is the way it is 
referred to. It’s aim is to make 
every customer's problems the com- 
pany’s, and provide expert help to- 
wards analyzing and solving them. 

Anyone with a question involving 
the use of aluminum, or desiring ideas 
for its use, can discuss the problem 
with members of the Kaiser Alum- 
inum Sales Engineering Organiza- 
tion. If the idea seems to have merit, 
Kaiser engineers are ready to work 
out technical problems. 


Service-Predicated Approach 


The “service-predicated approach 
to selling,” as Mr. Inch describes it, 
begins with technical service and fol- 
lows through every step of order 
handling to insure that (1) the prop- 
er material for the job is delivered 
im a manner satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer; (2) it is correctly applied. 

Permanente’s sales policy is based 
on “prompt  service—quality—kept 
promises.” To make this policy fact, 
not an idle boast, Permanente’s con- 
trol of the company’s sales managers 
and field representatives, is coupled 
with exceptional decentralization of 
responsibility. Literally anyone who 
has anything to do with filling an 
aluminum order—all the way from 
the sales office, through the mill, to 
the point of shipping—shares in the 
esponsibility for its rightness. To 
make it possible for each individual 
‘© exercise initiative and discretion, 
is provided with all the pertinent 
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facts, a “Customer Information 
Form.” We shall come back to it. 

Another aspect of the service ap- 
proach to selling is the advertising 
of Kaiser Aluminum. Customers’ 
products are advertised in an un- 
usual way while at the same time a 
greater acceptance for aluminum in 
general is created. Tied in with it is 
a Consumer Service Department 
which helps direct persons interested 
in a specific aluminum product to its 
maker, distributor or retailer. 

The _ service-predicated approach 
took shape in July, 1946, when the 
management of the newly organized 
Kaiser aluminum sales arm, Perma- 
nente Products Co., surveyed the in- 
dustry it was entering. Mr. Kaiser 
and the men working with him re- 
solved to pioneer new uses rather 
than merely compete with Aluminum 
Company of America and Reynolds 
Metals Co. for existing markets. 

In the first year of operation, Per- 
manente Metals added 175,000,000 
pounds of aluminum sheet to the 
Nation’s production—almost as much 
as the entire industry produced in 
any of its most active pre-war years. 
A large proportion of this new pro- 
duction is being utilized for end 
products not thought of 10 years ago, 
and applied by users who had to learn 
about aluminum from scratch. 

A consumer survey conducted by 
Permanente Products showed that the 
public is surprisingly ignorant about 
aluminum. Even industrial prospects 
have much to learn. (For example: 
While 92% of the people know about 
aluminum pots and pans, only 7% 
are aware of its use as a building 
material. Only about 11% know 
aluminum is useful in construction of 
houses and automobiles!) A recently 
compiled list, however, shows more 
than 600 end products being made of 
Kaiser aluminum, from air condition- 
ing plants and aircraft hangers to 
X-ray machines, from bachelor’s but- 
tons to building materials. 


The bulk of internal detail work 
is done in the Sales Operation De- 
partment at the Oakland headquar- 
ters. At Oakland are concentrated: 
Order handling control, order rec- 
ords, sales statistical functions, pric- 
ing, price review, sales expense rec- 
ords (including salesmen’s expense 
accounts and field office expenses), 
personnel records, sales training office 
methods and equipment standardiza- 
tion (an advisory service to districts), 
and standard procedures. 

Permanente Products has seven 
districts, consisting of 19 sales offices 


covering the United States, with 
about 60 salesmen. Kaiser follows 


a cellular organizational principal, 
rather than the more typical “‘spider- 
web” pattern of operation from a 
center outward. A cell or nucleus is 
planted in a key city—Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, etc.—and around it grows 
a selling and distribution organiza- 
tion with an unusual amount of 
autonomy. 


Self-Sufficient Managers 

Says General Sales Manager Inch: 
“We place an exceptional amount of 
responsibility on the district sales 
managers. They must stand on their 
own feet in the development and ad- 
ministration of their territories.” 
Top management desires that divi- 
sions of the sales organization become 
as nearly self-sufficient as_ possible, 
likes to develop strong individual 
initiative and release creativeness in 
its men and, holding the reins as 
lightly as possible, places major em- 
phasis on results although it provides 
clear guidance and leadership. All 
selling personnel, incidentally, are on 
salary, with no commissions. 

All salesmen have some metallur- 
gical background and are trained in 
the application of aluminum to just 
about any fabrication process. To 
solve highly technical problems, Per- 
manente’s salesmen call on the sales 
engineering team, which will travel 
anywhere on a sound lead. 

Floyd Carpenter heads the Sales 
Engineering Organization, which 
goes into action at the instigation of 
district or headquarters sales heads. 


* See “They're in the News,” p. 41 this 


issue. 
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tren, however, this organization 
ites projects of its own involving 
tor aluminum, and then 
scouts around tor someone willing to 
a profit to themselves 
Kaiser aluminum. 

\n amusing example of emploving 


minum where it had not been used 
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od ice 1f at 
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Mm fore is 


case ot the light metal 

toboggan. An enthusiastic advertis- 

ng man, dreaming one frosty night 

ot provement in the sport which a 

Chinese described as  “swishee— 

swishee walkee backee  milee,”’ 

sketched an advertisement featuring 

luminum toboggan. Fans trom 

ir and wide who had memories of 

lying back that “milee’” with a 

toboggan wrote to Perma- 

es Consumer Service Depart- 

isking where they could buy 

light metal “swisher.”” Well, it 

ed out thev couldn't. for it 

vasn't being made—right then—but, 

resto, a Kaiser aluminum engineer 

lesigned one, tound a man who 

vanted to produce it; now you can 
vet one for the next snow. 

ln addition to resident engineers 

ill district ofhces, members of the 

Development and Engineering De- 


tment staff at Oakland headquar- 
available when a local Kaiser 
epresentative believes that a particu- 
may help in 
his tet 


ters are 
enginee solving a 


Dien n 


ritory. 


Advise on Usage 
ally, the Kaiser 


at times result in steering 
i prospect away from aluminum. Un- 
| the logical product 
to use in a given job, Permanente 
salesmen and engineers do not en- 
ige its use. They are interested 
eveloping permanent applications 
with the scope, equipment 
lities, as well as the sincerity 
0 tollow through on production. 
\nother function of the engineer- 
ng advisers is to make sure a cus- 


ering the best quality of 


service 


iss aluminum is 


IseTs 


ind fa 


iluminum for the use that is con- 
templated. A man who talks the 
technician's language, who can tact- 
tully inform him and save him from 


errors, 


loyalty. 


trequently develops a lasting 

He counsels customers 
against overbuying on quality—some- 
thing that men used to working with 
heavier metals may do. 


also 


[t, in spite of all assistance at point 
ot sale, and every care at the mill 
and in transport, there is reason for 
complaint or claim, the Sales Service 
Department takes over—assisted, if 
need be, by the adaheak of the engi- 
neers. For service-centered selling to 
work, discretion must be vested in 
representatives in the field. This is 
as true. in the matter of claims and 
complaints as in other phases of oper- 
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ation. The speed and fairness with 
which complaints are handled often 
make the difference between a loyal, 
steady customer and a cool or dissatis- 
fied one. The local Permanente sales 
manager in most instances, has au- 
thority to make a decision based on 
all factors involved, with the Sales 
Service Department serving to expe- 
dite the recommended action. 

All service facilities of 


Kaiser 


business (the manufacturer of ash- 
trays, who buys in lots of 25 to 100 
pounds) the same type of service that 
the carload customer received. 
Dealers are chosen for their “‘abil- 
ity to offer the type of service synony- 
mous with the Kaiser and Perma- 
nente names—immediate attention to 
orders, no matter how small, firm 
delivery promises, fast service, com- 
petent engineering assistance, aggres- 


Why Permanente Metals 
has launched a great new 
National Advertising Campaign 


Because the public is almost unaware of the 
many products which can be made from alu- 
minum (according to an extensive survey of 
consumers we have just completed). 


Adv 


ertising can help expand the aluminum 


market... 


... by showing what aluminum products are 
available now. 


... by illustrating the great advantages of 
aluminum. 


In short, Permanente Metals’ advertising 


campaign will create greater acceptance 


for your products! 


ABC's: 


In advertising to the trade Permanente puts its corporate 


finger on the never-ending need to tell the public about your wares. 


aluminum district offices or of head- 
quarters are equally available to the 
customers they sell direct and to their 
26 distributors and seven approved 
Los Angeles jobbers. Distributors 
and jobbers are equipped to ware- 
house stocks for less than carload de- 
liveries. “They also receive help in 
training their own salesmen in prop- 
erties and uses of aluminum and the 
Permanente service selling approach. 
Distributors are provided with litera- 
ture on Kaiser aluminum and alum- 
inum products; a distributors’ man- 
ual; a sales training program; adver- 
tising support and counsel, and per- 
sonal assistance of the headquarters 


of Distributor Sales. 
Robert G. Welch is manager of 
Distributor Sales. His department 


welds the far-flung dealers into a 
distributorship system that brings to 
the “little man” in the aluminum 


siveness of their management and 
sales staffs, and their knowledge 
the local market.”’ A dealer’s facil 
ities for handling, slitting, shearing 
and storage also enter into the selec 
tion. The only w arehousing done bi 
Permanente Products is in Los Av 
geles, where they supply seven at 
thorized metal jobbers in the areé. 

The Customer Information Form 
is one of the most important factor 
in assuring that, in the words of Ber 
Inch, “every order is tailormade © 
the customer’s needs’—and that it 
cludes not only details of specifics 
tion of the product itself, but pack 
aging, delivery and use. 

In addition to exhaustive intorm* 
tion on the product ordered, inclué 
ing “Detailed end use by item” aa 

“Special instructions,” the form h# 
lists of ‘Factors for special attention 
and “Use information.” Anyone ha 
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ing anything to do with the order 
in production or any phase of han- 
dling is in possession of all pertinent 
tacts. 

Proper use of the Customer In- 
formation Form means that the mate- 
rial will be packed and shipped so 
that the customer can handle ship- 
ments easily. A 4,000-pound pack- 
age will not be shipped to a firm with 
facilities for handling no larger than 
2,000-pound units. The men in the 
mill and the salesmen in the field 
know whether an order is to be 
shipped by rail, truck or, sometimes, 
by plane. Incidentally, exhibits of 
end products at the mill contribute 
directly to the tailored-order service 
by impressing On everyone concerned 
the importance of handling the order 
in a specified way. For instance, if 
an end product requires a buff polish, 


all its advertising space um: more than 
30 business and management maga- 
zines to announce its distributor pro- 
gram and to publicize the fact that 
the Kaiser Aluminum service was 
also available through Kaiser alum- 
inum distributors. Furthermore. it 
merchandized the program, making 
available a direct mail piece which 
distributors could send to customers. 

Local advertising is considered the 
responsibility of the individual dis- 
tributor, but Permanente supplies ad- 
vertising aids and assistance. Mats 
are made available periodically for 
tree use by distributors and jobbers 
in their own advertising, and they are 
encouraged to use information or ac- 
tual copy from the company’s own 
advertisements. Reprints of adver- 
tisements are supplied to distributors 
and jobbers on request for mailing 


No end products are made 


by Permanente to compete with 


Fabricator Customers 


Kaiser Aluminum is sold as: 


= 
SHEET 
= 


| PLATE | STRIP 


oS >) 


PEACE: 


PIG AND INGOT 


P Cages: 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


In seeking new markets for fabricated products, Perma- 


nente points out that the company does not compete with customers. 


‘very worker will know that the 


Meets must be handled with extreme 
care, 

Advertising is regarded as much 
more than a means of building pres- 
tige and sales for Kaiser aluminum. 
t, too, has a place in Permanente’s 
sales-centered service. If it is to help 
the company, it must first help its 
“ustomers and its distributors. 

Or instance, take distributors: 
érmanente, in December, 1947. used 
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to their customers. 

In 1947 Kaiser’s aluminum adver- 
tising budget, first of the program, 
ran up towards a million dollars. 
About the same amount is being ear- 
marked for the current year’s expen- 
diture, commencing this Spring. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, handle the account. 

With their ultimate goal “to in- 
fluence favorably all who directly or 
indirectly affect the selection of an 


aluminum source,” Permanente aims 
at reaching: Top management, pur- 
chasing agents, engineers, designers, 
toremen and workmen, distributors, 
wholesalers, retailers, consumers and 
financial people. They use five man- 
agement magazines, and business pa- 
pers in the following specialized 
fields: Aviation, automotive, refrig- 
eration, utensil manufacturer, chemi- 
cal industry, electrical industry, rail- 
roading, building and construction, 
metal working, farming. 

Trade and consumer copy 
solemnity, make vivid use of dra- 
matic illustrations while conveying 
facts in a few words. For example: 
One series shows a_ succession of 
scenes with a red-headed youngster 
in “a bathinette that’s sturdy and 
bright, because it’s aluminum” ‘ 
“a high chair that always looks new, 
because it’s aluminum”’ with 
Mamma in the kitchen working with 
“utensils so easy to keep sparkling 
clean, because they're aluminum”. . . 
or out shopping with Junior in “a 
stroller you can push with ease, be- 
cause it’s aluminum,” ete. 


avoid 


Service to Manufacturers 


If the reader is curious to know 
where to purchase these modern ob- 
jects made of light metal, all they do 
is write to Permanente Products’ 
Consumer Service Division. A box in 
each advertisement urges: “Get the 
manufacturers’ names. For the names 
of manufacturers nearest you who 
make the aluminum products _pic- 
tured above .. .”’ they are invited to 
ask Consumer Service. It makes the 
manufacturers happy when the _ in- 
quiries are passed on to them, and 
Permanente receives many apprecia- 
tive letters from them saying they 
are doing a real service! 

So, while airplane producers are 
one of the most important users of 
aluminum, and bus, truck and trailer 
manufacturers are gobbling up alum- 
inum, Kaiser has developed a host of 
new aluminum product fabricators, 
thus solving the problem of how to 
get markets in a field with entrenched 
competition. The plan is simple: 
Create demand ; then out-service com- 
petition all along the line and keep 
your customers loyal, your distribu- 
tors eager to push your line, by al- 
ways being there with practical help 
when they want you; and always 
keep people curious about your prod- 
uct and the many things made from 
it. Evidence that this kind of service 
works is the fact that, in less than 
two years, Kaiser has tagged 20% 
of the aluminum market, with Reyn- 
olds running about 30%, Alcoa (sole 
producer until the war) getting the 
remaining 50%. 
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FEW MEN .... have played as influential a part in radio’s growth as has Frank E. 
Mullen (seated). When the medium was a teething baby of three years he decided, 
by happenstance, that radio was for him. Since 1940 he’s been executive vice-presi- 
dent of NBC; now he’s resigning to succeed G. A. Richards (standing) as president of 
stations WJR, Detroit, WGAR, Cleveland, and KM PC, Los Angeles. These three 
are the tremendous outgrowth of Richards’, then world’s largest distributor of Pontiac 
autos, purchase of the little 5,000-watt WJR back in 1926. In ’23 Mullen was 
hired by Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburgh, as radio-editor: He was a year out of 
college, knew next to nothing about radio but the job paid $7.50 a week more than the 
one he had. When he arrived for the job he discovered he was supposed to produce a 
radio program! It turned out to be the first program ever beamed to farmers... . 
That was how Frank Mullen and radio made each other’s acquaintance. Easy did it. 


OLD TIMER . . . This spry gentleman can compete 
with anyone in the U. S. for the Oldest Active Sales- 
man sweepstakes. He’s Charles H. Melson, 94, and 
young-as-he-feels, which is generally pretty kittenish. 
Recently he celebrated 82 eventful years as a dry 
goods salesman (most of them for the same firm— 
with which he’s still associated actively), plans to 
take a little vacation before he starts his second hun- 
dred years. Around Baltimore’s Daniel Miller Co.. 
wholesale dry goods house, he rules the roost, takes no 
guff from the “hired help.” Always gets to work by 
eight, refuses to knock off till four. Once a week he 
plays poker with his cronies. And he’s still a star 


salesman. People come to me,” he says, “because 
second time around I greet ‘em with ‘Hello, Charley— 
or Paul’.”” Sometimes he gets a yen to tuck a sample 
case under his arm and ride the rails again. Don’t get 
the idea he couldn’t if people didn’t interfere! 


THE BIG INCH ... . is not, in this case, 
a pipe line. He’s S. S. Inch, better known 
as Bert, general sales manager of the 
Aluminum Division, The Permanente 
Metals Corp. (See article, page 37). Bert 
Inch has been identified with some of the 
most colossal engineering jobs of this sphere 
... Bonneville Dam, Coulee Dam (he was 
superintendent of finishing), Long Beach 
Breakwater. So now that he actually sits 
in the sales managerial chair, he’s figura- 
tively on his toes in every phase of the com- 
pany’s selling. He’s really dug the ditches, 
poured the concrete. His salesmen brag 
that they can’t stump the expert—he’s got 
the answers from the ground up. Of Cor- 
nish-German extraction, he’s typically a 
product of the West Coast ... breezy, solid, 
impatient. His whole life has been spent 
there, from cradle through college (at the 
University of California) to construction. 


They're in the News 
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By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


RADIO'S OLD FASHIONED .. . scoffs Robert L. Coe. 
Maybe his reason for hurling a cynic’s ban stems from the fact 
he’s manager of the nation’s newest, and one of its most im- 
portant, television outlets—The New York Daily News 
WPIX. WPIX goes on the air June 15 to blanket New York’s 
metropolitan area . . . Bob Coe was always a wave-lengths 
fanatic. As a kid he had a ham radio outfit, later set up the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s station and manned it for 23 years— 
ending recently as chief engineer. His engineering degree 
comes from that universal University—the College of Prac- 
tical Experience. He’s had every radio job from announcer to 
manager, was a Lt. Col. in Army Air Forces Communications 
during World War II. Laughs when he says he got all the 
way to India before anyone noticed the radio background in his 
papers. He “likes to get out in the kitchen and rattle around.” 
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Behind the Scenes at Studebaker's 
‘49 Truck Preview for Dealers 


l‘o introduce to dealers its 1949 
tine of trucks, The Studebaker Corp. 
parted company this year with the 
fantare approach and got right into a 
shirt-sleeves demonstration using min- 
iatures, cutaways, and other aids to 
help dealers and their salesmen ab- 
sorb Studebaker’s “reasons why.”’ 

Studebaker’s 49er’s were previewed 
for dealers throughout the Nation in 
late April and May at a series of 
20 unveilings. They were practical 
demonstrations, staged in large halls 
where there was lots of room in 
which to move around, inspect trucks, 
and see exhibits without crowding. 
The New York showing, for exam- 
ple, instead of being in the heart of 
the city, was put on in the County 
Center, a hall which can seat 4,100 
people, at White Plains, 25 miles 
from the city. 

The layout of the exhibits in the 
20 cities followed the pattern set by 
Studebaker headquarters in South 
Bend, Ind. Each exhibit was planned 


so that each visitor would follow a 
logical course, carrying him through 
all the displays. There was, however, 
no set program. Each visitor was 
welcome to stay as long as he pleased 
at any exhibit. Admission to each 
show was by ticket, dealers being 
alone in the morning, with both 
dealers and fleet owners attending in 
the afternoon. 

Studebaker’s preview had a dual 
purpose: To unveil the new models 
and to give passenger car salesmen 


ARENA: 
{in this case, one that seats 
4,100), Studebaker put on display 
a large number of types, provid- 


By taking a large hall 


ing adequate room for shows. 
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cues on how to sell trucks. ‘To this 
end, considerable of the preview ma- 
terial had a definite training slant. 
The cutaways, which consistently 
held the spotlight, fell into the train- 
ing as well as demonstration class. 
The cutaway chassis was set over 
a blue plush floor covering with a 
low rope fence surrounding it. It 
was the subject for a series of 15- 
minute talks and demonstrations, fol- 
lowed by question periods. This kind 
of demonstration has been presented 


at passenger car shows, but seldom 
at dealer meetings. 

The chassis demonstrator made 
this point at each talk: “‘Point out to 
prospects the good features of Stude- 
baker trucks, even though they have 
made up their minds to buy. It is 
true that salesmanship has not been 
necessary lately, but from the long 
range view it is well for your cus- 
tomers to know why these are good 
trucks.” 

Similar displays told the story of 
Studebaker’s cab, its rear axle and 
brakes. The ‘Accessibility Display,” 
showing that not only the engine but 
also the wiring of the instrument 
panel are easily accessible, was popu- 
lar. 

Studebaker anticipated that people 
at their show, as at any public gath- 
ering where you walk around, would 
get tired, seek seats and something 
new to look at or read. Studebaker 
provided for this relaxation, but con- 
tinued to make available selling in- 
formation. In a separate room, with 
seats, Studebaker set up a_ theater, 
showing throughout the day the short 
film, “Horizons Unlimited,” then 


ELBOW ROOM: Accessory display (right, above) 
and tables (right) covered with dealer helps were 
spread out so that dealers and fleet owners could 
Get at literature easily. Three-tier fixtures 
background are by Display Corp., Milwaukee. 


putting on a 15-minute “Teletalk” 
recording, and, finally, a color slide 


film on Studebaker’s engine and the’ 


Weasel, an amphibious truck-type 
vehicle produced for the Army. 
The ‘“Teletalks” brought messages 
from Studebaker’s top executives. 
Each talk was less than three min- 
utes. While each speaker was being 


in 


GRASS ROOTS COMMENTS: The man 
with the ''mike" is Mauri Rose, 1948 winner 
at the Indianapolis Speedway, who was 
Studebaker's "Roving Reporter" at many 
of the shows. Dealers’ comments were 
then played back, later sent to South 
Bend for inclusion in dealers’ publication. 


heard his picture was flashed on a 
Translite. Poses for the speakers 
were purposely varied, some standing 
and others seated, some indoors and 
others outdoors, but always in the 
attitude of speaking. 

Another diversion was a “Roving 
Reporter” in the main hall who used 
a wire recorder to interview dealers. 
Mauri Rose, who won the 1948 races 
at Indianapolis Speedway, usually 
took part in the interviews. Each 
day the recordings were sent to South 
Bend where the dealer comments 
were transcribed for a special edition 
of the dealer house magazine. 

Attendance at each exhibit ranged 
from 800 in smaller cities to 1,500 
in larger ones. Buffet-style lunches 
were served, except on the Pacific 
Coast, where meetings started with 
breakfasts. At mealtime there were 


no speeches, but recorded music was 
played. 


SMALL FRY: Parents trust their young tots with 
Wichita's friendly bus drivers. Confident parents 
buy more bus rides. Looking ahead, Transportation 
Corp. knows that kids grow into voters who some 
day will have a hand in franchise renewal. 


BEGINNERS' SCHOOL: 
Drivers get off on the right 
foot with cues from the 
company's training school. 
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Not for one moment are the men who 
drive Wichita buses allowed to forget 
that the folks who drop nickels in the 
cash box are the folks who provide 
the payroll. Repeat training courses 
teach tact, courtesy, and patience. 
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| Courtesy Course Puts Polish 


On Bus Drivers Manners 


BY BLISS ISELY 


A soft tongue and a thick hide are 
qualities highly esteemed in bus oper- 
ators by the Wichita Transportation 
Corp., Wichita, Kan. <A thick skin 
enables an operator to endure irri- 
table patrons. A soft answer turns 
away wrath, and builds good custom- 
er relations. 

Wichita’s bus operators are a shin- 
ing example of almost unfailing cour- 
tesy. The corporation maintains a 
school of manners, where the men 
learn to win friends and put more 
fares into the cash box. 

“No other investment pays bigger 
dividends than good manners,” says 
Al J. Cleary, vice-president in charge 
of the company’s operations. ‘‘I know. 
I've learned the hard way by trial 
and error.” 


Customer Always Right 


If a courtesy school can be a suc- 
cess with bus operators, any business 
can make profitable use of one. Bus 
operators meet the greatest number 
of their customers during hours when 
they are grouchiest. Passengers rush- 
ing to work in the morning when 
they would rather be in bed, or 
crowding each other going home after 
a day of tribulations, tend to vent 
their peeves on the operators. The 
harassed driver helps the blind and 
crippled, sees that children entrusted 
to him get off at right corners, main- 
tains schedules, weaves in and out of 
trafic streams to pick up passengers 
at curbs, makes change, checks trans- 
fers, answers questions, and carries 
out 1,001 other duties. 

To insure that he does all this with 
a smile in his heart as well as on his 
tace, Mr. Cleary sets an example by 
wagging a soft tongue himself. The 


. men know he’s boss all right, but any 


one of his 250 employes can see the 
boss if he has a wish to do so. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Cleary has trained his 
Supervisors to issue orders that sound 
like requests. For instance, a super- 
Visor suggests: 

_ Will you switch over to Kellogg 
Street this trip?” “I’d like you to run 
to the end of the line before turning 
into the garage.” 

Responding, the operators, when 
shooing Passengers away from the 
entry, will ask: 

“Can you move back, folks? It'll 
help me a lot.” “Lotsa tired working 
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girls out there on the curb. Let’s 
give ‘em a chance to get home. Canya 
step back from the door, please?” 


Selection of Employees 


Myr. Cleary’s system begins with 
hiring help. He accepts only teach- 
able, sociable and submissive men, 
rather than the dominant type. While 
a dominant personality is desirable 
for many types of salesmanship, it 
has no value for a bus operator, ac- 
cording to David D. Fishback, per- 
sonnel and public relations director. 
Mr. Fishback points out that the 
operator has but a flash of a sec- 
ond’s contact to make his impression 
on his patron, which is too short a 
time to practice dominance. After 
candidates pass physical examinations 
and tests for safety driving, Mr. Fish- 
back sifts out the unteachable, un- 
sociable, dominant, and neurotic by 
giving the American Transit <Asso- 
ciation’s “IQ” queries and _ tests 
worked out at Stanford University 
by Robert G. Bernreuter, psycholo- 


‘ gist. He also weeds out men with 


anti-Negro prejudices or those who 
are hostile to any religious beliefs. 

Applicants who pass the tests are 
then trained on a bus by older oper- 
ators. They also attend a safety and 
courtesy school for an hour each 
week. After passing the probationary 
stage, candidates take regular runs. 

“NIany business concerns end 
schooling right there,” points out Mr. 
Cleary, ‘but we have a post-graduate 
school. Every operator, no matter 
how long he has been in service or 
how perfect his record, attends class 
for an hour once a month to refresh 
his memory and learn new rules for 
safety and courtesy.” 


Exchange of Ideas 


The post-graduate school is con- 
ducted by executives, but operators 
contribute to discussions, for they are 
anxious to give tips to each other. 
They are thoroughly sold on the 
thought that the person who drops 
a fare in the cash box is the one who 
pays their salaries and is entitled to 
consideration. At a recent session, an 
operators who had been berated by a 
passenger without apparent cause, 
wanted to know what he should have 
done. Another operator, with 13 
vears’ record without a complaint 


against him, gave out this answer: 

“Just a few weeks ago one of my 
old customers burned me up awful. 
I could think of no reason for it as 
far as | was concerned, and so I 
figured his pancakes were not digest- 
ing right. 1 humored him by saying 
| was sorry. Guess he got to think- 
ing he had done me wrong, the next 
day he gave me a carton of cigarets.” 

One day this question came up: 
Why does a corporation with a fran- 
chise have to worry about customers ? 
An operator had this answer: 

“We've got competition aplenty. 
Passengers will stand for late buses 
and crowding but not for sass. They 
ride the bus because they don’t want 
to park a car, but if they get mad at 
us, they'll drive their cars. If they 
haven't a car, they'll save and buy 
one and we'll all be out of our jobs 
when everybody drives. And the 
kids, it’s surprising how quick they’ll 
grow up and be mayors. How’d our 
company get a new franchise from a 
mayor who’s sore at us?” 


Drivers Like System 


Operators unreservedly believe that 
making friends pays. 

“Here’s how it works,” explains 
an old hand. “I had an accident once. 
Wasn’t my fault, but I needed wit- 
nesses in case I had to defend myself 
in court. Nobody wants to be a wit- 
ness, but they signed up for me, be- 
cause I’d never grouched.” 

Mr. Cleary compares a bus to a 
store. ““No storekeeper hates his cus- 
tomers,” he said in a recent circular 
to his men. He insists that a bus 
operator is a salesman and that those 
who come into his bus are customers 
as much as patrons of a store. His 
motto: “Don’t hate your customers.” 

That the men like their patrons is 
illustrated by the action of an oper- 
ator who recently was handed an 
expired transfer. He could have 
shoved it back with the curt state- 
ment that it was no good. Instead, 
he asked: 

“Haven't you 
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another transfer, 
By putting it that way, he _ per- 
mitted the patron to save face. The 
passenger hunted, through his pockets, 
commented that he must have thrown 
away his good transfer, and paid his 


fare without resentment. 
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It's a Selling Job 


BY C. F. MUGRIDGE * Dodge and Mugridge 


Consultants in Labor Relations, Employe Public Relations, and Management Communications 


Is my job important? What does all this management gob- 
bledegook mean? What is free enterprise anyway? Clear 
answers to such questions can lift worker morale, improve 
efficiency, give employes the sense of playing on a team. 


“You are proposing that | initiate 
a program for selling my workers on 
the merits of the company? 

‘That is the most preposterous 
suggestion | have ever heard. We 
have to sell customers—that in it- 
self is a big job. Our workers should 
be grateful to the company. I be- 
lieve they are, for it supplies their 
incomes and livings. No person in his 
right mind has to be sold that. And 
workers ought to appreciate the un- 
ceasing worry suffered by my associ- 
ates and me in keeping this business 
alive. We are charged with the im- 
portant task of management — and 
successful management. We willingl) 
accept this directional responsibility. 
Workers do their part by performing 
efficiently and maintaining loyalty to 
the company. To believe they have to 
be sold on this is utterly ridiculous.” 


Signs of Awakening 


These hypothetical comments 
might have been spoken in good faith 
by almost any industrialist—and not 
so many years ago. Only recently 
has there been any sign of awaken- 
ing to the need for selling employes 
on their companies and the economic 
system in which they function. 

It has taken a long time for Amer- 
ican industry to see the connection 
between salesmanship and the labor 
problem. But, assailed and impugned 
on all fronts, management finally 
realized that something was basically 
wrong. “What have we done to war- 
rant this bitter attack?” was the gen- 
eral plea. ‘Then came the search for 
the culprits, guilty of the sniping and 
sharp-shooting. They were not diffi- 
cult to find, for the New Deal and 
its favored satellite—the labor move- 
ment—were not hesitant in taking in- 
dustry for the proverbial ride. 

Years of bitter feuding followed 
with industry a poor second in most 
of the issues. Out of this, however, 
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ensued an extraordinary discovery: 
A few outstanding industrial leaders 
came to realize that the real culprit 
had not been uncovered. ‘he answer, 
they acclaimed, was not what indus- 
try had done; it was’ what it had 
failed to do. Industry had erred pre- 
viously in berating and deriding em- 
ployes for their ingratitude, in de- 
nouncing unions for seemingly unde- 
served censure. All this was negative, 
action-feeble, defensive tactics bound 
to provoke unhealthy reaction. Here 
was a problem involving human rela- 
tions and demanding precise analysis 
and research—the type of positive ac- 
tion industry employed in_ solving 
other exacting problems. 

An astute industrialist is credited 
with this observation: ‘‘We shattered 
precedents in production techniques 
to create an unparalleled standard of 
living. We have sold to stockholders 
industry's sound investment qualities. 
We have developed sales and adver- 
tising skills impelling people the 
world over to literally beg tor oppor- 
tunity to buy our products. But de- 
spite these unusual abilities we have 
failed miserably in selling our em- 
ployes that industrial and capitalistic 
institutions are worthy of respect.” 

‘To merchandise products requires 
salesmen trained in the art of over- 
coming resistance — and accomplish- 
ing this in a manner acceptable to the 
customer. No company would be stu- 
pid enough to subject its customers 
to untrained and unfitted salesmen. 
Think of a salesman attempting to 
sell a large air-conditioning unit 
without knowing—to the last detail 
—what it will do, how it operates, 
what it will cost, what are its unique 
advantages and exceptional values. 
He would lose the sale and offend the 
customer. 

But that is just about what we are 
doing with employes. Our sales abil- 
ity within plants is grossly inadequate 
primarily because the need for it still 


Management-Labor Harmony: 


commands limited recognition. A 
president normally heads an organza- 
tion with general managers, sales 
managers, superintendents, supervis- 
ors, and foremen to carry out allo- 
cated duties. These are the people 
under whose direction fall the re 
sponsibility for production and em- 
ploye relations. They are in reality 
company salesmen whether or not 
they realize it. 

Common practice in the past few 
years has been to delegate employe 
relations to a specialist, the industrial 
relations or personnel manager. This 
has been a grave error, for most of 
these experts have attempted to vin- 
dicate the omissions of an organiza- 
tion instead of training it in the art 
of selling. Employes form opinions 
ot the company by the inaction, ac- 
tion, and conduct of their immediate 
bosses. 


Vital Interest in Security 


Employes want information about 
their company. This is not a fatuous 
assumption. They are vitally inter- 
ested in security. They would like 
to have the intricacies of incentive 
plans—many of which they think are 
cockeyed—unfathomed. ‘They desire 
concrete knowledge of benefit plans. 
“What does this complicated clause 
in the union contract mean and how 
does it concern me? What are these 
things called personnel policies? How 
do you explain the meaning of thes 
high-fallutin terms—job evaluation, 
allocation factor, effort-rating, incre 
ment, factor comparisons, _ single: 
fixed-range theory, superannuated 
employe? And please tell us what the 


words “notwithstanding, whereas 
aforesaid, proviso, arbitrable, sift 
nify. 


These and countless other que* 
tions affecting his pay and daily lite 
are on the tongue of the worker. He 
wants them explained by his boss 
understandable language. ‘To a work 
er there is no substitute for a g 
boss who knows his stuff—to us 
shop vernacular. But workers have 
put their queries to the boss only 
find on too many occasions that he 
did not know the answers. And offer 
he has not been reluctant to infe! 
that he is suspicious of the many s!* 
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Telephone Relay 
about 3/5 actual size 
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HEN you drop a nickel in a pay station and dial a call 
—or dial from home or office—as many as 1000 telephone 
relays go into action. 


The relay is the little device illustrated above—an electrical 
switch that works far faster than you can wink. You probably 
don’t know it exists. But you couldn’t make a telephone call 
without it. 


These relays leap into service when you telephone, opening and 
closing circuits. They operate millions of times in their lifetime. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this relay and some of 
the Laboratories’ best scientific minds are spending all their 
time improving it. 


Is it worth while to assign such great talent to so small a device? 


Here is the answer: There are more than 100,000,000 relays in 
the Bell System and they represent one dollar out of every six 
spent for equipment in dial telephone exchanges. 


Design changes by Bell Teiephone Laboratories have already 
saved millions of dollars in cost and greatly improved telephone 
service. It is this kind of research, especially in a time 
of rising costs, that helps keep your Bell System 
telephone service low in price. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research 
organization, working to bring you the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost 


tems imposed upon him by higher 
authorities—systems he never under- 
stood or in the formation of which 
he had no part. This is not disloy- 
alty; it is an indomitable human trait 
~—a recourse to save face practiced by 
people from all walks of life; it is 
technically called rationalization. 
Informed Management Needed 

Amelioration of prevailing em- 
ploye attitudes demands organizations 
of trained and informed management 
people down to the last foreman. 
How can this ever be accomplished ? 
Does this imply that American in- 
dustry must develop educational di- 
visions? ‘The answer to this question 
is an emphatic “‘yes.”” We must con- 
vert the hundreds of thousands of 
people in the lower ranks of manage- 
ment to be able representatives and 
salesmen of their companies. Fore- 
men, supervisors, office managers, 
sales managers, superintendents are 
contronted daily with sales resistance 
beyond their ability to overcome. 
They are frequently embarrassed. 
They are subjected to constant frus- 
tration. Their morale is at a low 
ebb. ‘Their knowledge of scientific 
management is scant. Many of them 
do not understand the art of human 
relations—a basic necessity now for 
successful selling. 

This condition prevails in most of 
our industries. ‘There are some ex- 
ceptions in which awakened com- 


panies are pioneering and setting ex- 
amples for others. Let us examine the 
progress in one plant where it was 
the author’s privilege to aid in the 
formation of the program four years 
ago. At the outset, it was agreed the 
company would establish an educa- 
tional department with its activities 
directed by an individual skilled in 
the art of teaching. For teaching is 
an art and few people — including 
business tycoons—are able to master 
its fine points. It was concluded, too, 
that the program should be intro- 
duced gradually; that considerable 
pilot work should be accomplished be- 
fore launching out on an _ over-all 
basis; that it should be sold on a 
voluntary basis. 

Educational programs among 
adults are ordinarily opposed. People 
are afraid of failing, of being belit- 
tled, of exposing their ignorance. 
That is the reason for the failure of 
many programs. In this plant several 
small groups of volunteers were 
started. No further expansion: took 
place until it was urgently requested 
by the superintendents. ‘The pilot 
groups through their enthusiasm and 
improvement in job performance in- 
directly sold the benefits of manage- 
ment education. 

This program made _ phenomenal 
progress primarily because of the ex- 
cellence of its co-ordinator. These 
same people, today enjoying the re- 
wards of study, would have readily 


“You call yourself a sales director and you can’t even give 
them away!” 
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opposed and defeated the same pro- 
gram if maladministered or untact- 
fully handled. Principles of organiza- 
tion (incidentally, sadly lacking be- 
fore the program), cost accounting 
and controls, time and motion study, 
interpretation of the union contract, 
human relations, job evaluation, 
handling grievances and a wide range 
of management techniques were mas- 
tered. As individuals experienced im- 
provement, additional requested sub- 
jects were introduced into the curric- 
ulum. 

For example, here are some of the 
subjects proposed by the foremen: 
Seventy-five per cent of their time 
was spent in selling ideas to em- 
ployes. Therefore they needed courses 
in public speaking and the art of 
selling. ‘They had heard about train- 
ing in how to improve one’s personal 
appearance. Why not teach it to 
them? Since the advent of the educa- 
tional project they found time lack- 
ing for the reading they felt was 
necessary. What about a course to 
improve their reading speed ? 


Sessions Rated 


_ All sessions are anonymously rated 

to determine if the subject matter 
and its presentation are satisfactory. 
In some cases executives were 
dropped from the teaching staff be- 
cause of their low ratings. A one- 
time vehement opponent of the pro- 
gram has become its outstanding 
teacher and enthusiastic supporter. 

Needless to say, the rigorous stand- 
ard, developed by the lower manage- 
ment personnel, prompted top man- 
agement to ponder about its own 
limitations. It is interesting to note 
that the same courses were used for 
the top stratum, for the fundamentals 
of good manageme.1t apply in all seg- 
ments of an organization. Employes 
too have been exposed to education 
and much work has been done with 
union stewards. In this endeavor, 
company and union educational de- 
partments have successfully collabo- 
rated. 

Costs have declined, morale is 
high, union-company relationship is 
a model for the country. Devastating 
politics have been completely wiped 
out; defense mechanisms no _ longer 
come into play; logical conclusions 
have supplanted emotional rantings. 
Certainly there are differences of 
opinion, for this is a virile group 
down to the last employe. But these 
are ironed out by factual discussions. 
Here workers are directed by bosses 
who “know their stuff.’’ Confidence 
permeates the organization. 

Management is now awakening to 
the need for regaining employe re 
spect. This has resulted in aggressive 
promotion to provide employes with 
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Modern Appliances Move 
in to Rout Drudgery for 
Farm Housewives in 


Southwest 


Southwestern women ride herd and 
drive tractors. They take hold of club 
and community programs. They round 
up their housework with modern home 
equipmént. Theyre real homemakers. 

They still agree “the barn builds 
the house, the house doesn’t build the 
barn” but they also know the house 
builds the home. 

They know that when tlie ideal barn 
gets the proper house built, the family 
must still have energy left to enjoy it. 

They know farming can be done 
more profitably with efficient modern 
equipment. Also, farm homemaking. 
They are aware of the importance of 
conserving woman power. 

Eager to adopt efficient homemak- 
ing methods, many Oklahoma and 
Texas families had such equipment as 
irons. washers and refrigerators stand- 
ing in the house waiting for the power 
line to be run in. The minute current 
was turned on appliance motors 
turned over and previously installed 
lighting fixtures illuminated the rooms. 

Said Mrs. B. F. Caldwell, Bryan 
county, Oklahoma, “We just wanted to 
run outside and shout! To think we 
farm women, after all these years, can 
have such conveniences.” 


BiuE Monpays ARE A THING OF THE PAST 
= Many SourHwesteRN Farm Homes, 
HANKS TO THE AUTOMATIC WASHER. 
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THE Home FREEZER IS SIMPLIFYING MEAL 
I H F SIMF MEA 
FARM 


PREPARATION IN HUNDREDS OF 
HoMES IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


In Oklahoma, 36,000 new customers 
were hooked to REA lines in 1947, 
Privately owned power companies like- 
wise report huge increases in numbers 
of customers on their rural lines. All 
of which means considerable electrical 
energy is releasing woman power for 
better living. 

Home freezers are common equip- 
ment in this cattle land. One distrib- 
utor in Oklahoma reports 50% of his 
sales are going to farm homes... and 
the ratio is on the increase. 

Farm women, through the home 
freezer, know the blessing of freezing 
garden fresh fruits and vegetables and 
the joy of serving them at the end of 
a busy day. They understand nutrition 
values, too. 

Gas and electric ranges and _ re- 
frigerators, properly placed in well 
planned kitchens, contribute to mod- 
ern farm homemaking. Electric irons 
are standard equipment in every elec- 
trified farm and ranch home. Toasters 
and electrical waffle bakers; radio 
combinations and vacuum cleaners are 
small appliances most popular with 
these homemakers. 

Modern gas and electrical equip- 
ment has given a lift to living in this 
Southwestern farm and ranch country. 
It means increased enjoyment in work, 
more recreation, better family rela- 
tionships, wider interest and greater 
participation in community affairs. 


Tuts ENTERPRISING FARM HOMEMAKER 
INSERTS WirRE BASKET IN LAUNDRYETTE, 
AND Has Mopern DIsHWASHER. 


These progressive rural women are 
no longer keeping house. They are 
making homes. 


Kaas hermes 


Epitor 


Record breaking farm income of 
1947 is being backed up by prospects 
for a better-than-average 1948 wheat 
crop in the Southwest, says the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. On the 
basis of reported condition and acreage 
as of May first, the Oklahoma-Texas 
crop is indicated at 123,837,000 
bushels, compared with 109,366,000 
bushels averaged in the past ten years. 
To many, this means more home im- 
provements for 1948 . . . a wave of 
buying that can be influenced to a 
great degree through advertising in 
The Farmer-Stockman, 


FARMER ~STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY ...DALLAS 


Tue OKLAHOMA PuBLISHING Co.: THE OKLAHOMAN AND Times—WKY, OxLAHoma Crry—KVOR, Cotorapo Sprincs 
KLZ, Denver (Under Affiliated Management )—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE Katz AGENCY, INc. 
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material about their companies and 
the capitalistic system. Much of it, 
particularly that which has been di- 
rected by experts, is excellent and 
effective. Ioo much, unfortunately, 
has been vapid and trashy. But a 
word of warning is appropriate at 
this point. Improvement in employe 
attitudes will never be accomplished 
by written propaganda alone, despite 
its sincerity and veracity. We are 
great people for discovering pana- 
ceas. Let us hope that this surge of 
employe messages does not develop 
into one, because it might submerge 
and retard the real remedy—develop- 
ment of plant salesmen. 


Written Material Important 


Advertising is used to make it 
easier for salesmen to sell products. 
It is an important supplement to a 
general sales program and must syn- 
chronize with it. No company would 
think of calling in its salesmen be- 
cause its advertising appeared highly 
effective. The personal contact is 
always essential ; customers do not re- 
main sold without it. Likewise writ- 
ten material to employes must sup- 
plement the training plan. All man- 
agement people—including sales man- 
agement—must be back of it, able to 
explain it, and be prepared to answer 


all the questions it raises. 

There are definite principles to be 
followed in the preparation of writ- 
ten material for employes. A clear- 
cut objective of the message must be 
determined—its purpose and what it 
is to convey; its format must be de- 
cided — designed to arouse interest 
and readership. Its composition must 
be studied with utmost expertness to 
be certain it may be read and ab- 
sorbed with a minimum of mental 
effort. Humans inherently are men- 
tally lazy. If written material taxes 
the brain, if it has to be studied or 
reviewed to ferret out its meaning, 
rest assured it will find the trash can 
after a casual glance at its uninviting 
contents. It is strange that business 
leaders are prone to violate these 
principles. Many of their letters to 
employes are couched in semantics 
far beyond the comprehension of well 
educated people, let alone those with 
ordinary schooling. And yet these 
same leaders would reject advertis- 
ing copy of similar standard. 

Regardless of the efficacy of presi- 
dents’ letters or other official mate- 
rial to employes, it falls far short of 
results obtained by informed plant 
salesmen, in direct personal contact 
with their customers for 40 or more 
hours a week. Even basic material 
union contracts and personnel poli- 


cies—common in some degree to most 
plants, generally violates the cardinal 
principles of good salesmanship. 

Labor contracts should be impor- 
tant instruments in preserving and 
enhancing a sound relationship be. 
tween the company and its employes, 
They set forth codes of behavior, re. 
sponsibilities, and mutual obligations, 
the adherence to which would guar- 
antee to management and workers— 
not to forget the public — peaceful 
and progressive relations. But they 
are composed in unappealing and in- 
comprehensible legal terminology, a 
traditional habit with scant excuse. 
Often their perplexing verbiage pro- 
motes misunderstanding and _ dishar- 
mony. 


Use Everyday Lingo 


To alter this absurd and nonsensi- 
cal practice is difficult; most of the 
opposition comes from lawyers. In 
many instances we have found it 
necessary to prepare an additional 
document written in shop language 
and everyday lingo. This becomes the 
instrument for teaching management 
and union people the true concepts 
of the contract. It is titled, “Here's 
How to Use the Labor Contract.” 

Let us examine one clause picked 
at random from a labor contract, for 
they all follow the same pattern! 


helps MONTGOMERY WARD 
meet keen competition in 
Women’s Fashions” 


“Our Washington and Baltimore stores teletype 
customer orders to our Chicago Fashion Headquarters 
daily. These fashion orders are shipped the same 
day, via Capital Airfreight, for next morning delivery 
in Washington or Baltimore. These methods enable 
Montgomery Ward Fashions House at Chicago to com- 
pete successfully with other retail outlets in a highly 
competitive fashion market,” says Mr. Crow. 


Overnight delivery service via Capital Airfreight can 
help you meet competition and increase turnover by 
operating with quickly replenished smaller inventories! 


SERVING 70 IMPORTANT CENTERS OF 


COMMERCE, 


says F. A. Crow, Fashions Traffic Manager 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Find out how Capital Airfreight can speed the sales 
momentum of your merchandise. Call your local 
Capital Representative — or write to: 


vital 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 


INDUSTRY, AND RECREATION 


— 
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Want to do something about 
the high cost of sel ling? 


[o 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 


If you think sales costs have mounted. just 
look at what the poor Production Manager's 
been up against with rising labor costs. rising 
materials costs, rising equipment costs. 


How's he going to get costs down? 


You know the answer. Chiefly by improved 
mechanization; by making it possible for each 
high-priced pair of hands in his plant to pro- 
duce more in less time. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 
opportunity to reduce sales costs 


The Sales Manager can apply the mechaniza- 
tion principle to producing orders. He can 
make it possible for each salesman, each job- 
ber or dealer or distributor to produce more. 


How? 


By making the printed word do more of the 
telling in selling so the salesman can use more 
of his costly time for closing. 


Direct mail, publication advertising. catalogs. 
handbooks. films. radio—all means of trans- 
mitting sales information to prospects and cus- 
tomers—are the Sales Manager's tools. Each 
has certain characteristics that give it an eco- 
nomical edge over the others. Each can be de- 
signed to mesh with the others in a powerful. 
flexible sales-producing mechanism that im- 
proves sales control and multiplies the econ- 
omy of the Sales Manager’s operation. 


Even small gains in the better use of those tools 
bring great improvement in the efficiency of 
sales production and sometimes open up wide 
areas for cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a 
time; in one market at a time 


The first step is to review all the specifying 


THE 


and buying influences. including those other 
than the people your salesmen normally reach. 
Do you know them all? 


The second step is to find out the viewpoints. 
practices, prejudices, and confusions that 
cloak your product in the eyes of your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Do you know — for sure 
—what they think and why they think it? 


The third step is to determine what to say that 
will help improve those viewpoints, practices 
and prejudices, and reduce confusions—and to 
decide how often it must be said to get results. 


The fourth step is to select which tools to use 
for saying what needs to be said (booklets. 
magazines, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information). 


That's advertising that helps people buy 


We call the use of the printed word that helps 
your prospects buy. “ “Ditch-Digging’ Adver- 
tising.” It's advertising that grows out of re- 
alistic sales analysis. First it digs out what 
your prospects want to know before they buy; 
then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 


You might get an idea or two of how you can 
mechanize your operation for lower unit sales 
costs from a little 20-page booklet we’ve put 
together, called “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy.” We'll be 


glad to send you a copy. 


Here’s a free booklet for 
Sales Executives who might 
be interested in dei eloping 
more selling power by using 
“ “Ditch-Digging’ Advertis- 


. ” 
ing. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “’ 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + 
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Famous Bi CPCI ove Tae ¢ 
,, bat at home they read The Dallas Mews << 


The retail shops and stores of Dallas sell over $425 million dollars’ worth 


of good things a year... about a thousand dollars for every man, 
woman and child in the city (metropolitan) zone. That's a mighty high 
figure. 


But there are over a million people in the Dallas retail market 
outside of the city itself! 


Many thousands of these people are people who come to Dallas 
for much of their shopping. It's because of these customers that the 
Dallas stores are among the finest in America. 


At home—these people read The Dallas News. They are an essential 
part of the Dallas market. They are essential to you. 


Only The Dallas News can give you the whole Dallas 


Sell the readers of the News and 


you have sold the Dallas Market. tents 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC 
RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WEAA ¥ 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York e@ Chicago e@ Detroit @ Sanfrancisco * Los Angeles 
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“Section 3—Holiday Pay. An 

employe having seniority (three 

months) with the Employer, 
regularly scheduled to work on 
holiday and not working on 

that day because the plant as a 

whole is generally closed, will re- 

ceive for “such holiday, his stand- 
ard base rate for one day’s work, 
provided that such employe shall 
not have absented himself from 
work on his regularly scheduled 
work day immediately following 
such holiday, unless the absence 

is due to bona fide illness or 

injury.” 

Here is a maze of 85 words and 
all in one sentence. ‘The employe 
looks at it, reads it—perhaps—and 
decides to ask his foreman what it 
means. The foreman refers him to his 
shop steward. And the latter decides 
there is no need to worry about this 
now; it can wait until an issue con- 
cerning it arises. 

Transcribed by the “Here’s How” 
technique it loses austerity and_be- 
comes easy to read and comprehend. 


Section 3—About Holiday Pay 


1. To get holiday pay you 
must have 3 months’ senior- 
ity. 

2. And you must report for 

work the day before and the 

day after the holiday. 

(a) No excuse except hon- 

est-to-god sickness or bad in- 

jury. 

You'll be paid one day's 

work at standard base rate. 

The language needs no explana- 
tion and its potential results obvious. 
Why do we persist in serving em- 
ploves and their leaders with a hodge- 
podge of confusing stuff? 

Industry in general has committed 
the same sins in defining policies. 
Here again we find the staid and un- 
palatable statements attracting scant 
readership and little understanding. 
Much of this grass-root material is 
dogmatic, unrealistic, negative, and 
incapable of administration by lower 
management. Foremen cannot and 
will not enforce disciplinary measures 
with which they disagree. ‘Io do so 
would destroy the faith of employes. 
But foremen want guiding principles 
—and so do union stewards. 

Research and practical work in this 
held have convinced us that absence 
ot comprehendible and comprehensive 
Policies is a basic reason for unsold 
employes and frustrated management 
personnel. ‘To overcome this we have 
utilized a novel technique to make 
Policies 4 vital part of the employer- 
employe relationship. ‘his technique 
is best described by citing an exam- 
Ple from a client’s manual. 
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This concerns the common _prob- 
lem of smoking. It is treated in a 
set of guiding principles, which has 
proved most effective in — dispelling 
misunderstanding: 


About Smoking 


1. No smoking except in desig- 
nated areas. 

2. And this is an _ absolute 
“must.” Violation means dis- 
charge. 

3. For we use inflammable and 
explosive materials. 

4+. If you work in a NO 
SMOKING AREA don’t 
sneak out for a smoke. 

5. Ask your supervisor if you 
really need one. 

6. He will be reasonable, if you 
are. 

7. And then go to an area 
where smoking is allowed— 
and enjoy it. 

8. Sure, women can smoke in 
permitted areas. 


. 


~ 


This has real teeth in it; and it 
should have. But it recognizes too 
that consideration should be given to 
workers confined to areas in which 


smoking is forbidden. It is the type | 


of approach that breeds confidence, 
an imperative selling technique. Need- 
less to say when the foreman re- 
viewed this he was pleased. For up 
to this time his smoking problem had 
been solved by turning his back. And 
this is what a lot of good foremen 
are compelled to do. 

Space does not permit a full de- 
scription of the follow-up discussions 
with employes that should always be 
arranged to explain guiding princi- 
ples, once they are established. If the 
principles have been properly simpli- 
fied, they provide a wonderful aid for 
effective meetings. This is personal- 
ized selling, expedient and profitable. 

Customers need personalized sell- 
ing, and so do employes. Our selling 
job will not be removed by the Taft- 
Hartley Law or other labor legisla- 
tion. To think so is dangerous. 
Unions and collective bargaining are 
here to stay—at least as long as our 
economic system remains as it. is. 
Neither should we expect perfect ac- 
cord between labor and management. 
We are a dynamic people living i ina 
dynamic country. And this invites 
differences of opinion—the very bases 
for progress. But we should strive 
for better understanding for mutual 
respect. And above all we should 
learn how to disagree agreeably. 

Yes, industry has another selling 
job—and undoubtedly its most impor- 
tant one. Employes want to be sold 
on their companies. And, like cus- 
tomers, they have to be sold. 


SELL 


No. 1 Market 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


No. 1 State 


WSJS. 


@ wiwsron- salem @® 


THE JOURNAL- SENTINEL STATION 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


SoundScriber announces 
new, 
exclusive... 
discopying! 


Now ... you may make duplicate discs of 


anything you record .. . right at your desk. 
Important telephone calls, special instructions 
to department heads, confidential instructions 
to field personnel . . . right on your new Sound- 
Scriber and every one is a permanent, 
accurate record. 

This automatic DISCOPYING feature is 
now available on all SoundScriber dictation 
machines . . . at o additional cost! 

Send the coupon now, for a demonstration 
of this revolutionary development. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


ELECTROMNE DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
Dept. SM-6, New Haven 4, Conn. 

Send me information on DISCOPYING. 
NAME 
9 Ee ——— 
oe STATE 
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Telling Public About Oil 


During the month of June, a new 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
advertising campaign is bringing to 
more than 55,000,000 readers of na- 
tional magazines the story of the job 
the oil industry is doing to meet 
America’s ever increasing uses of 
petroleum products. 

Each advertisement in the series 
dramatizes a specific phase of the in- 
dustry. The first five advertisements 
feature production, exploration, re- 
fining, transportation and marketing, 
with particular emphasis on the in- 
dependent jobber. 

The three broad objectives of the 
campaign are to tell the public: (1) 
How the oil industry is building new 
facilities and w orking to meet Amer- 
ica’s ever increasing use of petroleum 
products; (2) how to take full ad- 
vantage of the utility and economy 
of petroleum products by using them 
wisely and efficiently; (3) how com- 
petition in the oil industry results in 
constantly improved products, higher 
standards of service, and ever in- 
creasing supplies at reasonable prices. 

A full-page advertisement will ap- 
pear every month in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Collier's, Look, 
and Pathfinder. In addition, a spe- 
cial campaign designed to meet the 


same objectives but which highlights 
the major uses of oil, will appear 
every month in The American 
Weekly and This Week Magazine. 
Through the combined readership of 
these publications, the oil industry 
story will be told to nearly half of 
all adults in the United States. 

The advertising campaign will help 
answer many questions which have 
confused the public about the oil in- 
dustry. Many people still do not 
realize that the current demand for 
oil products surpasses even the peak 
war year of 1945, 

In addition, the campaign is de- 
signed to help people understand 
more clearly the complicated, highly 
competitive nature of the oil indus- 
try. The advertisements go behind 
the scenes in each branch of the in- 
dustry, show how _ night-and-day, 
‘round-the-clock efforts by thousands 
of individual companies of all types 
and sizes are necessary, first to dis- 
cover oil and then to keep it flow- 
ing from the well to the gasoline 
pump and the fuel oil tank. 

As in 1947, a major part of the 
1948 advertising plan will be a co- 
ordinated drive to have the individual 
companies tie in with the theme of 
the national advertising. A _ tabloid 
size newspaper is being distributed by 
the thousands this month through 


AMMUNITION for selling Allis-Chalmers pumps weighing several hundred pounds 
is this one-fourth scale desk-top model which enables a prospect to determine 
for himself how the pumps are disassembled. Model and case weigh 20 pounds. 
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First Again — / 
with Tobacco Men, 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO 

UNDER new management of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes this month start campaign via 
American Newspaper Advertising Network, 
Inc., in addition to radio, magazines, news- 
paper Sunday supplements and car cards. 


district committees announcing the 
new campaign and offering free mats 
for four newspaper campaigns to be 
run locally. TTwo of these campaigns 
were widely used last year in news- 
papers and company publications. 
One is an editorial type campaign 
featuring Ed Thorgersen, well 
known sports commentator. 

Later in the summer a follow-up 
mat sheet will be distributed through 
district committees featuring six ad- 
ditional tie-in newspaper campaigns, 
more radio material, and special di- 
rect mail literature. 

Two supplementary campaigns are 
scheduled to start in July. One will 
appear in over 40 oil business publica- 
tions, including State jobber publica- 
tions, and is designed to give people 
within the industry a broader picture 
of the field. The other campaign will 
give newspaper editors and publishers 
and radio station managers every 
month an up-to-date fact sheet on spe- 
cific developments in the oil industry. 

Next fall, a third supplementary 
campaign will start in youth publi- 
cations. In addition to providing 
petroleum educational material, it 
will explain in detail some of the 
career opportunities that exist in all 
branches of the industry. 

The new Oijl Industry Intorma- 
tion Committee advertising plan has 
been developed under the direction ot 
its advertising sub-committee com- 
posed of H. L. Curtis, Shell Oil Co., 
chairman; W. R. Huber, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; J. Wieland, Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio; R. Rollins, At 
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Subscribers Are 
Entitled to Something! 
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i We have no quarrel with those farm papers that give 
premiums to attract circulation. The subscriber is entitled 
to something. Hi 


— 
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The Weekly Kansas City Star spends no money on it 


premiums. But it does invest a lot of money in those edi- 
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torial services that help farmers run their farms. It prints if 
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the technical articles, the practical farm information, the 
market facts that farmers want. It prints them every week 


—not just once or twice a month. if 
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Without premiums The Weekly Star has more paid 
subscribers in Missouri and Kansas than the farm papers 


that use premiums. The lead is not narrow. It is wide. 
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The Weekly Ransas City Star, | 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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441.392 Paid-in-Advance Subseribers 
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“| e (| F . ” 
Sdl VCS : 
“Yes, I find GOOD HOUSEKEEPING the most useful.” said brides. 


to-be and newly-marrieds. They find it more useful than any other 
magazine. (For proof—see below) 


“| e (| 6 ° - 

Sald Yes : 

“Yes, I spend more time with GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.” Young 
Misses and Young Mrs. spend more hours with each issue of this 


magazine than with any other that carries national advertising, 
(The proof is below) 


66 | . (| . . a 
Sala. Ves ° 
“Yes. I read GOOD HOUSEKEEPING regularly!” More engaged 
girls, brides and young-marrieds read it regularly than read any 


other women’s service magazine. (See proof below) 


\ / Each new generation of brides and young. 
CS e marrieds put their faith in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. They know. just as their parents did, that they can 
count on GOOD HOUSEKEEPING to give them authentic help in 
solving the problems of homemaking. For they know that every 


bit of information—editorial or advertising— must withstand the 
closest inspection and investigation by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Ves } GOOD HOUSEKEEPING sells goods. And 
e it sells to brides-to-be, newly-marrieds and 


young-marrieds—the market that buys more home goods and 


packaged goods than any other! 


Proof from new Elmo Roper Study 


Of 10,274 young women interviewed, more 


newlyweds, brides-to-be and young-marrieds 
named GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as the wo- 
men’s service magazine (1) they read most 
regularly, (2) they find the most useful. (3) Of 


all magazines, they spend more time with only 
one other—and that is Reader's Digest. 


P.S. To Advertisers and Agencies. A copy of Elmo Ropers 
new study, “Young Women and Magazines,” is available for your 
inspection. See your GOOD HOUSEKEEPING representative. 
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Good Housekeeping 
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We give this seal to no one— 


the product that has it earns it. 
—_—_—_—— 


(FOOD HOUSEKEEPING sed good 
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ONE OF SIX color-posters developed by 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for campaign against food and feed waste. 


lantic Refining Co. Sullivan, Stauft- 
fer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., is the 
agency. 


Erie's "On-Line" Promotion 


The Erie Railroad has started a 
new series of community relations 
advertisements in 120 “on-line” 
dailies and weeklies to emphasize that 
it is “one of the family.” The copy 
and art dramatize the fact that the 
Erie is a local industry, job creator, 
payroll builder and tax supporter of 
schools and government. 

Aware that the prosperity of the 
American railroad and the communi- 
ties it serves are completely inter- 
dependent, the Erie Railroad has 
launched this new series to show that 
it is part of the community just like 
any other industry in the town. 

Each advertisement is aimed at the 
particular community in which it is 
appearing by means of a special sig- 
nature cut. The logotype shows the 
route of the Erie Railroad but names 
only the community, in bold type, in 
which the advertisement is running. 
Kept on file by each newspaper, the 
Cut is inserted in the general copy dis- 
tributed every three weeks. 

For further individuality, the Erie 
as Commissioned, through its agency, 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co., the 
well known artist and designer, For- 
rest Crooks, to create “Smiley,” the 
model railroad man. “Smiley,” who 
represents the Erie and all its em- 
ployes as an ambassador of good-will, 
appears in every advertisement. His 
Job is to make friends for the com- 
pany by showing the railroad as a 
vital and important member of every 
community it serves. Artistically an 
unusual character, “Smiley” wears 
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specially tailored overalls, bandanna, 
shoes and gauntlets. His articulated 
joints permit movement of hands, 
fingers, feet, toes, head and eyes. 

Copy is keynoted by the Erie’s 
$27,000,000 program for new equip- 
ment and improvements. ‘The series 
explains that as a local business in 
each community, the railroad recog- 
nizes certain responsibilities and that 
it is anxious to fulfill its obligations. 
The advertisements will further ex- 
plain the economic facts of railroad 
life to show that the Erie, efficiently 
managed and progressive in outlook, 
has faith in the future prosperity of 
the territory it serves. 

The object of the campaign is to 
convince the people that the Erie is a 
vital part of their daily lives, either 
directly or indirectly; that it is some- 
thing they can rely on, trust and re- 
gard as a service organization and a 
builder of community growth and 
prosperity. By directing the cam- 
paign to on-line newspapers, the Erie 
expects te show that railroad pros- 
perity and community prosperity go 
hand in hand and that everyone bene- 
fits by the successful operation of the 
railroad. 


Competitive Campaign 


Hitting hard against the compara- 
tively low profit sales of canned cit- 
rus juice, a Sunkist advertisement ap- 
pearing recently in two leading papers 
of the wholesale produce field exem- 
plifies clearly defined competitive ad- 
vertising. 

“Tt’s a question of ‘in the skin or 
in the tin’”’ explains Russell Z. Eller, 
advertising manager of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. “There’s 
no profit for the producer or whole- 
saler, and very little for the retailer, 
in canned citrus. We believe that 
the wholesale and_ retail dealers 
should recognize the comparative 
facts.” 

Based on surveys conducted by two 
leading publications in the retail 
grocery field, the Sunkist copy points 
to the low profit in canned citrus as 
compared with fresh oranges. In 
two clear-cut boxes in the center of 
the 8- by 10-inch space, the actual 
breakdown of original investment, 
margin, turnover per year and gross 
profit between canned and fresh fruit 
is shown. 

Both studies were made on the 
basis of an original $30 invested in 
canned citrus and fresh oranges. Sum- 
mation of the comparison shows that 
canned citrus returns a gross profit of 
$114.75 in a year on the original in- 
vestment. Fresh oranges show a gross 
profit of $504.40 or four and one- 
half times more gross profit in a year. 


Vr SULTS 


“The Recipe Book offered 
in your column’ has 
eclipsed any other offer 
in any other media we 
have used this year for 
cost per inquiry.” 


Cordially yours, 


pa 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
GELATINE CO., INC. 


Cost per 


MEDIA Cos 


Return 


* 
BUY-LINES | .43 $1,34 
Publication A 81 2,211 
B 1.10 2,1 13 
- Cc 1.24 5,426 
= D 1.43 2,310 
" E 1.91 4,547 
2 FE 2.21 3,076 
- G 2.45 11,796 
” H 2.56 2,831 
“ 1 3.72 491 


For further information write to: 


BUY-LINES 


Madison Avenue, New York I6 WN Y 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago & | 
235 Montgomery St.. San Francisco 4, Cali 
333 SW. Oak Street 


2978 Wilshire Bc 


Portland 4 


Los Angeles 5, Cal 


‘ 


Oregon 


‘ 
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life's biggest treat, to the Thompsons, is their home 
It's their caterer—three tempting meals a day. It's their 
entertainer—from ping-pong in the basement to living- 
room bridge with the neighbors. 

Naturally, the Thompsons cherish their home. They 
lavish new foods on it, new decorations, new appli 
ances, and new comforts. For the Thompsons are home 
folks. Wholehearted. Whole pay check, too. 


Whether you're marketing a hot roll mix or staple 


Read and re-read by the Thompsons and 2,600,000 
other families with a consuming interest in their homes 


he, Jeompsons WOUWIlé dh 
thew home! 


canned fruits, insulation or furniture, the Thompsons 
are the kind of customers who will run up your sales 
curve. And you'll find the Thompsons—plus 2,600,000 
other families just as home-loving—waiting to eat up 
your advertising story in The American Home 

For this different magazine writes for homemakers 
—and doesn't give a column for anybody else. With 
a home product to sell, your. best dollar-for-dollar 


buy is The American Home Magazine. 
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4 doz. Tackle Jacket 


% doz. Sleeveless Jacket 


4 doz. Stream Jacket 
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Masland Stock Plan B 


4'le dozen Garments, all priced to retail under 12.00 


Intensive Dealer Cultivation 


Wins Market for Masland 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


At war's end, C. H. Masland, rug and carpet manufacturer, 
brought out a new line: Hunting and fishing clothes. These 
were new items for many retailers. A Model Stock Plan, 


tailored to dealers’ capital, won ready acceptance for line. 


Over 11 million Americans take 
out fishing licenses each year. The 
Nation's fishermen and hunters to- 
gether make up a sizable market for 
many products, including the special 
garments useful for their hobbies. 
Within the relatively short period of 
two years, C. H. Masland & Sons, 
rug and carpet manufacturers, have 
uilt a profitable business through 
furnishing to this market a new line 
of hunting and fishing clothes. 

During the war, Masland pro- 
duced tents, tarpaulins, gun covers, 
and foul-weather clothes. At the 
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war's end, the firm’s management 
sought a peacetime use for its sew- 
ing machines, trained workers and 
experience in the making of clothing. 
Located in Carlisle, Pa., in the Cum- 
berland Valley “hunting and fishing 
paradise,” the organization numbers 
among its personnel many ardent 
hunters and fishermen. (The plant 
closes down on the opening day of 
both the hunting and fishing seasons, 
as a matter of course.) So it seemed 
only natural for Masland to make 
hunting and fishing apparel. 
Introduced two and one-half years 


ago at the National Sporting Goods 
Dealers’ show, the line has won ready 
acceptance from both consumers and 
the trade. This can be attributed in 
part to the merit of the products, but 
it must be credited also to the sound- 
ness of the merchandising and adver- 
tising policy supporting the line. 

In entering this new field, Mas- 
land had to build its sales department 
from the ground up. Wallace Brack- 
en, formerly head of the luggage de- 
partment at Saks-Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, was brought in as head 
of the new division. Bill Gordon, 
newly appointed sales manager, as- 
sembled a group of manufacturers’ 
agents, most of whom were experi- 
enced hunters and fishermen, to sell 
the line. Agents were appointed in 
11 territories with offices in principal 
cities, and distribution was established 
chiefly through sporting goods stores 
and hardware dealers, and through a 
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few department stores and men’s 
wear shops. (In New York area 
alone, there are now 20 dealers, in- 
cluding Brooks Brothers.) 


Experience Unnecessary 


In setting up dealerships, the com- 
pany has had in mind the fact that 
some of the outlets selected would 
have had little, if any, previous ex- 
perience in promoting hunting and 
fishing clothes. This was behind the 
adoption of the Masland Model 
Stock Plan enabling a dealer to “get 
into the fishing clothes business for 
$100”—or $200 or $400, according 
to the size of the store. Under this 
plan a dealer buys an assortment 
which, Masland knows from experi- 
ence, can readily be. sold, as he be- 
comes known as a source for this type 
of merchandise. The $400 assortment, 
for instance, consists of seven and 
three-quarter dozen garments, all 
priced to retail at under ; bring- 
ing a total profit of 
dealer. 

If consists of three kinds of jackets 
—Stream, ‘lackle and _ Sleeveless; 
Creek Coat, Jerkin and Kangaroo 
Shirt; and 114 dozen Handy Andys 
(back-and-front pouch set tor fisher- 
men). With each assortment the 
dealer receives free newspaper mats 


2 
7 


how 
to get 
into the 
fishing clothes 


business 


for $100 
" / 


GRUBSTAKE: For $100 to $400, a dealer 


can start with a representative line. 


for each garment, mailing pieces, 
display cards and a clothing form. 
Outlets all over the country, from 
large department stores to small spe- 
cialty shops, have taken advantage of 
this service. 


The job of educating both dealers 
and consumers with the new line fell, 
to a large extent, on the company’s 
advertising in consumer publications 
for sportsmen, and in business publi 
cations for retailers. Anderson, Davis 
& Platte, New York City. is the 
agency. 

The two-thirds’ page consumer 
copy consistently includes text in the 
authentic language of sportsmen, 
illustrated with drawings to show 
special features of the garments, and 
amusing cartoons on sports themes. 


Reasons Why 


In both text and illustrations, the 
“one-two-three” informative approach 
is often used. For example, an ad- 
vertisement for a warm-weather vest 
lists its special features in the text 
beside a drawing with lines indicat- 
ing each of these: “(A) Snagproof 
nylon-mesh ventilating screen. (B) 
Sleeveless. (C) Two game. bag en- 
trances. (ID) Pocket to hold water- 
proof nylon cape. . .” and so on, 
through the letter “K’’. This method 
of using letters with lines leading to 
the special features illustrated has 
been used repeatedly both in maga- 
zine and catalog advertising. 

The cartoons have also had strong 
reader appeal. Typical of these is 


New York Office: 

Albert Capotosto 

270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
Tel: Murray Hill 8-4777 


Nowadays even first qraders know... 


... that there are over 7,000 islands 
comprising the Philippine archipel- 
ago. 

It’s no secret either that this rich 
group of Pacific islands is the only 
market in the Orient open to unre- 
stricted trade with the U.S. No duty 
imposed on goods of American 
manufacture. No currency exchange 
problems. 

And so, last year, Philippine im- 
ports from the U. S. exceeded $427 
million. 


Many U.S. Advertisers know 
that the Philippine market is effec- 
tively covered by the ten Ramcn 
Roces Publications, with a combined 


MANILA e¢ 


readership of over 2,000,000. Each 
publication of the Roces group 
blankets particular dialect sectors, 
particular trading areas—does a 
specific job. Together they provide 
island-wide coverage, influencing 
the buying habits of brand conscious 
Filipinos. They already prefer goods 
of American manufacture. Write for 
further information. 


The leading PM Daily Newspaper 

Eight Dialect Weekly Magazines 

The Outstanding English Language 
Magazine 

One schedule, complete coverage 

Communicate with: 


amon Roces Pusucarions - 


PHILIPPINES 


Publishers of THE EVENING NEWS « LIWAYWAY = ILANG-ILANG ¢ ALIWAN « DAIGDIG 
PILIPINO KOMIKS * BANNAWAG © BISAYA-HILIGAYNON « THE WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL 
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one showing two pretty girls in re- 
vealing swim suits approaching a 
fisherman just as he is pulling in a 
big fish, to ask him to help open a 
jar of olives! There are amusing 
illustrations depicting scenes on the 
opening days of the hunting and the 
fishing seasons. Another has as its 
theme a husband-and-wife quarrel 
inspired by an interior decorator who 
suggests doing away with the hus- 
band’s stuffed trout which occupies 
the place of honor over the fireplace. 
Under each of these cartoons appear- 
ing in consumer advertising there is 
a line offering a large-size reproduc- 
tion suitable for framing, upon re- 
quest. (There were 3,000 requests for 
one cartoon alone.) Tests have shown 
that the insertions with cartoons have 
20 times the pulling power of those 
without them, according to Anderson, 
Davis & Platte. 


Promotion Aids 


It has been Masland’s policy to 
keep dealers well informed of its own 


national advertising program. <A 
month in advance of publication in 


consumer magazines, dealers receive 
reproductions of advertisements, with 
suggestions for planning their own 
promotion of the particular garments 
featured. Tie-in newspaper mats are 
furnished them free. (By trial-and- 
error it has been found that dealers 
prefer straight merchandising copy, 
single column advertisements running 
about 100 lines’or so; and mats are 
now taking this form.) Consumer 
mailing pieces are also furnished. Last 
vear dealers ordered 35,800 of these, 
mostly in lots of 100. 

There is considerable uniformity in 
color scheme and art work for the 
line’s promotional material. The 
catalog, for example, is predominant- 
ly green, with some brown, and 
touches of black and white. On the 


cover there are black silhouetted fig- 
ures of deer, fish, a pheasant, a duck 
and a bear. The book shows retail 
prices and is designed in such a way 
that dealers may sell from it. It also 
uses the diagrammatic method of in- 
dicating special features, such as the 
purpose of pockets, loops (that un- 
button, “to sling a camera or reel 
under them”), and so on. This makes 
the book an effective sales aid for 
inexperienced sales clerks. A_ fine 
specimen of the graphic arts, it is 
attractively illustrated with Rost’s 
cartoons as well as with product pic- 
tures. 
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‘ 
EARN GREATER PROFITS 
IN THE SOUTH'S GREATEST MARKET 


‘| = ii 
LTFUL COMBINATION 


“Gift-packaged the year ’round”’ is 
a phrase used recurrently in adver- 
tising the line, in reference to the 
family of boxes designed by Charles 


Dean. In the same green as that used 
for the catalog, and decorated with 


the black silhouetted animals, these 
boxes are very attractive and possess 
inherent display value. 

The letterheads for this Masland 
division, and even the calling cards 
of salesmen, carry out the same deco- 
rative scheme in color and feeling. 
Salesmen’s cards also carry the indi- 
vidual facsimile signatures of the 
salesmen. 


Backing up your advertising message 


with 


Times-Picayune Daily 
166,960* 


*ABC Publisher's Statement, 
Three Months Ending 
March 31, 1948 


dependable, result-producing 


partner is the fastest, surest way to get 
a job done. 


States Daily Fellow the powerful morning Times- 
2,145° Picayune with the influential evening 
Sunday States {92,000 largely unduplicated 
274,748* readers) and you beam your advertising 


to the widest possible audience in the 
South's greatest market. 


Let these two tried-and-proved perform- 


ers do a job for you! 
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E TIMES-PICAYUNE 
W ORLEANS STATES 
A 


Network. Representatives: Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Owning and Operating Radio Stations WTPS and WTPS FM 
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to marketing executives — 


“how” book of methods to help 
you do a better marketing job 


Send the coupon below for your free 
copy of “Direct to Your Market.” It 
tells how your selling policies, plans, 
quotas, territories, prospecting and 
salesmen’s calls can be made to yield 
a better return from the time and effort 
you expend on them. 


“Direct to Your Market” describes 
how you can make use of specific facts 
about day-by-day construction activ- 
ities, as a vital key to coordinate, con- 
trol and stimulate sales. 

Tells how the three factors of “In- 
formed Management,” “Informed Sales- 
manship,” and “Informed Buyers” can 
be correlated to guide you direct to 
your market—enable you to make your 
marketing more effective and more 
profitable. If you offer a product or 
service used in building or construc- 
tion, you can make profitable use of 
ihe enlightening facts this book offers 
you. 
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R EK PO R TS. Construction 


News Division of F. W. 
CORPORATION, 119 West 


Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
CORPORATION 


DODGE 
40th 


~ — Send this coupon today ~ 


| DODGE REPORTs, Dept. SM-648 
| Construction News Division 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
| 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a copy of “Direct 
| to Your Market,’ containing ideas to improve 
| marketing by using daily news of construction, 
| Name Title 
| Firm 
| Address 
City Zone State . 
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Do's and Don'ts to Avoid 
Time Payment Headaches 


Failure of manufacturers and dealers to pay close attention 
to terms of time purchase contracts can result in loss of 
money and good-will. Mr. Gray sets forth four essential 
rules for merchandising under installment contracts. 


The conditional sale contract is 
the most efficient method in retail 
installment selling. ‘The tremendous 
growth of this type of merchandising 
|during the past three years empha- 
sizes the importance of acquainting 
|retailers with the four outstanding 
| danger spots in use of these contracts. 
|Manufacturers and wholesalers mar- 
keting products through retailers -who 
merchandise by this method can effect 
a healthy reduction in bad debt losses 
by insisting that their retail distrib- 
utors beware of these pitfalls. 


Observe Rules 


Selling by this method, even on 
questionable credit, provides the re- 
tail seller with security for any un- 
‘paid balance on the buyer’s account. 
The merchandise remains the seller's 
'until the account is paid in full. The 
\seller saves himself the delays and 
expense of a chattel mortgage fore- 
| closure and, upon default in pay- 
‘ment by the buyer, can immediately 
retake his merchandise. The success- 
|ful employment of this method of 
selling, however, demands the observ- 
ance of four simple, but vitally essen- 
tial, factors. 

So long as a consumer who buys 
under a conditional sale contract 
keeps the goods himself, and does 
/not transfer them to another, the 
‘situation is simple. On default in 
payment the seller takes back his 
|property. But when a party other 
than the buyer under the conditional 
sale contract claims the goods, the 
|situation loses its simplicity. A con- 
ditional sale buyer may sell his store 
and stock of goods. In the trans- 
action the property covered by the 
conditional sale agreement, on which 
there is an outstanding unpaid bal- 
ance, goes to the transferee along 
with the store and the merchandise 
stock. 

The law requires these contracts to 
be filed for record before the seller 
can retake his goods from the pos- 
session of an innocent purchaser from 
Under 


if the contract 


‘the conditional sale buyer. 
such circumstances, 


has been improperly filed or the filing 
omitted entirely, the seller loses his 
goods and the security for the money 
due on his account. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., in Colorado, some years ago, 
omitted filing of a contract covering 
sale of an adding machine. The 
buyer under the conditional sale con- 
tract became bankrupt. The bank- 
ruptcy trustee took possession of the 
adding machine along with an unpaid 
balance on the purchase price. The 
Colorado statute provided, in brief, 
that no claim for repossession of 
property under a conditional sale con- 
tract was valid against third parties 
unless the contract had been filed for 
record. 


For Instance 


The company maintained that the 
contract was not a conditional sale, 
but merely a lease of the machine. If 
the contract was a lease, the trustee 
had taken possession of a machine 
which was rented by the bankrupt 
from the adding machine company. 
However, if the contract, which had 
not been filed, was a conditional sale 
contract, the trustee could keep the 
machine and sell it for the benefit of 
all creditors of the bankrupt buyer. 

“The whole instrument,” con- 
cluded the court, “shows a care- 
fully studied attempt to give it the 
form and appearance of a lease; but 
the obvious purpose and the natural 
effect thereof is to consummate 4 
conditional sale.’ 

The distinction made here between 
the lease of an article and the con- 
ditional sale of an article in this 
form of merchandising, is important. 
Agreement by the buyer of an article 
to pay a stipulated price in install- 
ments at regular intervals, is a condi- 
tional sale. Agreement to make one 
payment for the use of an article, with 
the option on the part of the possessor 
of the article of returning it and dis- 
continuing further payments, is 4 


1. Burroughs v. Bogden, 9 Fed. 2d 5+. 
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lease. Lhe filing of a lease is, ordi- 
narily, unnecessary even though the 
lessee has an option to purchase the 
article with a credit on the purchase 
price of payments already made. 

“Unless an obligation was created 
un the part of the so-called pur- 
chaser to pay, there could be no 
conditional sales contract,” according 
to a recent decision of an Arizona 
court. ‘*? 

A second pitfall often arises from 
a too zealous effort by the seller 
under a conditional sale contract to 
collect the unpaid balance of the 
account, thus changing the condi- 
tional sale into an absolute sale and 
passing title of the merchandise to 
the buyer, irrespective of the unpaid 
balance on the account. 


How to Collect 


Every effort in collecting unpaid 
accounts under conditional sale agree- 
ments, must be for the installments 
payable under the contract; never 
for the value or price of the goods 
as in a straight sale. Any action by 
the buyer not based on his ownership 
of the merchandise or that implies 
ownership by the buyer under the 
contract, is held by the courts to 
transform the transaction into an 
absolute sale, giving the absolute 
ownership of the goods to the buyer 
under the conditional sale agreement. 

A famous incident of this sort 
occurred some time ago in the New 
York courts. The W. & J. Sloane 
Co. sold carpets, draperies and similar 
furnishings to the owner of the Hotel 
Netherlands and retained ownership 
of the merchandise until the price 
was paid. When payments were not 
made, the W. & J. Sloane Co. retook 
the goods, sold them elsewhere, ap- 
plied the proceeds of the sale to the 
hotel owner’s notes and brought suit 
against him for the balance still un- 
paid. 

The company by so doing, asserted 
the court, lost its right to recover 
this balance. It “could not sue for 
the contract price and at the same 
time sell the property or treat it as 
its own,’’) 

In a similar case in California the 
court said, “A waiver (of owner- 
ship) can be inferred whenever the 
conduct of the seller is inconsistent 
with the idea that he still intends 
to enforce a return of the goods if 
the conditions are not performed ; 
any act on the part of the seller 
manifesting an intention to treat and 
rely on the unpaid purchase price as 


—— 


2. Obernan v. Western Machinery Co., 


174 Pac. 2d 745. 


3. Earle v. Robinson, 36 N. Y. Suppl. 
78. 
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Pat on the Back and Punch in the Jaw — 
Results: Sales for Sponsors 


He is outspokenly for or against the issues of the day. 
Depending on whether or not his views coincide with 
those of his listeners, he is a profound thinker or a dolt. 
His correspondence rivals a movie star’s; on the air he 
quotes brick-bats as well as bouquets. His broadcasts 
have impact on men and women alike. (The jaw-punch, 
fended successfully, was a bit of reverse impact aimed 
by an unsubtle broadcast spectator.) 


His sponsors have discovered that these emotional reac- 
tions produce results. Currently sponsored on 298 sta- 
tions, the Fulton Lewis Jr. program is the original 
“co-op.” It affords local advertisers network prestige at 
local time cost, with pro-rated talent cost. 


Since there are more than 475 MBS Stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a ready-made 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Check your local Mutual outlet—or the Co-operative 
Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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to marketing executives — 


“how” book of methods to help 
you do a better marketing job 


Send the coupon below for your free 
copy of “Direct to Your Market.” It 
tells how your selling policies, plans, 
quotas, territories, prospecting and 
salesmen’s calls can be made to yield 
a better return from the time and effort 
you expend on them. 


“Direct to Your Market” describes 
how you can make use of specific facts 
about day-by-day construction activ- 
ities, as a vital key to coordinate, con- 
trol and stimulate sales. 

Tells how the three factors of “In- 
formed Management,” “Informed Sales- 
manship,” and “Informed Buyers” can 
be correlated to guide you direct to 
your market—enable you to make your 
marketing more effective and more 
profitable. If you offer a product or 
service used in building or construc- 
tion, you can make profitable use of 
ihe enlightening facts this book offers 
you. 


F.W. DODGE 
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Do's and Don'ts to Avoid 
Time Payment Headaches 


Failure of manufacturers and dealers to pay close attention 
to terms of time purchase contracts can result in loss of 
money and good-will. Mr. Gray sets forth four essential 
rules for merchandising under installment contracts. 


The conditional sale contract is 
the most efficient method in retail 
installment selling. ‘The tremendous 
growth of this type of merchandising 
during the past three years empha- 
\sizes the importance of acquainting 
retailers with the four outstanding 
| danger spots in use of these contracts. 
| Manufacturers and wholesalers mar- 
| keting products through retailers who 
| merchandise by this method can effect 
la healthy reduction in bad debt losses 
by insisting that their retail distrib- 
utors beware of these pitfalls. 


Observe Rules 


Selling by this method, even on 
questionable credit, provides the re- 
tail seller with security for any un- 
paid balance on the buyer’s account. 
The merchandise remains the seller's 
until the account is paid in full. The 
‘seller saves himself the delays and 
/expense of a chattel mortgage fore- 
‘closure and, upon default in pay- 
ment by the buyer, can immediately 
retake his merchandise. The success- 
'ful employment of this method of 
selling, however, demands the observ- 
ance of four simple, but vitally essen- 
‘tial, factors. 

So long as a consumer who buys 
under a conditional sale contract 
_keeps the goods himself, and does 
not transfer them to another, the 
situation is simple. On default in 
payment the seller takes back his 
property. But when a party other 
'than the buyer under the conditional 
sale contract claims the goods, the 
situation loses its simplicity. A con- 


-—-Send this coupon today" — ~ ‘ditional sale buyer may sell his store 
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and stock of goods. In the trans- 
action the property covered by the 
conditional sale agreement, on which 
there is an outstanding unpaid bal- 
ance, goes to the transferee along 
'with the store and the merchandise 
| Stock. 

| The law requires these contracts to 
be filed for record before the seller 
can retake his goods from the pos- 
'session of an innocent purchaser from 
'the conditional sale buyer. Under 
‘such circumstances, if the contract 


| 


has been improperly filed or the filing 
omitted entirely, the seller loses his 
goods and the security for the money 
due on his account. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., in Colorado, some years ago, 
omitted filing of a contract covering 
sale of an adding machine. The 
buyer under the conditional sale con- 
tract became bankrupt. The bank- 
ruptcy trustee took possession of the 
adding machine along with an unpaid 
balance on the purchase price. The 
Colorado statute provided, in brief, 
that no claim for repossession of 
property under a conditional sale con- 
tract was valid against third parties 
unless the contract had been filed for 
record. 


For Instance 


The company maintained that the 
contract was not a conditional sale, 
but merely a lease of the machine. If 
the contract was a lease, the trustee 
had taken possession of a machine 
which was rented by the bankrupt 
from the adding machine company. 
However, if the contract, which had 
not been filed, was a conditional sale 
contract, the trustee could keep the 
machine and sell it for the benefit of 
all creditors of the bankrupt buyer. 

“The whole instrument,” con- 
cluded the court, “shows a care- 
fully studied attempt to give it the 
form and appearance of a lease; but 
the obvious purpose and the natural 
effect thereof is to consummate 4 
conditional sale.” 

The distinction made here between 
the lease of an article and the con- 
ditional sale of an article in this 
form of merchandising, is important. 
Agreement by the buyer of an article 
to pay a stipulated price in install- 
ments at regular intervals, is a condi- 
tional sale. Agreement to make one 
payment for the use of an article, with 
the option on the part of the possessor 
of the article of returning it and dis- 
continuing further payments, is 4 


1. Burroughs v. Bogden, 9 Fed. 2d 54+ 
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lease. Lhe filing of a lease is, ordi- 
narily, unnecessary even though the 
lessee has an option to purchase the 
article with a credit on the purchase 
price of payments already made. 

“Unless an obligation was created 
un the part of the so-called pur- 
chaser to pay, there could be no 
conditional sales contract,” according 
to a recent decision of an Arizona 
court. ‘? 

A second pitfall often arises from 
a too zealous effort by the seller 
under a conditional sale contract to 
collect the unpaid balance of the 
account, thus changing the condi- 
tional sale into an absolute sale and 
passing title of the merchandise to 
the buyer, irrespective of the unpaid 
balance on the account. 


How to Collect 


Every effort in collecting unpaid 
accounts under conditional sale agree- 
ments, must be for the installments 
payable under the contract; never 
for the value or price of the goods 
as in a straight sale. Any action by 
the buyer not based on his ownership 
of the merchandise or that implies 
ownership by the buyer under the 
contract, is held by the courts to 
transform the transaction into an 
absolute sale, giving the absolute 
ownership of the goods to the buyer 
under the conditional sale agreement. 

A famous incident of this sort 
occurred some time ago in the New 
York courts. The W. & J. Sloane 
Co. sold carpets, draperies and similar 
furnishings to the owner of the Hotel 
Netherlands and retained ownership 
of the merchandise until the price 
was paid. When payments were not 
made, the W. & J. Sloane Co. retook 
the goods, sold them elsewhere, ap- 
plied the proceeds of the sale to the 
hotel owner’s notes and brought suit 
against him for the balance still un- 
paid. 

The company by so doing, asserted 
the court, lost its right to recover 
this balance. It “could not sue for 
the contract price and at the same 
time sell the property or treat it as 
Its own,” () 

In a similar case in California the 
court said, “A waiver (of owner- 
ship) can be inferred whenever the 
conduct of the seller is inconsistent 
with the idea that he still intends 
to enforce a return of the goods if 
the conditions are not performed; 
any act on the part of the seller 
manifesting an intention to treat and 
rely on the unpaid purchase price as 

2. Obernan v. Western Machinery Co., 
174 Pac. 2d 745. 


ane Earle vy. Robinson, 36 N. Y. Suppl. 
78. 
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Pat on the Back and Punch in the Jaw — 
Results: Sales for Sponsors 


He is outspokenly for or against the issues of the day. 
Depending on whether or not his views coincide with 
those of his listeners, he is a profound thinker or a dolt. 
His correspondence rivals a movie star’s; on the air he 
quotes brick-bats as well as bouquets. His broadcasts 
have impact on men and women alike. (The jaw-punch, 
fended successfully, was a bit of reverse impact aimed 
by an unsubtle broadcast spectator.) 


His sponsors have discovered that these emotional reac- 
tions produce results. Currently sponsored on 298 sta- 
tions. the Fulton Lewis Jr. program is the original 
“co-op.” It affords local advertisers network prestige at 
local time cost, with pro-rated talent cost. 


Since there are more than 475 MBS Stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a ready-made 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Check your local Mutual outlet—or the Co-operative 
Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

* Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of Its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 


want replies? 
BORDEN'S MILK 


ets them 
by wine» wQuerTeR 


by using 


Write ta the 
Y-O PRODUCTS CO. 


EST 22nd St., NEW YORK 1] 


Beat all former records! 
Go directly to your REAL 
PROSPECTS with lists 
MADE-TO-ORDER for 
your sales or promotion 
job. No stock of shelf- 
stale lists sold—each com- 
piled individually for you 
from latest sources—F AST, 
ACCURATE, PRODUC. 
TIVE! te gh ta 
ship! Write to Dept. 
for Ponton’s famous List 
O’TRADES. 


W. S. PONTON : 


£35 Ave.of the Americas, New York 11 
WAtkins 9-5185,6,.7, 8.9 


COPELAND 


CREATES 


DISPLAYS 


THAT 


\ 
9 
px? 


537 W. 53rd St. 


: New York City 19 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


COPELAND DISPLAYS, INC. © 


an absolute debt from the purchaser 
will be deemed an election to waive 
the conditions of the sale, resulting 
in title passing to the purchaser and 
precluding the seller from thereafter 
taking the property.’’‘* 

Another essential detail that must 
be closely observed by the seller in 
these transactions, is an unqualified 
acceptance by the seller of the con- 
tract when he receives it from the 
buyer. These conditional sale agree- 
ments are ordinarily in the form of 
orders signed by the buyer, and in 
them is set out, above the conditional 
sale buyer’s signature the terms of 
payment, a description of the prop- 
erty and the conditions of delivery. 
This signed order is generally re- 
ceived from the buyer by a salesman 
and transmitted by him to the home 
office of the seller. Immediately upon 
its receipt by the seller a_ letter 
should be mailed the buyer, not only 
acknowledging receipt of the contract 
by the seller, but including an un- 
equivocal statement by him that he 
accepts the contract and will ship 
the goods as stipulated in the agree- 
ment. A perfunctory acknowledge- 
ment, even though followed by ship- 
ment of the goods, is not an accept- 
ance of the contract and may lose 
the sale. 


When to Accept 


In Los Angeles recently, a whole- 
sale liquor distributor received an 
order for 1,400 cases of brandy. The 
order had been given a salesman on 
June 12th, forwarded by the sales- 
man to the home office on the same 
day and received on the 14th. On 
that day, before any letter of accept- 
ance had been mailed, the liquor 
dealer received a telegram from the 
buyer canceling his order. ‘The goods, 
although later shipped, were refused 
by the buyer. The failure of the 
seller to mail an acceptance of this 
order immediately upon its receipt, 
had left the transaction merely an 
offer, which the buyer could with- 
draw at any time before its accept- 
ance. 

The Remington Cash _ Register 
Sales Co., in another instance, re- 
ceiving an order from its sales man- 
ager, failed to notify the buyer of 
its acceptance until the order had 
been countermanded. 

“Where a signed order for the 
purchase of a cash register has been 
delivered to the seller and trans- 
mitted to the home office for accept- 
ance,” said the court, “a notification 
by the offerer transmitted to the 
home office before the order is ac- 
cepted, countermanding and_ with- 
drawing the offer, operates as a 
withdrawal of the offer. The provi- 


sion in the contract that ‘this con- 
tract shall not be countermanded’ im- 
poses no limitation upon the power 
of the offerer before the instrument 
becomes a contract by the seller’s 
acceptance.” 

The fourth pitfall in these condi- 
tional sale transactions lies in the 
manner of retaking the goods covered 
by the contract, after a default in 
payment. Once goods are repossessed 
and in his control the seller is free 
to defend such property as he would 
any other property belonging to him. 


Basis of a Damage Suit 


The mistake is frequently made 
by an ill-advised employe that due 
to the assumption that the articles be- 
long to the seller, he can secure pos- 
session of them irrespective of the 
method. Here lies the basis of a 
damage suit. While the goods are 
unquestionably the buyer’s goods, the 
courts will not countenance the buyer 
taking the law into his own hands. 
He is forbidden to use force in re- 
taking his property under these con- 
tracts except in properly instituted 
legal proceedings. 

“The law will not permit or toler- 
ate that persons take the settlement 
of conflicting claims into their own 
hands. The general rule is that a 
right of property joined with the 
right of possession will not justify 
the owner in committing an assault 
and battery upon the person in pos- 
session for the purpose of regaining 
possession although the possession is 
wrongfully withheld. The state con- 
stitution provides, “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable seizures and searches shall 
not be violated.” A violation of the 
state and federal constitutional pro- 
visions against unreasonable invasion 
of a person’s home gives the injured 
party a right of action for unlawful 
breaking and entering.’ ‘©? 

Thus the four vital and essential 
rules that must be observed for suc- 
cessful merchandising under install- 
ment contracts are: (1) immediate 
acceptance of the agreement—a 
promise by the seller to deliver the 
merchandise in the manner and 
described in the contract; (2) imme- 
diate filing for record of the con- 
tract; (3) scrutiny of collection 
methods lest the transaction become 
an absolute sale; (4+) employment ot 
only peaceable methods or of court 
procedure in the repossession of met- 
chandise. 


4. Martin Music Co. v. Robb. 1 Pac. 2d 
1000. : 

5. Remington v. Orr Drug Co., 1 
S. E. 921. 

6. Girard vy. Anderson, 257 N.W. 400. 
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Glaciers made it so good! 


The rough cast, raw satellite of the sun cooled rock-hard, 
condensed space vapors to atmospheric coating . . . The 
dark slow-spinning top of the Earth planet, farthest distant 
from solar light and heat during half the sun cycle, became 
a pole of cold, and vast converter of atmosphere moisture 
into ice particles and snow crystals... 

Snow upon snow piled up for thousands of seasons, 
pressed mile-thick ice packs down over two-thirds of the 
North American continent . . . For a million years, more 
or less, the glaciers advanced and retreated . . . scraped, 
ground and pulverized the surface rocks, washed silt deposits 
down the Mississippi Valley . . . thawed in great inland 
seas where algae cultured, countless cycles of plant life 
spawned, spread, rotted, sank . . . and evaporated, leaving 
rolling plains matted for centuries with lush prairie grasses 
... to give Midwest plains their head start on humus, and 
heritage of unsurpassed topsoil . . . The epic story of Heart 
State farms has sales significance . . . can be read with 
profit by every advertiser! See ‘““You Owe Your Farm to the 
Ice Age”, magnificently illustrated, in the June issue of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, page 28. 


Most missed market .. . are the 
: nation’s best farm families in the 15 Heart 
rr States . . . lightly covered by general 
magazines and networks . . 
SuccessFuUL FARMING with more than 1,200,000 circulation 
among farmers with the best soil, best brains, best methods 
++. average 1947 gross, $9,890 (excluding gov’t payments), 
$4,000 above the U. S. farm average. 

Savings of seven peak years, record production 
and cash .. . make the SF readers today’s best class 
market. No advertising schedule is adequate, 
without this market and medium! Data and 
details, any office . . . SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, , fal 
Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. : . 


. but penetrated deeply by 


The ice sheet pulverized rocks, started the soil base... 
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Pre-historic flora and fauna followed the retreating ice age... 
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Today the agricultural Heart farms on prolific soils, the gift of the glacier. 
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Best farm market in the U. S. . . . formed centuries ago by t 
great glacier... gives highest yields, greatest returns, largest profits. 
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IN NEW PACKAGE 


Today, with almost one half of all retail 
food sales being made through self- 
service stores, the modern food pack- 
age must have a high degree of sales 
appeal. Anticipating this trend, Red 
Owl Stores, Inc., prominent midwest 
food distributor, commissioned U.S.P.&L. 
to redesign the labels for three Red Owl 
brands. 


At the left, are shown the old and new 

packages for FARMDALE, WIZDOM and 

HARVEST QUEEN canned food products. 

¢5 The design improvement is striking. 

HALVES cacl Note particularly the strengthening of 

P brand name and trade mark recognition 

on the new labels, as well as improved 
appetite appeal. 


YELLOW CLING 
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Writes Mr. Glenn R. Grife, Executive 
Vice President of Red Owl Stores, Inc.: 
“The new labels designed and pro- 
duced by U.S.P.&L. for FARMDALE, 
WIZDOM and HARVEST QUEEN brands 
are winning new acceptance for these 
brands in our retail outlets. The reac- 
tion of our distributing organization and 
of our customers alike has been ex- 
tremely gratifying and has been re- 
flected in substantial sales increases of 
these brands. We are highly pleased 
with the results.”’ 


WRITE FOR PORTFOLIO OF CASE HISTORIES 


Get this plastic bound portfolio of other ‘‘Packaging Case Histories 
from the files of U.S.P.& L."’ beautifully lithographed in full color and 
exemplifying U.S.P.&L. design, reproduction and merchandising 
know-how. Write for your free copy today! 


— 


The back or Consumer Panels of 
three Red Owl packages are shown 
at the right. Note the different 
design techniques of handling this 
valuable space to merchandise the 
product directly to the consumer. 
Note, also, how brand and trade- 


mark identity has been maintained 


on the Consumer Panel designs. 


IPESIGNED TO SELL 


—WITH CONSUMER PANELS GEARED TO DO 


A Thorough Merchandiang Job / 


Today's package must be a combination salesman directly to the customer. By the use of descriptive 
and advertisement for the product it contains. The information, recipes and full color food pictorials, 
back or Consumer Panel of the label affords val- this part of the label is utilized to do a thorough 
vable space for carrying an advertising message job of merchandising the product. 


TELL HER HOW...SELL HER NOW 


LJOMEMAKERS — your customers—are more _inter- 

ested today in new ways for using and serving 
food products than ever before. Take advantage of 
this consumer trend to gain greater acceptance of 
your brands by showing Mrs. Homemaker how to 
use your product with exclusive U-S EYE-PETIZED 
recipes and menus. All recipes and menus are planned 
by trained home economists. Sell more of your prod- 


ucts by showing more ways to use it. Secure complete 


information concerning famous U-S EYE-PETIZED labels f 
from an experienced U-S sales representative. Call the , . 
U-S office nearest you or write to the address below. “i 
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THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 802 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
5 GREAT ‘'U-S’”” PLANTS PRODUCING HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING AND PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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GEENVECS SRASION 
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“See Through’ 


Industrial 


Demonstrates Motors 


Two Fairbanks-Morse sales aids are prov- 
ing there is something new under the sun 
in selling electric motors. Prospects for 
Air-Gap motors "see how it works" 
through a transparent cover, and ‘try it 
for size’ on a full size paper template. 


Salesmen introducing the compara- 
tively new Fairbanks - Morse Axial 
Air-Gap electric motor are using two 
new sales techniques. 

Possibly for the first time in the 
history of selling motors to industry, 
salesmen now show prospects a “‘see- 
through” demonstration motor. The 
“see-through” part is simply a cover 
of transparent plastic, substituted for 
the regular steel cover. To demon- 
strate the motor, all the salesman 
does is to plug it into the current. 
While the motor is turning, the pros- 
pect can see for himself. He no longer 
has to take the salesmen’s word for 
the action. Usually, for ease in carry- 
ing, a 1/3 horsepower motor is used. 

The second sales technique em- 
ployed by salesmen for Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co., Chicago, plays up to 
the engineer’s demands for specifica- 
tions, but at the same time keeps the 
demonstration simple. On calls, sales- 
men carry with them a heavy paper 
template for each of the six sizes of 
the motor, showing in exact dimen- 
sions the profile of the new motor. 
Using this device, engineers and 
draftsmen can figure exactly how the 
motor could be fitted into close spaces. 
If engineers have full-scale blue- 
Prints, the template can be laid 
directly on the plans. 

_ Because the Axial Air-Gap motor 
IS less than one-half the size of the 
Conventional type motor and weighs 
up to 30% less, the templates are 
Proving to be effective industrial sales 
aids. In many cases, the Axial Air- 
74P motor is bought for incorpora- 
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One sale can 
easily lead to repeat orders for thou- 
sands of motors with little or no 
further selling. So it’s critically im- 
portant to make a convincing demon- 


tion into a machine. 


stration to every one—from engineers 
to less technical men—who have a 
voice in purchasing. 

These two sales aids are only part 
of the unusual, but belated introduc- 
tion to the general industrial market 
of this new motor. The motor was 
brought out during the war, found 
a ready market, but little was done 
to promote it. H. A. Bamford, man- 
ager of the electrical division tells 
why: “First, during the war and im- 
mediately after it, keeping production 
up to demand was a problem; then, 
with a motor so radical, it was 
thought wise to give it hard and long 
tests in operation.” 


Selective Selling 


Quantity buyers of the new motor 
are, for the most part, manufacturers 
who incorporate it as an integral part 
of such equipment as vertical drills, 
friction and punch presses, floor pol- 
ishing machines, tilt-saws, and spindle 
shapers. Accordingly, a selective sell- 
ing approach has been used. 

In four years, 20,000 Fairbanks- 
Morse Axial Air-Gap motors have 
been sold, given hard operation in in- 
dustry, and their advantages checked. 
It was noted, too, that various manu- 
facturers of equipment who _ had 
adopted the motor were advertising 
it. Decision was reached to start an 


Model 


active promotion program with ad- 
vertising through business and tech- 
nical publications. 

‘The first step was to invite 100 
editors of business papers to an un- 
veiling of our four-year-old baby,” 
says Mr. Bamford. “The party was 
given at our Freeport, IIl., plant 
where the motor is made. It was to 
us a delayed excitement but we got 
a million dollars worth of free pub- 
licity out of it and immediately fol- 
lowed up with an intensive advertis- 
ing program. Sales boomed.” 

Handsome appearance, streamlin- 
ing and compactness are three of the 
main factors which make this motor 
a “wanted” item when used as an 
integral part of many pieces of equip- 
ment. Manufacturers who use it 
report they are convinced that it helps 
to sell their equipment. Often, too, 
it reduces cost of the product because 
it can be built in. One manufacturer 
reported to Fairbanks-Morse that it 
actually reduced the manufacturing 
cost of one of his machines by as 
much as $100. 

Fairbanks-Morse does not offer 
this motor as a general purpose ma- 
chine but considers it very important 
in the standardization of any line to 
which it can be adapted. Often, they 
say, its adoption may aid materially 
in developing volume sales for a ma- 
chine where it can be used as a motor 
head, flanged on, or otherwise built 
in as an integral part. They present 
it as a motor that can reduce the 
weight of the machine, streamline it, 
and add to its beauty. 
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And now the HPL Is 


June 14: Columbia’s great 50,000-watt affiliate in|“ 
the Pacific Northwest...KIRO, Seattle -Tacoma.., | «x 


becomes the eighth station to broadcast, live and{| ;,; 


locally, radio’s most sales-effective participating} ,,, 
program— THE HOUSEWIVES’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE " 


A GREAT STATION 


You can go far on KIRO. With 50,000 watts 
on 710 kilocycles, KIRO carries “The House- 
wives’ Protective League” throughout a terri- 
tory with 442,000 radio families ...344,000 
in the Pacific Northwest and 98,000 more 
living in western Canada (50-100% BMB 


Daytime Audience Area). 


It’s one of the largest markets inthe West. 
And one of the richest. Its more-than-a-million 
people buy every kind of retail product to the 
tune of more than $1,600,000,000 every year 
—44°. more retail sales per family than the 


nationwide average! 


You can get more of these big spenders 
to buy more of your product by talking to 
them on the two KIRO “Housewives” Protec- 


tive League” productions. On alternate days, 


your story will be part of KIRO’s “Sunrise 


Salute” (6:00-6:55 a.m., Monday through sal 
Saturday). On other days, your product will § on 
be sold on KIRO’s “Housewives” Protective — CB! 
League” (2:00-2:30 p.m. Monday through § Pre 
Friday and 10:00-10:30 a.m. Saturday). dir 


A GREAT SALES VEHICLE 


Don’t take our word for it. Instead, take ~ 
tip from the 83 national spot advertisers listed 

on the right. For each has testified —in hard § J 
dollars and sense —that “The Housewives f. 
Protective League” is a sales manager’s dream! 


come true. ADi 


Listeners have complete confidence 


every word said about HPL-advertised met 


chandise. They know each product has beet § som 
submitted to a rigid consumer test by “The §% 
HPL Testers’ Bureau”...endorsed by this oe 
panel of housewives from the KIRO listening § spy 
area...and awarded HPL approval. ereat 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


: MEN! 


n KIRO! 


And every word of every sales story com- 
mands attention. For sales messages are 
smoothly integrated into the format of “The 
Housewives’ Protective League-Sunrise 
Salute” combination: adlibbed casual conver- 
sation by a man who talks with equal ease 
about everything from the Lewis & Clark Expe- 
dition to a story about your product that 


makes listeners buy and buy and buy! 


Formore information about radio’s most 
sales-effective participating program — 
on KIRO— or on any of the seven other 
CBS stations carrying ““The Housewives’ 
Protective League’? productions — get 
directly in touch with the stations, their 


national spot representatives, or... 


“THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE” 


“The program that sponsors the product” 
ADivision of CBS * Columbia Square, Hollywood 


HPL MARKETS: Jos Angeles (50,000-watt KNX)... Chicago 
0000-watt WBBM)...St. Louis (50,000-watt KMOX)... 
san Francisco (5,000-watt KQW)...New York (50,000-watt 
WCBS)... ashington, D.C. (50,000-watt W TOP)... Minne- 
tpolis-Se. Paul (50,000-watt WCCO)...and now Seattle 
"000-watt KIRO)...and more great markets and more 


fre : . . 
at stations to be announced later in the year. 


THESE 83 NATIONAL SPOT ADVERTISERS 
SPONSORED ‘‘THE HOUSEWIVES’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE”’ 
PROGRAMS DURING THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS: 


American Packing Co. (Sunrise Meats) 
Ballard and Ballard Co. (Ballard Oven-Ready Biscuits) 
Beatrice Foods Co. (Meadow Gold Butter and other products) 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. (Hearing Aid) 
Birds Eye Snider Inc. (Birds Eye Frozen Foods 
and Snider's Ca‘sup) 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc. (Cheese) 
Bordo Products Co. (Citrus Juices) 
E. L. Bruce Co. Inc. (Bruce Floor Cleaner) 
Cadillac Publishing Co. (Complete Home Decorator—book) 
California Almond Growers Exchange (Diamond Almonds) 
California Fig Institute (California Figs) 
California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Ass'n (Sunsweet Prunes) 
California Spray Chemical Corporation (Insecticides) 
California Walnut Growers’ Association (Diamond Brand Walnuts) 
Clean Home Products Inc. (Apex Insecticides) 
Comfort Mfg. Co. (Craig-Martin Toothpaste) 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. (Airy Fairy Cake Mix) 
Consolidated Dairy Products Co. (Darigold Cheese) 
G. N. Coughlan Co. (Chimney Sweep) 
Curtis Publishing Co. (Holiday) 
D'Arrigo Bros. Company (Andy Boy Broccoli) 
L. DeMartini Co. Inc. (Roasted and Salted Mixed Nuts) 
Doubleday and Co. Inc. (Book League of America) 
August E. Drucker Co. (Revelation Tooth Powder) 
Durex Blade Co. Inc. (Durex Razor Blades) 
Ekco Products Co. (Ekco Pressure Cooker) 
Electric Household Utilities Corp. (Thor Washing Machines) 
Frito Company (Fritos) 
General Foods Corporation (La France) 
General Petroleum Corporation of California (Tavern Waxes 
Golden State Co. Ltd. (Golden-V Vitamin Milk) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Tractor Tires) 
Hills Brothers Co. (Dromedary Gingerbread) 
Hubinger Co. (Quick Elastic Starch) 
Inland Rubber Corporation (Tires) 
Juice Industries Inc. (Sunfilled Whole Orange Juice) 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation (Canning Supplies; 
Kretschmer Co. (Happy Harvest Wheat Geim: 
Lan-0-Sheen Inc. (Cleaner) 
Lindsay Ripe Olive Co. Inc. (Olives) 
Lite Soap Co. (Lite Cleanser) 
London Specialties Co. (Attachment Button Holes) 
Los Angeles Soap Co. (Merrill's Rich Sud:) 
Maggi Co. Inc. (Maggi Bouillon Cubes) 
Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. (Blu-White) 
Marlin Firearms Co. (Marlin Razor Blades) 
Michigan Chemical Corp. (Pestmaster Products) 
Michigan Mushroom Co. (Dawn Fresh Mushroom Products) 
Mickleberry Food Products (Mickleberry Meat Products) 
Louis Milani Foods Inc. (1890 French Dressing) 
Nash-Underwood Co. (Donald Duck Peanut Butter) 
National Biscuit Co. (Shredded Wheat) 
National Carbon Co. Inc. (Krene) 
O'Brien's of California Inc. (Candy) 
Omnibook Inc. (Magazine) 
Orr Felt and Blanket Co. (Orr Blankets) 
Park and Tilford (Tintex) 
Payne Furnace Co. (Furnace Sales and Service) 
Peer Food Products Co. (Peer Brand Pie Dough) 
Perfex Co. (Perfex All-Purpose Cleaner) 
Perk Foods Co. (Perk Dog Food) 
Pomona Products Co. (New West Raw Apple Juice) 
Poultry Tribune (Magazine) 
Radbill Oil Co. (Renuzit) 
Rand, McNally and Co. (Institutional) 
Samuel Goldwyn Productions Inc. 
Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co. (Biscuits) 
Shotwell Mfg. Co. (Hi Mac Candy Bars) 
Sioux Honey Ass'n (Clover Maid Honey) 
Smith Bulbs (Tulip Bulbs) 
Soil-Off Manufacturing Co. (Soil-Ofi) 
Southern California Citrus Foods (eal Geld Lemon, Orange Base) 
Special Foods Co. (Jays Potato Chips) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Cream Corn Starch, Sta-Flo Liquid Starch) 
Standard Brands Inc. (Royal Puddings) 
Stewart and Ashby Coffee Co. (Coffee) 
Sweets Co. of America (Tootsie Fudge Mix) 
F. G. Vogt and Sons, Inc. (Philadelphia Scrapple) 
Wander Company (Ovaltine) 
Ward Baking Co. (Tip Top Bread) 
Washington Cooperative Farmers Ass'n 
Western Stationery Co. (Ball Point Pens) 


SHOULD 


TAKE A BACK SEAT TO 


PROFIT 


We've never tried to under-rate prestige advertising—and we never said we 


SOO P OT LSE are TP 


could give it to you. If we could, we’d have to charge “prestige” rates! 


But that’s exactly why THRILLING FICTION GROUP can deliver sales at a profit — mighty 


important in anybody’s book. 


It figures out this way. 2,117,864* copies of Thrilling Fiction magazines are bought at news- 
stands, every month, by the kind of men who are typical American consumers. That’s ABC 
circulation, mind you—not readership figures. Every issue is read by 2.6 people. as proved in 


“The Basic Marketing Study of Pulp Magazine Readership,” by Dr. Daniel Starch and Staff. 


Now, add the fact that Thrilling Fiction readers devour every issue from front to back—also 
proved in the Starch survey. Top it off with the lowest cost of any leading male-read maga- 


zine—only 71c per page, per thousand. 
The result? A low cost-per-sale! And that means profit! 


*6 months average Dec. 31, 1947, ABC statement 


THRILLING FICTION GROUP 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 


SALES MANAGEME® 


MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Count your sales in units 


With prices going up year after year and almost month after month, we only kid ourselves if 
we try to take credit for all—or even a major part—of the dollar increases in our sales volume. 
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Ginst in Weekday Circulation, and 
Ginst in Advertising, In Michigan! 


The Detroit News 


weekday circulation- | 


432,089 


is the largest of ANY 


newspaper in Michigan | 


*average net paid circulation figures for 


the 6-month period ended March 31, as 
submitted by the publishers to the A. B. C. 


Sunday Circulation — 554,187 


| National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 £. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WW]. WWJ-FM, WWI-TV 
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Southern Sales Forces 
Larger This Year 


250 sales managers attending a May 12 conference in Richmond 
were polled on the present size of their sales organizations as 
compared with the same date in 1947. Two-thirds have enlarged 
their staffs. 


INCREASED 


1 to 10% 
25% 


INCREASED 
11-to 19% 


a, Maa INCREASED \—- >= 
@ys MORE THAN 20%\ (27 


19% 


Average Salesman Now Makes $6,000 


In 1946 when the National Industrial Conference Board surveyed member manufacturing 
companies, the median average salesman’s earnings was found to be $5,000. Today a similar 
survey among 275 companies shows that the figure has increased 20%, to $6,000. 


Bo Lf ASS" oc! 1948 EARNINGS GROUP 66% 


$10,000 
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N. MATTER HOW GOOD a campaign you put on, only Don Lee can get you of ; 
all the votes of the outside audience on the Pacific Coast. All 4 networks J reli 
cover the inside market, but only Don Lee has enough stations to reach the | wo, 
5% billion dollar outside market (the area outside the metropolitan trading } Co; 
areas of the cities regularly surveyed by C. E. Hooper: Los Angeles, Sa0 rou 
Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, Portland, Seattle and Spokane). A C. ET we: 
Hooper 276,019 coincidental telephone-call survey proves this. Coz 


The Pacific Coast demands the Don Lee coverage technique! Thousands | all 


THOMAS S§. LEE, Pres. * LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr. * SYDNEY GAYNOR, Gen. Sales Mgr 131: 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Network 


22 
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of mountains, up to 15,000 feet, surround nearly every market and make 
reliable long-range reception impossible. But Don Lee, with 44 local net- 
work stations (two and three times as many as any of the other Pacific 
Coast networks) broadcasts from within every one of these mountain-sur- 
rounded markets. Remember: If you want the full support of the big, 


wealthy outside audience (as well as the inside audience) on the Pacific 


a 


Coast, put your show on the only network with enough facilities to reach 


all the voters: DON LEE. 


1313 NORTH VINE ST., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. * Represented Nationally by John Blair & Company 


f-) 
DO E i wT 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Leading Advertised Foods 
Increase Share of Market 


During the war many new food brands appeared, and the old-line long-advertised brands 
had a smaller share of the market. But the power of the “consumer franchise” is revealed by 
the resilience or vitality displayed by major advertised brands in regaining their sales positions 
when materials were no longer in short supply. 


Here for 27 food commodities is the share of total tonnage enjoyed by leading advertised brands: 


41.9% 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
1942 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
1947 


Point-of Sale Promotion Pays Off 


In one classification of packaged food products, Brand "C” has done an outstandingly effective 
job of point-of-sale promotion. 


Today it is in third place among all food outlets, but it is in first place in the stores where it is 
stocked, and the only reason Brand “C” isn’t at the top in all stores is that there has not yet 
been sufficient time to extend its point-of-sale work to all worth-while retail outlets. 


Competitive Positions Competitive Positions 
in ALL Stores in Stores Stocking Brand “C” 
mss mn 1102. 


~ 
- 77 ~ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


GEOGRAPHICAL Guipe (0 Industrial markets 


A Sectional Breakdown of the 


Larger Manufacturing Plants by Industry 


All figures from the unpublished 1947 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing Plants 


PLANTS WITH OVER 100 EMPLOYEES 


(Number of Plants with over 100 Employees in each Section = 100%) 


SECTION ’ 


INDUSTRIES 


TOTAL U.S. 


No. of 
Employees 
(In Thousands) 


No. 
Plants 


Atlantic 
East North 
Central 
West North 
Atlantic 
East South 
West South 
Mountain 


Food 3,559 1,124 


Tobacco ; ‘ 0.3 169 


Textile . : 2.3 2,923 


Apparel : : 4.6 ‘ , : # = a 2,291 


Lumber f : 2.5 1,184 


Furniture : ‘ 3.5 


Paper y 4.3 


Printing ; ‘ 3.7 


Chemicals , : 4.0 


Petroleum & Coal Prods. . . 0.9 


Rubber ‘ 4 1.6 


Leather é 2.5 


Stone, Clay & Glass ‘ : 4.2 


Primary Metal . i 8.8 . : ; ; 12.7 


Fabricated Metal f : 12.3 : ‘ : , - 


Machinery (ex. elec.) : ; 14.9 . . . 6.2 


Electrical Mach. : - 5.6 ‘ : . . 1.0 


Transportation Equip. ; : 6.7 : . . . 1.6 


Instruments, etc. : : 2 ‘ ’ , ’ 0.7 


Misc. & Ordnance ; 3.7 : J ; yj a.m 


100.0% | 100.0%} 100.0% |100.0%| 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0 % 


No. of Plants 6,668 1,578 2,888 1,271 1,217 276 1,759 100.0 % 


No. of Employees 510 412 95 715 
(In Thousands) 3,762 594 1,303 


McGraw-Hiit PuslisHinc Company, INc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Middle Atlantic States Best Market for Toilet Goods 


If we take sectional percentages of retail sales as the base 100, and apply against that base 
the sectional percentages of the sales of taxable toilet preparations, we find that the Middle 
Atlantic states, followed by Pacific, are the best sections for sales. 


TOILET GOODS PERCENTAGE AS 60% 
RATIO OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


86% H 
j West 
North Central 


Mountain 


Middle 
Atlantic England 


East 
North Central 


Central 


West 
South Central 


The Dozen Best Markets 


A. FOR HUNTING EQUIPMENT B. FOR FISHING EQUIPMENT 
1947 Resident 1947 Resident 
Hunting Licenses Fishing Licenses 

MICHIGAN 1,033,778 AY 835,936 

PENNSYLVANIA MICHIGAN 125,612 

NEW YORK 1 OHIO 

OHI0 ee =| ONEW YORK 

MINNESOTA i ailey — MINNESOTA 

CALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA 

ILLINOIS ILLINOIS 

“WASHINGTON a MISSOURI 

Wisconsin FROG Be) INDIANA 

INDIANA ee 6 N/) \) WISCONSIN 

missouri «= RR WASHINGTON 

ACY 298, 127 (OWA 
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Promotion 


Building for Meat Industry 


The National Provisioner is ofter- 
ing, while it lasts, a pamphlet which 
evaluates the extent of new con- 
struction, expansion, modernization 
and equipment purchases in the meat 
packing industry. It’s important to 
suppliers who are selling meat _pack- 
ers and allied manufacturers. There's 
a breakdown of meat packers by an- 
nual sales with increases, in percent- 
ages, over 1946. 

The pamphlet was compiled from 
a survey mailed to 3,899 meat pack- 
ers, sausage manufacturers, renders 
and meat canners asking them to 
answer three detailed questions or 
building plans. Write Frank 5S. 
Easter, manager, promotion and re- 
search, The National Provisioner 
Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, 


~ 


Chicago, 5. 


California's Cars 


A new Los Angeles Market Data 
report on 1947 new car sales in 
Southern California, is available from 
the Los Angeles Herald-Express. The 
booklet is one of the most complete 
and detailed tabulations of automo- 
tive market data yet compiled for a 
given market area. Annual totals 
plus quarterly break-downs by makes 
provide a thorough analysis of 1947 
new passenger-car registrations in 
Southern California counties in gen- 
eral and in the Los Angeles area in 
particular. There’s a breakdown by 
economic areas in the L. A. Metro- 
politan district, as well as statistics 
on gasoline gallonage sold for high- 
way use. 


The Power of Good Music 


WOQXR, New York City, confines 
itself, to a large extent, to broad- 
casting classical music. (The station 
is owned by The New York Times.) 
Now the station has issued a booklet 
which measures the influence of the 
station in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area. 

As a result of a recent survey, 
WQXR has made known the scope 
of its audience—roughly 500,000 
People. Such pertinent information 
a income of listeners, daily listening 
time to the station, and a circulation 
report on the readership of the 
monthly program guide issued by the 
Station, are included along with data 
On advertisers, etc. Station W OXR 
is situated at 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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EFFECTIVE 
BUYING 
INCOME 

$189,325,000° 


99.8”, 
COVERAGE 


ONLY 


== 16¢ PER LINE 


HAIMA 


ABC CIRCULATION: 
43,184 
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THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY.N. Y. 


A case study of what happened 
when Ideal Industries cut off 23% 
of its billing two years ago in chang- 
ing distribution and why sales now 
are better than ever in new setup. 


WHY TRAIN? "Neglect to re-train your own salesmen and to 
train distributor salesmen (left and below) and | believe any 
general sales manager going through a transition from direct to 
wholesale selling would fall flat on his face."—Ward R. Schafer, 


Problems You Face in Switching 
From Direct to Wholesale Selling 


D 
CVELOPMENT AND GENER AL USE 


CONS TRUCTION TEATURES 


After 30 years of direct selling, 
Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, II1., 
in 1946 switched to wholesaler mer- 
chandising. Under the direct selling 
setup the company maintained 103 
sales offices with a limited number of 
salesmen calling on approximately 
40,000 customers. Of necessity these 
men contacted a large proportion of 
their prospects irregularly with, often, 
considerable intervals between visits. 
Now the company maintains only 34 
sales offices, with far fewer repre- 
sentatives, and it only has about 1,000 
customers. ‘These customers are se- 
lected, licensed distributors — and 
therein lies a vast difference. 

Under Ideal’s direct selling pro- 
gram, its customers were industrial 
plants, utilities, electric manufac- 
turers, contractors, railroads, steel 


As told to Lester B. Colby by WARD R. SCHAFER General Sales Manager, Ideal Industries, Inc. 


mills, etc., and all orders were filled 
direct from the factory. “Today every 
order is filled through a distributor. 
One of our advantages is that the dis 
tributors have thousands of salesmen 
calling daily on customers, blanketing 
the consuming field. 

Direct selling was a necessity in 
the beginning. The company started 
out with an extremely limited line 
of little-known products. These had 
to be demonstrated. Their uses had 
to be proved. Any new company it- 
troducing a yet-to-be-accepted line 0 
tools and equipment, especially to i 
dustry, is likely to have to go through 
a similar phase of merchandising: 
When that company turns to selling 
through jobbers, distributors 
wholesalers something very close to 4 
major operation has to be performed. 


Family Circle adds onl nh ete 


Bohack 


Red Owl 


Colonial 
American 


Safeway National 


Family Circle’s circulation is growing... there are more store outlets... more sales 
areas... more housewife readers. Four of the country’s biggest grocery chains will be 


added to the four now selling Family Circle: 


May ....... . . Albers Super Markets 
Jewel Food Stores 


August. .... . . « Red Owl Stores, Inc. 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc. 


Family Circle is sold exclusively in chain grocery stores, which are the “drawing cards” 
of every shopping community. Their customers are the practical shoppers who make 
their selections for home and family in person, They are the millions whose buying makes 


big volume sales. 


The experience of chain store managers proves the influence of Family Circle in their 
neighborhoods. They know because they sell the magazine... and they are aware each 


month of its increasing sales. They know because they sell the products advertised in 


Family Cirele — and count their increasing sales from month to month, 


Make Family Circle your salesman in the 1,600,000 homes of these 7200 pre-tested 


volume buying neighborhoods, 


covers the neighborhood market 
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A $103,000,000.00 


QUESTION 


Are you advertising in Fall River? If not, what answer can you give 


to these challenging facts? 


Fall River's retail sales add up to $103,578,000.00. Gains for June 
over June ‘47 are fourth highest in state, right up there with state's 
largest cities.* Retailers, whose ad expenditures are controlled by 
cash register receipts, placed 103,879 more lines in the Herald 
News during first four months of this year than in same period 1947 
. . « for 21% gain in grocery linage, 32°, building supplies and 
contractors, 10°, clothing, 14° department stores, 11%, auto- 
motive, 10°/, hardware. National, with big gains in automotive, 
alcoholic beverages and radio, gained 23,984 lines. 


Fall River's really spending and the Herald News really sells Fall 


River. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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80 


No — our aim is always the same: to 
give over 3,000,000 high-income fam- 
ilies information, ideas and know-how 
about running a better home for a 
better family. It’s our 100% service 
content that screens in only the read- 
ers who are busy doing something 
about home and family. They're active 
prospects for everything that goes in- 
to homes. Are you reaching them, 


through BH&G? 


eller [lomes 


an Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, oveR 3,000,000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 


With us we had to re-survey and 
study our entire line to shake out 
hundreds of items which our distribu- 
tors could not afford to stock because 
the turnover in them was too limited 
to guarantee acceptable profits. Ideal’s 
first and original product was a re- 
surfacer designed for the mainte. 
nance of commutators and electrical 
repair shop equipment. 

Our direct salesmen, each with an 
eye for sales and commissions, month- 
after-month and year-after-year, came 
in with suggestions for special-task 
resurfacers. Many had _ extremely 
limited uses and sales were rare. Two 
years ago we were cataloging 158 


sizes and shapes in five different 
grades. We had to carry a few of 
each in our factory stocks even 


though orders seldom repeated. When 
we got down to a practical basis, to 
give our distributors workable and 
profit-making stocks, we reduced the 
number of stock sizes to 49. 

The change-over to distributor 
merchandising .forced us into this 
study and analysis proved to us that 
many of the unusual and_ seldom- 
needed shapes and styles had_ been 
manufactured and sold at a loss over 
the years. The 49 remaining are all 
that are needed by industry and all of 
them are profitmakers. 


Simplify Line 


Prior to reorganizing our lines to 
make them profitable to our distribu- 
tors, we manufactured our precision 
grinder increasing it in size every 
two inches from 10 to 36 inches. 
That meant 14 grinders of vary'ng 
width. We have eliminated all but 
five sizes, 10-, 12-, 18-, 24- and 36- 
inches, and the point is that these 
five will do every job that the old 14 
grinders would do. The stocking 
problem is so much more simple and 
profitable. —To complete our job of 
line simplification we actually discon- 
tinued a number of items on which 
the movement was slow and the profit 
margin low. 

Checking back, we find that we 
dropped 23% of our billing right out 
of the picture immediately when we 
ended our direct selling. Now, two 
years later, our sales are better than 
before. We have reduced both manu- 
facturing and selling costs and the 
cost of catalogs, price lists, corre 
spondence and other sales operations. 

Correspondence was one of our big 
problems and a major expense. We 
had 65,000 names on our list for 
direct mailings. We advertised to 10 
dividuals and firms as users and asked 
them to send their orders to the tac 
tory. Floods of requests for informa 
tion formerly came in, piling up letter 
and circular preparation. When we 
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advertise now we say; “Distributed 


through America’s leading whole- 
salers.’ We direct the customer to 


the wholesaler and he and his men 
do the educational and sales job. 

The distributors, according to our 
best information, have more than 
8,000 salesmen out on the firing line 
every day. We never had more than 
180 at any one time. This fact alone, 
we figure, enables us to render better 
service—and taster—to both our old 
and our new customers. The dis- 
tributor’s men, you see, get around 
every few days, and that’s adding a 
personal elenent to the picture. With 
our old, limited staff, a salesman 
might never get to a promising po- 
tential customer. 


Faster Service 


When we had a limited staff of 
direct salesmen the men, and reason- 
ably so because each was looking after 
his own welfare, would concentrate 
on their better and more profitable 
customers. ‘That meant that our mar- 
ket was spotty. Today, under the 
new system, we ship more goods into 
every market in the country by selling 
stocks to distributors. Moreover the 
customer doesn’t have to wait for his 
order to come from Sycamore. Often 
he gets his goods within hours. 

‘here is another advantage to us. 
When a buyer is unfamiliar with a 
tool or piece of equipment he will 
often order it on trial. He may buy, 
try and return. If he doesn’t under- 
stand fully how to operate a tool, the 
distributor's man is usually at hand 
to iron out any wrinkles. The dis- 
tributor’s sale is bound to stick. 

To back up our distributors we ad- 
vertised our products in 52 national 
magazines last year. The agency is 
Evans Associates, Chicago. In each, 
we carried liberal space. Once each 
month, from 15 to 30 days before 
these advertisements appear, we mail 
a folder to every distributor. This 
folder tells distributors in what pub- 
lications each advertisement appears, 
and also contains a reproduction of 
every advertisement for the month. 

We also supply our distributors 
with direct mail pieces, each with 
the individual distributor’s name im- 
Printed on it, plus return cards sim- 
larly addressed, without cost to 
them. They make their own direct 
mailings from their own lists, pay- 
ing the postage. The result: Our 
distributors today are putting out 
four times as much direct mail as 
we used to do when selling direct. 
_ Besides relieving us of heavy mail- 
ing costs and an enormous burden 
ot work entailed by mailings, there 
‘Ss another advantage in this. When 
4 customer can drop in at his local 
dealer’s store, see the item he is inter- 
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ested in, talk it over with the sales- 
man, and get the story of what it 
will do for him, he is far more likely 
to buy it. That’s something that di- 
rect factory-to-user merchandising 
can never do. 

It happens, of course, and often, 
that inquiries come direct to the fac- 
tory headquarters in Sycamore. In 
the old days we turned these in- 
quiries over to our own men. They 
would follow up, when they could, 
but often it took days or weeks to get 
to the inquirer. Now we return the 
cards or letters to the logical distrib- 
utor, and his man can usually call on 
the prospect immediately. That re- 
duces time lag. 

Changing over from direct to dis- 
tributor selling creates a sales staff 
problem. Men who have been sell- 
ing to users, perhaps for 10 or 20 
years or longer, find themselves sell- 
ing to organizations that buy only to 


resell. Where before they taught 
uses they now have to become in- 
structors in schools of selling. They 
must meet groups of distributors’ 
salesmen, lecture, talk stocks and 
warehousing and turnover and other 
factors formerly foreign to them. 
Some of them, even among them 
the oldest veterans, will make this 
change-over gracefully and effective- 
ly. Probably a few of them will 
become befuddled and throw up their 
hands. These, likely, will have to be 
replaced or moved into some depart- 
ment where they may in time fit. 
Ideal’s staff- of approximately 180 
salesmen, selling direct, has been re- 
duced to about 65 field men. Some 
of them are doing much better for 
the company and themselves than 
they ever did under the old system. 
Training of distributors’ salesmen 
is a very important part of the job. 
In graduating from salesmen to in- 


WISCONSIN, 
and the DAKOTAS. 


any kind. 


, | 
ARE YOU LOOKING | 


FOR SALES ORGANIZATION | 
IN MIDWEST? 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRIBUTOR—or SALES ORGAN- 
IZATION TO CONTACT DEALERS. TERRITORIES OF IOWA, MINNESOTA, | 


ILLINOIS, MISSOURI, KANSAS, COLORADO, NEBRASKA 


Senior Associate is man with 22 years of selling, sales promotion and merchandising 
experience, on metropolitan newspaper staffs, chain store operation, retail merchandising, 
wholesaling and manufacturing. Years of experience in marketing and sales strategy. | 
Exceilent organizer. Knows how to hire, : 
dealer co-operation—and how to win consumer acceptance. Can handle meetings of 
Experienced in conducting presentations from the simplest to the most } 
elaborate and complex before individuals or groups. Can provide honest, dependable, 
energetic, hard werking, persistent leadership and sales aggressiveness. Would con- 
sider all or part of above territories. Want to represent products, materials, or equip- 
ment lines of merit. Have splendid record and can furnish best of references. Able 
to do an outstanding job. Looking for permanent connection. Must be opportunity 
to make some real money. Will gladly correspond with you. Let’s have your proposal. 


B & A SALES COMPANY 


BOX 155, WATERLOO, IOWA 


train and supervise men—how to secure 


Director of Women’s Activities for WBNS. Eleven years 
as the leader in fashion, food, and home broadcasting. 
Fern Sharp through her ‘‘Round Robbin Review’’ is 
followed day after day by 163,550 families who com- 


prise the 


WBNS audience in Central 


Ohio. Women 


take Miss Sharp’s recommendation for a product with 
the natural sales results for her sponsors. 


POWER 5000 D. — 1000 N. — CBS 


WHERE YOU CAN 
GET 1200 GOOD 
MAILING LISTS — 
SOME FREE! 


If you ever need a really good 
mailing list you'll know how 
hard it is to find one—that is a 
good one! Another funny thing 
about lists is this: the most ex- 
pensive one is sometimes a flop 
while a list that you may get 
free or at a cost of only a few 
dollars turns out a winner. 


1200 GOOD MAILING LISTS 


To help you find good mailing 
lists, Dartnell has just published 
a new DIRECTORY OF MAIL- 
ING LIST SOURCES. It gives 
the source, cost and number of 
names of over 1200 lists. It 
comes in a spiral bound book 
81/2” x 11”, costs $5.00 a copy, 
and is a good investment for 
any concern using lists. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


You'll be amazed at the variety 
of mailing lists suggested in this 
source book — everything from 
architects to executives, engi- 
neers to teachers. Some of the 
lists are curious ones too—like 
the list of 32 firms canning ale- 
wives! But most of them are 
practical trade and business lists 
you will want to use such as 
9,000 chain store buyers and 
500,000 auto owners in one state 
alone. Why not send for a copy 
today on approval? 


[as 4 
MAILING LIST 
SOVRUES 


$5.00 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


The Cetteall Cosporatton 


4658 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
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structors of salesmen, Ideal’s field 
staff had to undergo an _ intensive 
course of training. Knowing prod- 
ucts was nof enough. It was neces- 
sary to show them how to teach the 
things it was necessary for all dis- 
tributor salesmen to know about 
products, designs, their use, etc. 

Neglect such training and I believe 
almost any general sales manager 
going through a transition such as 
ours would fall flat on his face. Our 
men were drilled until they could 
hold good, sharp, interesting meet- 
ings at which they demonstrated 
products and then could take the dis- 
tributors’ men through a demonstra- 
tion on their own. Our men were sup- 
plied with easels to work from. These 
kept them closely on the track, made 
it dificult to wander from their pre- 
pared text. 


Arouses Enthusiasm 


Meetings were timed to take a 
little less than an hour. However, 
at the close of each lesson the dis- 
tributors’ men were invited to ask 
questions. Very often they fired ques- 
tions with enthusiasm and vigor. The 
result was that most sessions lasted 
for at least two hours—sometimes as 
long as three. Stress was placed on 
the fact that good preparation for 
handling the Ideal line was sure to 
mean added income for the distribu- 
tors’ men because -we felt that noth- 
ing would interest them in their work 
more than added take-home dollars. 

We took considerable time to tell 
them, and to repeat to them, that 
sales are built on service and that 
the American public today demands 
service. Our own men were told that 
by adding some 8,000 distributor 
salesmen to our sales staff we were 
getting into position to render our 
users a far better service than we 
had ever been enabled to do before. 

“You are now becoming man- 
agers,’ we told our men. “What you 
do and how well you do it is more 
important now than when you were 
functioning only as a salesman. Never 
forget that you are a trainer of men.” 

Before we got into training, how- 
ever, we first had to select our dis- 
tributors. When you set up selected, 
franchised distributorships you can- 
not go about it carelessly. You must 
make surveys and choose your houses 
wisely. “Then, you must convince 
your houses that they must be will- 
ing to purchase stocks that will run 
into what seems to them to be impor- 
tant money. They must have ware- 
housing facilities and display space 
and they must be willing to let you 
take over their men for the schooling 
on your products that is necessary. 

You will have a short conditioning 


program, aimed directly at the dis- 
tributor himself, and it probably will 
be presented with a manual. Ours 
was in loose-leaf form. Unless your 
prospective distributor shows an inter- 
est in this program, and the pro- 
gram with his men, in my opinion 
you might well look farther before 
you settle upon your distributor. 
After you have chosen him, you had 
better go over your whole program 
very carefully with him, instilling 
in his mind every iota of the infor- 
mation and training that you will 
use in training his salesman. 

The distributor should be so sold 
on your teaching techniques and pro- 
gram that he will welcome your men 
back next year for a refresher, or 
warming-over course, next year and 
the year after—because, if you are 
going to get the best results and at- 
tain never-ending success up to the 
hilt, the job is never completed. 

The matter of franchising adds up 
to these things: It is an agreement to 
hold salesmen’s meetings to properly 
train them in their duties and re- 
sponsibilities ; to send out direct mail; 
to maintain salesmen who will do 
their full duty in covering your po- 
tential customers by calling on them 
regularly. 


Territory Protection 


It means, too, that you will pro- 
tect them in their territories even as 
they will protect you. The distribu- 
tor must not be burdened with a too- 
heavy line. You must not foist upon 
him items that he cannot stock and 
sell at profit. If you do, he will be- 
come disinterested «and he and his 
salesmen will fail you. It was that 
reasoning that led us to re-survey our 
line, analyze it carefully and concen- 
trate on the money-makers. 

I believe that almost any manu- 
facturer who comes into the market 
now with radical or generally un 
known items must pioneer for a few 
years, must sell direct, must carry 
a staff of men who can not only 
demonstrate but convince. As his 
product becomes known and accepted 
it is just as important that he switch 
over to distributors or wholesalers. 
When that final stage of evolution 1s 
reached it is humanly impossible tor 
any one company, no matter how big 
or how well financed, to do a com- 
plete job with his own staff alone. 
We found, as others are sure to find, 
that the work of reforming a line 
to fit into a stocking and warehous 
ing program by distributors compels 
a recapitulation and programming 0 
products that will cut out losses and 
wastes and bad planning of lines that 
is sure to mean far more profitable 
operations in years to come. 
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DON'T SET 
YOUR COURSE WITH 
OUT-OF-DATE “FIGURES!” 


Be sure you have today’s 


facts and figures on Philadelphia— 
America’s 3rd market ! 


Inquirer Ahead in Total Advertising 
First Three Months, 1948 
INQUIRER 
2ND PAPER 


7,713,602 LINES 6,290,888 LINES 
DAILY AND SUNDAY DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Steer clear of statistics that fog 
today’s problems. Latest data show 
THE INQUIRER is your number 
one choice in Philadelphia. 

Out front in advertising linage 
and PRODUCTIVITY ! 


NOW IN ITS 15TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 


T. W. LORD, Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C. e ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago * GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 
Longacre 5-5232 Andover 6270 Cadillac 6005 


West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 
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“They tell me it’s true — 


The past year The Nation’s 
Agriculture received 49,580 re- 
quests for dress and needle- 
craft patterns. 


Now if I were a smart adver- 
tiser I'd analyze that. 


Nation’s Agriculture circula- 
tion has been going up fast. It 
now reaches 1,275,491 farm fam- 
ikies — and that includes over a 
million top farm women... 
wives of America’s rural leaders. 


If you want to reach this 
Influential Million farm families 
—just write George Chatfield of 


The Nation's 
AGBRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,275,491 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Shop Talk 


Among Our Contributors: The gentleman speaking so forth- 
rightly about management-labor relations on page 46 of this issue 
achieves that ring of authority because he has held a variety of positions 
in management starting from a foremanship and ranging all the way 
up to the directorship of labor relations for Kroger. C. F. Mugridge is 
the author of "How to Handle Collective Bargaining Negotiations," and 
he lectures at both Amos Tuck and Harvard, His hobby as well as his 
business: Simplification of language that cuts through the jungle of legal 
jabberwocky and reduces management-labor communications to one- and 
two-syllable words everybody can understand. 


Selling Is "Twenty-One™: That idea for setting down, in black 
and white, the story of the beginnings and growth of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, is beginning to jell. Several of us 
have set up a luncheon for June 15 to add up our memory scrap 
books, and our exhibits, as a starter. 


During the past fortnight I’ve been prowling around in the 
archives of SM in behalf of this project. Many a member of the 
N.F.S.E. today may remember, as I do, that the idea of organizing 
a national federation has been kicking around since the 1920’s. At 
least two attempts to achieve such an organization petered out. 
Looking back, it seems to me they failed to jell because the sales 
management field just hadn’t advanced far enough in its thinking 
to make organization, in those days, practical. 


The reporting in SM, in these earlier decades, reveals clearly that 
sales managers were swimming with the tide in a virile, growing 
economy. They were improvising in management, were absorbed 
largely in developing tactics that would surmount whatever happened 
to be the day’s current problem . . . whether it was a post-war 
deflation following World War I, a period of hand-to-mouth buying, 
or depression jitters. 


That picture is showing decided and significant changes. Today we 
are thinking from a long-range point of view. We are far more concerned 
with attitudes. Attitudes of management . . . public relations, the social 
responsibility of business, free enterprise as a way of life, to mention 
but three examples. Aftitudes toward salesmanship, not as a trade, but 
as a profession. We speak far more often of men than of methods. 


But, along with this new approach to the field, and as a result 
of it, the methods themselves are undergoing wide-swing changes. 
Improvement of management tools is particularly significant. Not 
until 1939 did we ever have a Census of Distribution to give us 
figures, facts and benchmarks to use as a statistical base for industry 
and company market planning. In the ’20’s there was no such tool 
as SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power, now a standard 
in the-field. We had nothing which would enable us to measure 
markets both on a quantitative and qualitative basis. We had little 
in the way of techniques for market testing. We had nothing at all 
to use as an aid to sheer personal judgment in selecting qualified 
manpower. ‘The need for sales training was accepted only by a 
handful of far-seeing executives. 


The point to be made is that the development of more effective 
tools and the perfection of more efficient methods, are the outgrowth 
of our changing attitudes in which we see sales management as a 
profession, and salesmanship as an operation requiring highly special- 
ized skills. We are growing in our appreciation of the need for 
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a sound grand strategy of sales. We are beginning to see our individ- 
ual businesses in focus with a national economy. We are realizing 
the pre-eminent importance of an asset that never show's up in figures 
on the balance sheet: the value of executive talent and qualified man- 
power in a business. 


Just one year ago Robert S. Wilson, vice-president in charge of 
sales, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., in his Parlin Memor- 
ial Address in Philadelphia, succeeded in crystallizing this whole idea 
of greater maturity in sales management thinking by very specifically 
defining the attitudes of professional salesmanship. (“Salesmanship 
as a Profession,” SM June 15, 1947). I believed at the time, and 
still do, that Mr. Wilson’s study will stand for years to come as 
one of the really significant contributions to selling. It organized 
just about all of the best thinking that had been done up to that 
time, gave it a three-dimension reality, and brought it down out of 
the ionosphere of an abstract philosophy into a practical working 
plan and creed. 


And so we come back to the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, which today is, in itself, an expression of the fact that selling 
has emerged from business childhood and is ready to take on the 
responsibilities of maturity. There are some jobs that only an indus- 
try organization can do. . the drafting, and policing of ethical 
standards, for instance. The development of close association with 
Government departments whose activities affect the field. Appraisal 
of, and action for or against, legislation. A workable liaison with 
education. And in future years—so far as the Federation goes—we 
hope, the sponsorship of research projects which will benefit the 
whole field. (We have almost no research data on cost of distribu- 
tion, for example .. . . no conclusive study on continuity and cumula- 
tive effect in advertising.) 


Those of us who have been very close to the Federation since its 
beginnings saw it born if not as a “blue baby,” certainly as a frail 
child. We saw it nursed through organization measles, mumps and 
whooping cough. We saw it struggle to sell itself, and to find itself. 
We saw its early succession of presidents give lavishly of their time 
and talents because they believed in it so intensively. “Today, as we 
go into its thirteenth annual meeting, in New York, we can begin 
to tabulate some Missions Accomplished, others substantially under 
way. I think, to borrow part of a current movie title, we know 
where we're going. 


From here on out, the Federation needs continued strong leadership, 
interested and active participation on the part of the membership, and 
a flow of ideas into headquarters. It needs the benefits of organization- 
building experience that many of its top-executive members can give it. 
It needs equally, the freshness of youthful points of view. It needs the 
philosophy of men like Mr. Wilson. 


Only by a_free and active interchange of ideas, only by continued 
re-appraisal of policies and organization operating methods can it 
avoid a drift toward rutted thinking, reaction and standpatism. 
We live in a fast-moving, highly dynamic economy the problems of 
which can be met only by change and improvement, change and im- 
provement, and more change and improvement in selling methods. 
It isn’t enough, even, to meet change as it develops. It has to be 
anticipated. 


Every individual sales executive in America, therefore, has a stake 
in the future of the National Federation, whether or not he is now 
an active member. He has a big stake in it. Because it’s the one 
group that, more than any other homogeneous group in industry, 
that has the opportunity to break, if it has the will and the energy, 
the boom-and-bust cycle that plagues America and the world. I 
hope we never lose sight of the basic truth that salesmanship—and 
only salesmanship—makes jobs. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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NA A part of 
YOUR business 
you never see! 


Whether you send or receive 
shipments by Railway Express, 
you never see most of the steps 
required in making this com- 
plete, nation-wide shipping 
service a vital part of your 
business. 

The complete facilities of 
Railway Express are what you 
depend upon . . . the door-to- 
door convenience of pick-up 
and delivery in all cities and 
principal towns, the flexibility 
in meeting the needs of your 
particular industry — as well 
as all your personal shipping 
requirements. To you, Railway 
Express means fast service, 
always at your call. 


It's good business to say, 
“Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


... Maintains 23,000 of- 
fices (there’s one near 
your factory, office or 
home)...Uses 10,000 
passenger trains daily... 
Has 18,000 motor vehi- 
cles in its pick-up and 
delivery services...Offers 
extra-fast Air Express 
with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


With Sales Appeal 


Based on an interview with LOUIS CHESKIN © Associate Director, 
Color Research Institute of America 


Why do certain colors exert an almost magnetic pull on 


buyers? How do color preferences vary from area-to-area 
and among races? Can you pre-test package colors? Mr. 
Cheskin gives a quick review of how and why people react. 


Brown can help you sell coffee, 
Boston baked beans or tobacco. It is 
effective in labeling and packaging. 
Blue, properly used, can be an im- 
portant aid in merchandising hard- 
ware items. Pink can move _ cos- 
metics from the shelves of the dealer. 
Green is a first-class color for a 
jeweler to use for, somehow, it seems 
to be associated with precious things. 

It you want to sell books or maga- 
zines by mail, then go the whole hog 
and let your printed matter carry 
red, blue, yellow—but in the right 
values and proportions so that one 
color will provide the needed visi- 


bility, another the necessary read- 
ability, and all of them a favorable 
psychological effect. 

The above paragraphs work all 
right for an opening statement. Get 
into the subject, however, and shortly 
you will find that there’s a lot’ more 
to it than that. For one thing, there 
are hundreds of hues, thousands of 
shades, tones and tints, and a person 
may react differently to two tints of 
the same hue though they may seem 
to be much alike. 

“We have been doing research for 
several years in an effort to find out 
what colors make the cash register 


, . . v . 
“I’m a point of sale promotion for Colonel Smith’s 
private stock!” 
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A Primer for Selecting Colors 


ring,” says Louis Cheskin, Associate 
director and director of production, 
the Color Research Institute of 
America, laboratories in Chicago. He 
is also author of the book, published 
last year, titled, “‘Colors—What 
They Can Do for You.” Up to re- 
cently the Institute has hoarded i 
findings vigilantly, considering its in- 
formation valuable private property, 
but now it is ready to let many of its 
discoveries be known. 

In all this research, aimed to find 
out why a buyer will pick up one can 
or package or product and let others 
remain on the shelves, much more 
than color alone was put under the 
microscope. Before the research 
work had been carried far it became 
certain that the job was filled with 
traps, pits and ambushes, some of 
them so tricky that they are likely, 
unless caught, to lead the whole study 
up a blind alley. Here is a sample 
of how this can work: 

Eighty-five women were shown a 
display of six babushkas. ‘They were 
asked: ‘Which of them do you con- 
sider the most beautiful ?” 

Sixty-eight of the women chose the 
same pattern. Then, after their minds 
had been diverted from the subject, 
each of the 68 was told to pick up a 
babushka and take it home as a re- 
ward. Only nine women selected 
the design they had picked as the 
most beautiful. 


Eye Appeal 


Display the same product in iden- 
tical cans or packages, but with dif- 
ferent labels and ask any group of 
people, “Which is the handsomest 
label ?”’ and you will invariably get 
the same answer from all of them, 
says Mr. Cheskin. ‘lo the last man 
or woman they will pick the one with 
the most colors and the most intricate 
artwork. Five or six colors on the 
label always get them. 

Invite them to pick up a can and 
take it home and you are certain to 
get a different answer. Your guinea 
pig will almost always choose a plain 
label of not more than two colors 
carrying lettering that is easily) read 
and with no gingerbread artwork at 
all. 


Human nature is such that if you 
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Here is more proof that KSL serves ALL your prospects in the 
Intermountain Market. With one medium—KSL—you can 
reach consumers, retailers, and distributors, alike, throughout 
KSL’s 8-state daytime 50-100 BMB coverage area, which 
matches almost county for county the Salt Lake City whole- 
sale distribution area. For details of the survey see Radio Sales. 


Kay S. Sel 


Giant Salesman of the West 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL * SALT LAKE CITY 
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wed Every 
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In magazines or plum puddings, a lot of ingredients 
contribute to success. 

Here at Hardware Age, we’ve spent 93 years perfect- 
ing the recipe that attracts the largest audience in the 
national hardware trade paper field. 

Only Hardware Age provides hardware men with 


editorial coverage of their business every other week 


... trade news while it’s still mews . . . vital merchan- 
dising articles by leading authorities . . . timely reports 
on trends and legislation .. . and the greatest array of 


product advertising in any hardware publication. 
That’s why Hardware Age has become the hardware 
trade’s favorite magazine and the favorite advertising 


medium of the manufacturers who supply the great 
$2,000,000,000 hardware market. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton QQ Publication @ Charter Member & 
100 EAST 42nd STREET ee NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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let a subject know why he is being 
tested his answer is likely to be 
thrown off. The babushka women 
above, for example, thought they were 
being asked to select the most beauti- 
ful. They chose a colorful and in- 
tricate design. They gave the manu- 
facturer his answer, however, when 
they unconsciously picked the one they 
would most desire to possess. He 
was interested only in which num- 
ber a woman would be most likely to 
buy. 

The reason that a brown label on 
a can will sell coffee better than a 
red, green, blue or orange label is 
what is called “‘association of ideas.”’ 
Not any hit-or-miss brown will do. 
The shade of brown must be care- 
fully and scientifically selected. Get 
just the right value and, associating 
the label with the rich, ripe coffee 
bean, the buyer will almost smell the 
aroma of the fresh coffee and taste its 
goodness. Subvonsciously he will 
pick up that can. 


Identify Products 


The next time you go shopping in 
a grocery store look over the display 
of baked beans in tins. Note how 
you are “stopped” by Libby’s Deep- 
Brown Beans. ‘The label is prepon- 
derantly a crusty, tasty. brown with 
just a touch of red and yellow. Un- 
consciously you are likely to reach 
for this can. The label makes you 
sense the taste and aroma of its con- 
tents because our senses cooperate in 
bringing a sense of pleasure. 

There’s a story behind the selec- 
tion of those little glasses in which 
the Kraft Foods Co. markets a va- 
riety of cheese spreads. “Che man- 
agement, several years ago, wanted to 
know which glasses out of a large 
number being considered would be 
most attractive to women buyers. 
Did the research people come right 
out and ask the women which they 
liked best? They did not. They 
knew if they did, the woman would 
become self-conscious, ponder and 
puzzle, and come up with the wrong 
answer. Instead, the man making 
the study knocked on many doors 
and said: ‘“The Kraft Co. wishes to 
Present to vou a sample of this new 
spread.” 

He would then hold up a tray con- 
taining one glass of each variety. The 
woman’s choice, instinctively selecting 
the package she liked best, automati- 
cally gave the company the answer it 
wanted. Almost all of the women 
picked two or three out of a variety 
ot packages. 

Blue, with a little red on it, has 
been proved an excellent color foi 
use in building sales in the hardware 
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trade. Used in direct-mail literature, 
in labels or in point-of-sale signs, the 
Color Research Institute has proved 
that it will do a far better than aver- 
age job. ‘There must be a reason for 
this and the researchers think they 
have the answer. 


Color Association 
Subconsciously we are all likely to 
think of fine tools as being made of 
live, blue, vibrant steel. In advertis- 
ing we read about blue razor blades. 
Blue blades, we are told, are made 
of a sort of super-steel. Much steel, 


of course, is not blue at all, but un- 
consciously, somehow, we feel that 
it is. And, so, all fine metal objects 
become more or less blue in our sub- 
conscious minds. 

Red is a strong color. We associ- 
ate it with virility and power. Blue 
blades of battle and the red of blood 
go together. We associate them in 
our inner minds so they come comple- 
mentary, and together they sell hard- 
ware. 

“There are not nearly so many 
Yellow Cabs on the street as you 
think there are,”’ says the color-con- 
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UNITED FURNITURE CORP. 


LEXINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Producing 10 times their pre-war volume this company is one of the 
South's largest manufacturers of bedroom furniture. 
wide distribution and annual sales in excess of $10,000,000, their 
growth is typical of the industrial activity of the Growing Greensboro 


Center your sales plans in this rich area with 593,000* 
population and retail sales of $401,705, 000* in the 
ABC Retail Trading Zone. 
NEWS and RECORD with current circulation of more 
than 92,000 and better than 64°/, coverage of families 
in the 12 County ABC Market. 
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New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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scious Mr. Cheskin. “They hit you 
hard in the eye because they have 
a high rating in what we call ‘reten- 
tion value.’ There are colors that we 
like and colors that we dislike. Cer- 
tain colors, and I am speaking of the 
hundreds recognized on our color 
charts, will soothe and calm vou, 
Others may be disturbing. They may 
even affect one violently. Some per- 
sons have such utter dislike for cer- 
tain colors that they will almost cause 
them to gag.” 


gag. 
What Determines Tastes? 


The likes and dislikes for colors 
can be geographical, racial, or they 
may be governed by sex. Social and 
financial backgrounds, tests have 
shown, are certain to affect them. 
Different colors appeal, speaking from 
the viewpoint of the mass, to people 
who live on our gold coasts, back 
of the yards, or in rural sections. 

Green labels and packages will not 
have much influence in getting a 
farmer or his wife to buy your goods, 
They see so much green . . . the 
grassy pastures, the wheat, the oats, 
the corn... and all growing things 

. that green hardly registers with 
them. Probably they all love green. 
Intimate to them that green leaves 
them cold and they will be the first 
to deny it. “The answer of the re- 
search men to all this is merely that 
green does not sell farm people. 

The Scandanavian is tond of bright 
blues and greens as a rule; the Italian 
has a preference for warm reds; dark 
brown will repel the Negro but yel- 
low will attract him; Mrs. Gotrocks, 
the chances are, will fall for magenta; 
Mrs. Schmalz, who lives in a blighted 
area, will go for bright green because 
she sees so little of it. ‘Voss a batch of 
toys to a group of pre-kindergarten 
children of the rich and the little 
dears will go into battle tor the red 
ones, just as will all other normal 
kids. ‘The children living in slums, 
where they see little green, will settle 
for green toys as second choice. 


Experts Disagree 


Artists and businessmen, and even 
advertising experts, all too often 
know little about “‘selling’ colors, 
Mr. Cheskin has found. He tells a 
story of 12 package designs which 
were shown to various specialists and 
experts for their judgment. ‘This }s 
what happened: 

No. 7—Was picked as best by a 
jury of artists. 

No. 11—Was picked as best by a 
group of agency executives. 

No. 12—Was picked as best by the 
manufacturer for whom it was de- 
signed. 

When this impasse was reached 
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VUEPAK’S 


the “viewpoint” that sells 


lay 
er- 
er- 
use 


A 


rk Box fabricated by Paper Package Com- 

pany, 800-820 South Delaware Street, ais . 
o]- Indianapolis 6, Indiana, for the J. H. Sales curves rise sharply when rigid, transparent Vuepak is used as an 
¥ Cristil Company, 1153 Reache Street, 
st eee ee eye-catching “viewpoint.” Take the record of these Perma-Hue tum- 
blers. Manufacturer reports that, with Vuepak, “our range of eight 
- colors is visible ... our product is getting into many more stores and 
n our sales are very much on the increase.” 
rs 
Your product, too. can have added sales advantages ... plus protection 

| Le 

al against shop wear ... with Vuepak. Actual tests prove that merchan- 


S, dise in Vuepak outsells competition by as much as six-to-one. 

Your package fabricator can tell you about Vuepak in the gauge, shape 
and surface decoration that’s best for your product. And you can use 
the coupon for full information on Vuepak and on Monsanto's mer- 


n chandising program for its customers. Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIVISION 
Dept. SMP6, Springfield 2, Mass. 


* 
° 
Please send me information on Monsanto’s Vuepak for packaging. * 
* 
. 
o 


MONSANTO [Ee nner 


FIRM 


a CHEMICALS PLASTICS [ia . ae ° 


cITy STATE 


SERVING INDUSTRY .ee WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WHEN HORSECARS 
CLANGED , 


on Chicago’s 
State Street... S2Uey 


This was Mandel Brothers depart- 
ment store in the year 1874. In 
that year Haire’s CROCKERY & 
GLASS JOURNAL was born. 


Modern Mandel 
Brothers are multiple subscribers to 
the Haire Merchandising 
_ Publications. 


ue wr 
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MORE EFFECTIVE BECAUSE 


THEY’RE MORE SELL-ECTIVE. 


SPECIALIZED 
MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


2170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, WM. Y. 
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the proposition was put up to a con- 
siderable number of prospective 
buyers of the product. To the sur- 
prise of everyone, 86% of them chose 
No. 4 which up to that time had 
been a sleeper. And remember, the 
market research man will tell anyone 
at the drop of the hat, the trick is to 
find out what the buyer will buy, 
not what he thinks he likes. 

That there are “shade preferences” 
within a color was amply proven not 
long ago when a manufacturer made 
up six packages. ‘They were alike in 
dimensions, text, surface design — 
and all were red. There was one 
difference. Each package was a dif- 
ferent shade of red. When a test 
was made among purchasers, 76% 
of them selected one particular shade. 


Color for Emphasis 


Color can become a convenience 
factor. Example: a tooth paste tube 
had a white cap. When the cap was 
laid on the white top of a wash: basin 
the user generally had some difficulty 
finding it. This created irritation. 
When the cap was changed to red it 
reduced annoyance and the product 
picked up in sales. 

A candy manufacturer packed a $3 
box of candy in a container that cost 
him 14 cents, but he put a $1.50 box 
in a 60-cent container. His reasoning 
was simple. ‘Those who bought the 
$3 box of candy threw the container 
away as soon as it was empty. Those 
who received the $1.50 package were 
likely to keep the box and treasure 
it, using it for many purposes for a 
long time. 

His theory was that the person who 
would plank down $3 for a box of 
candy was buying candy. The poorer 
person, usually a young fellow buy- 
ing a gift for his girl, was buying 
candy plus the container. He was 
really giver her two gifts in one. Also, 
people with low incomes can’t af- 
ford to buy appropriate containers 
for buttons, small change and cos- 
tume jewelry. 

Two tooth brushes sold side by side 
in many drug stores are another ex- 
ample of how the package figures in 
the sale. One brush, priced at 50 
cents, is packaged in a 2-color con- 
tainer printed in cool, delicate shades. 
The other, which sells for 30 cents, 
is contained in a 3-color box printed 
in hot, vivid colors. Each package 
appeals to its own group of buyers. 

A sales test was made for a manu- 
facturer of a popular brand of soap. 
The soap is always sold in a green 
wrapper. Two shades of green were 
tested. One of them was dark and 
rich, the other had a trifle more yel- 
low in it. Displays were put into 


side by 


and the re- 
searchers waited for the verdict. Al- 
most every buyer, given this choice, 
automatically picked up the soap in 


stores, side, 


the darker wrapper. In other cases 
the lighter color is preferred. It de- 
pends on the exact color value. 

Two packages of a cosmetic were 
placed on sale side by side. Content 
and packages were alike except that 
one package was pink while the other 
was yellow. Ninety-six out of the 
first 100 women who made a pur- 
chase picked the pink package. When 
another cosmetic house changed a 
package from blue to peach sales im- 
mediately tripled. 

Research has brought to light a 
number of facts which are important 
in building window or other displays. 
Black, for instance, is not effective 
for window backgrounds. It is de- 
pressing, it lacks attraction power, it 
absorbs a great deal of light. It can 
be used to advantage, however, if 
very little black is shown and if the 
articles displayed are brilliantly col- 
ored. Black articles, and white as 
well, should be shown against a back- 


ground of delicate cool color. The 
best of these are blue-green, green- 


blue or violet-blue. 
color, 
items. 


Gray, a neutral 
has little effect upon adjacent 


Color Ads Boost Sales 


The color research carried on by 
the Color Research Institute of 
America has developed other impor- 
tant sales data. A mail order house, 
for example, printed half of its cata- 
log in black-and-white; in the other 
half it used color for illustrations. 
The color pages pulled 15 times bet- 
ter than the black and white. 

A stove manufacturer who _ had 
been using black-and-white turned to 
color and his returns were 395% 
greater. A clothing manufacturer 
got 338 inquiries from a black-and- 
white advertisement in a magazine. 
When he ran the same advertisement 
in color in the same magazine he re- 
ceived 1,334 inquiries. 

A paint company for one of its 
mailings used blue letterheads and 
goldenrod envelopes. Then it re- 
versed the mailing, using yellow let- 
terheads and blue envelopes, and 
white. The blue letterhead in the 
goldenrod env elope outpulled the yel- 
low letterhead in the white envelope 
by 450%! 

There is a scientific explanation for 
this. Yellow, according to the find- 
ings of the Institute, has the highest 

“retention value” of all colors. That 
means that it hits you harder in the 
eye and you will remember it longer. 
But it doesn’t make the customer buy 
because it has a low preference rating. 
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IF YOU WERE A STREET RAILWAY COMPANY— 


Would you modernize your equipment by purchasing 
new street cars 
buses 
trackless trolleys? 


Regardless of the cost of these various means of conveyance, why not 
ask your patrons which they prefer? 


Does this sound like good advice? One company did just this. It em- 
ployed National Analysts to ring doorbells and ask people waiting at 
corners for street cars or buses. 


The investigators went to that part of the city where buses and new 
trackless trolleys had been installed. They asked the customers which 
they liked best. 

Compilation of returns showed that 71% of the patrons of the company 
preferred ———— *. But these new vehicles ran on a longer 
headway than did the street cars they replaced. In spite of this fact, most 


customers liked them better. 


We won’t tell you just how much money the company saved through 
this less frequent service! 


But we will tell you how we can get facts about your business; whether 
it concerns the kind of shoes people prefer, or the number of wild animals 
they like to see at the circus. 


Every business is different. We shall be glad to sit down to discuss 
your problems in your office or ours. No obligation is involved. 


* Name on request. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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MINIATURE TRACTOR: Toy of 
red plastic is equipped with black 
rubber tires and steering wheel. 
It is made by Leiske Machine Co. 


PORTABLE RADIO: RCA Victor's 
new model features a smartly 
styled cabinet of plastics and sim- 
ulated alligator luggage material. 


TRANSPARENT CONTAINER: De- 
signed by Package-Craft, Inc. for D. 
C. Sales Co., it has a solid flash of 


color at the top to attract attention. 


NEW CARTON: Diamond match 
cardboard boxes are now appear- 
ing in blue and red checkerboard 
wrappers and have more attention 
value than old unadorned boxes. 


TOILETRIES PACKAGE: Called 
the Queen's Ransom, this little 
chest contains such Herb Farm 
Shop products as a dram of per- 
fume, ounce of toilet water. 
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GRAVURE 
REPRODUCTION 


. .. top-quality 
reproduction in UNIFORMITY 
monotone, duotone 


... Same size, same 
and full color ; 


format—all printed _ EDITORIAL 
at one modern BALANCE 


gravure plant 


... tested text- 
pictorial balance for 
thorough readership 

as well as high 
reader traffic 


f 


CONVENIENCE 


...use all 8 or 

any combination — 

1 order, 1 set of 
positives, } bill 


SATURATION 
COVERAGE 


...each of the — 


8 magazines is 
circulated by the LEADERSHIP 


market's first IN READERSHIP 


newspaper. ... proved ina 


recent comparison 


survey” 


“GRAVURE MAGAZINES 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE featuring the Local Touch 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


Eight weekly newspaper magazines 


for highest reader interest, 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN for greater advertising value. 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
sane arene. eneeees Total circulation: over 1,660,000 


*Ask us to show you! Contact any of the following Representatives: Branham Company, Jann & Kelley, John Budd 
Company, Kelly-Smith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 
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Sunset-McKee’s Hiring Plan Cuts 
Salesmen’s Turnover to 10-15% 


Based on an interview with W. H. FISCHER °« Vice-President and Sales Manager; 
end WAYNE YOUNG © Sales Promotion Director, Sunset-McKee Co. 


staff of not only good salesmen, but 
men who were happy in their work. 
In some respects the first is less diff- 
cult than the second objective, par- 
ticularly for a firm with satisfactory 
working conditions and compensation 
policies. But turnover running as 
high as 40% struck Sunset-McKee’s 


management as unnecessarily high. 


Why do promising sales trainees fail to stick and succeed? 
It's not a fault in training, but improper selection. At 
Sunset-McKee a battery of tests, including ones for apti- 
tude, replace hunch, eliminating the unfit before hiring. 


spotlight 
and most companies are 
But the 
g evstem in the world fails 
eTiectiveness in fact is wasteful— 
to be trained is not chosen 

vit lerstanding and care. 
I} ‘ her 


Sales training has the 


c tAa\Vs 


wiecreased attention. 


~ ~ . 


vice-president and 


sales manager of Sunset-McKee Co, 
Oakland, Calif., says that his firm dis- 
covered this truth when it was con- 
fronted by far too big a turnovei 
in its selling staff, despite a thorough 
and established training program. 
The object of Sunset-McKee 
training was to give the company a 
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SUPERIOR 


The flaw, they decided, was not in 
the training. It might be in the men 
chosen to be trained. So they started 
working on a hiring plan that would 
eliminate “hunch” as the prevailing 
factor. By the time war was loom- 
ing they had the plan ready for appli- 
cation, but shortage of men during 


SHAKEOUT: Candidates for sales 
jobs are put through a thorough 


screening before they are hired. 


LOOK ALIKE? YES,/ 


EARN ALIKE? /(VO/ 


CONCENTRATE ON THE MIDWEST 8 
WHERE FARMERS MAKE MORE! 


Farmers the country over look pretty much 
alike. In income, however, there may be a 
world of difference. Average farm subscribers 
to the Midwest Unit for instance, make more 
than other farmers in the Midwest and nearly 
twice as much as average U. S. farmers. They 
have more than double the investment in land, 
buildings, implements and machinery. To in- 
crease your sales where sales come easy, it pays 
to concentrate on this high-income market. Do 
your selling where mass is class by advertising 
to the farm subscribers of Midwest Unit farm 
papers. Buy all five papers on a package basis 
with a single purchase order, a single plate. 
Write for full details. 


~ 
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WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER - THE FARMER * NEBRASKA FARMER * WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD * PRAIRIE FARMER 
Midwest offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York * 59 E. Madison St., Chicago + 542 New Center Building, Detroit + Russ Building, San Francisco + 645 S. Flower St., Les Angeles 
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Here’s a top sales-tool for sales managers everywhere 


Sales managers certainly need a 
lot of correct answers at their finger 
tips. 

And you'll be glad you’ve seen this 
book, next time you’re seeking top 
coverage in the nation’s most pro- 
ductive sales areas. 


For in this folio you’ll find current 
examples of Metro’s locally edited 
Gravure Magazines—published by 
America’s top Sunday newspapers. 
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You'll spot immediately the local 
flavor built into these Magazines. 
You'll see why they consistently 
get top cover-to-cover readership. 


You'll find, too, a quick account 
of the unmatched coverage these 
Magazines provide in their respec- 
tive areas. 


You'll even find that they deliver, 
collectively, merchandisable cover- 
age in not just 26, not just 32, not 
just 48—but more than 500 key 


markets—including 40 cities of 
100,000 or more. 


In one quick inspection, you’ll find 
that Metro’s coast-to-coast network 
of Sunday Gravure Magazines en- 
ables you to do a national selling job 
at the local level—reaching, per $ 
invested, more people in more places 
where most sales are made. 


For your copy, simply address the 
nearest Metro office on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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These are the 26 


Sunday magazine 


picture sections of 
Metropolitan Group 


ATLANTA Journal 
BALTIMORE Sun 
BOSTON Globe 

and/or Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
DES MOINES Register 
DETROIT News 

and/or Free Press 
INDIANAPOLIS Star 
LOS ANGELES Times 
MILWAUKEE Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS 7ribune 
NEW YORK News 
PHILADELPHIA /ngurrer 
PITTSBURGH Press 
PROVIDENCE Journal 
ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 

and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 
SPRINGFIELD Republican 
SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON Star 


Unlike other national media, 
Metropolitan Group is a na- 
tional network of twenty-six 
(26) locally owned, locally 
edited, Jocally powerful Sunday 
magazines ... printed in Gra- 
vure for 15,000,000 families. 


Their Jocal ownership, Joca. 
viewpoint, local editing, local 
power, add up to the greatest 
local patronage and popularity 
accorded anything in print. 


Metropolitan 
Sunday Magazine 
Group 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


NEW CENTER BUILDING 
DETROIT 


1SS MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


448 SOUTH HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
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the ensuing half dozen years, espe- 
cially young and malleable ones, pre- 
vented the plan from being fully 
used. During the past year, however, 
it has been overhauled and is now 
in eftect. 


Reduces Turnover 


Even in the relatively short time 
during which the new hiring plan 
has been tested, Sunset-McKee has 
tound that now 85 to 90%, instead 
of only 60%, of its new salesmen 
stay with the company and succeed. 

To understand why Sunset-McKee 
had to give careful thought to the 
hiring, as weil as the training, of 
the men who would sell its merchan- 
dise, it is necessary to review the 
problems. 

The company, established over 30 
years ago with headquarters in Oak- 
land, makes a wide variety of mani- 
fold forms, some of them quite com- 
plex. Sales territory covers the 11 
western states, operating through re- 
gional offices in principal cities. The 
men who sell these forms to business, 
if they are to be both effective and 
happy in their work, must be espe- 
cially suited to it. Mr. Fischer points 
out: “If a salesman does not like 
detail, if accuracy is not second na- 
ture to him, he will be no use to us 
and unhappy in his job.” 

The typical salesman is an extro- 
vert. Sunset-McKee needs enough 
of this character in a man to make 
him likeable and effective in personal 
contacts. At the same time he must 
be better than average at several 
kinds of arithmetical, clerical, and 
printshop details. ‘The first screen 
applied to job prospects in the series 
of sales department hiring tests there- 
fore is a fine one. 

Called the “Preliminary Test,” it 
first checks on the applicant’s facil- 
ity in arithmetic. The reason for this 
is that the company’s price book, 
while made as simple as possible, is 
a build-up in arithmetic. 

The applicant is tested on eyesight. 
Not only must he be able to accu- 
rately read figures at a glance, but 
he must be able to read very small 
type used in many forms. He is 
tested on his ability to measure forms 
because when he is a senior salesman 
on his own in the field he is going 
to have to draw up, adapt or modify 
forms to suit any business. He is 
checked on knowledge of printing, 
ability to know type faces, correct 
proof, etc. He is tested for accuracy 
in color. Even a partially color-blind 
person would be handicapped in han- 
dling forms on which color is often 
a feature. He must demonstrate his 
familiarity with office equipment— 


typewriters, calculating, billing ma- 
chines. 

Only a man who passes this first 
screening with a high rating is con- 


sidered good material for further 
screening. He then has his first inter- 
view with a hiring executive who 
appraises him on the company’s Inter- 
view Guide and Rating Sheet (See 
illustration.) It covers 10 phases, 
each section with its group of ques- 
tions designed to bring out both fac- 
tual matter an character revelations. 


Beginning with Birth, Parentage, 
Marital Status, etc., the Personal 


History goes on to reveal Physique, 
Health and Appearance; Education 
and Training; Record of Employ- 
ment (including “Occupations You 
Have Considered or Day-Dreamed 
Entering’); General Ability and 
Achievements; Hobbies and Leisure 
Activities; Family Status; Salary 
Ambitions, and Territory Preference ; 
Automobile Information. 


Personal Questions 


“We believe in respecting our em- 
ployes’ privacy,” says Mr. Fischer, 
“but if we are going to make our 
men happy it is necessary for us to 
know certain things about their hopes 
and dreams, their hobbies and leisure- 
time activities as well as their voca- 
tional qualifications. For instance, 
one of the biggest determining fac- 
tors in whether an eligible man gets 
a job is the way he answers the 


question: ‘What occupations have 
you considered or day-dreamed enter- 
ing?’’ 

The pleasant young man who 


wrote: “golf pro.; playwright; farm- 
er’ and indicated in his answers to 
other questions that his reason for 
choosing selling at present was main- 
ly to draw a salary, did not pass the 
hiring gate—although otherwise he 
was a good employment risk. 

In evaluating information gained 
in the Personal History, it is neces- 
sary to be on guard against the 
“smart guy” who reads minds and 
through you and knows the 
exact answers the boss is looking for. 
This cynical fellow usually can be 
spotted by the experienced interview- 
er, but if he isn’t sifted out then he 
is likely to be in the later aptitude 
test screening. 

“The average sales manager,” Mr. 
Fischer points out, “tends to lean 
backward on hunch in hiring a man. 
If he is experienced in appraising 
and handling men, his hunch, backed 
up by guides we have described, is 
likely to be pretty good. But we 
require something more exact and de- 
pendable—some form of aptitude 
testing. The aptitude test leans about 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


by Tony Barlow 


_ 
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PRINT SHOP PRODUCES FLYER WITH 
MORE FOLDS THAN AN ACCORDION — 
THANKS TO OXFORD MAINEFOLD ENAMEL! 


DROBABLY your next printing job 
won't have quite as many folds as 
an accordion. But no matter how many 
folds does have—accordion, French 
or just a simple fold—when you specify 
Oxford Mainefold Enamel, you can 
be certain your choice of this superior 
letterpress paper will mean quality 


results. 


For Oxford Mainefold Enamel com- 
bines bright. white color and uni- 
formity with exceptional folding 
strength. Its fine printing surface 
means you'll get clean, sparkling re- 
production —in black and white or 


color, from type or half-tones. 


The foldability of Mainefold Enamel 

combined with this fine printability 
—makes it your best bet for letter- 
press-printed folders, flyers, envelope 
stuffers, brochures, etc. 


\ top-quality paper like Mainefold 


we 


Enamel — skilfully combining print- 
ability and folding strength — is char- 
acteristic of Oxford’s line of papers. 
For craftsmanship, backed by years of 
experience in making fine papers and 
by a completely-integrated mill, al- 
ways assures you of papers that are 


right, when you specify Oxford. 


For practical suggestions that will 
help you obtain better printing re- 
sults on any job, consult your Oxford 
Paper Merchant — ready to serve you 
in any of 48 key cities coast to coast. 


and Duplex Label. 


Oxford’s line includes: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset,* 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engrava- 
tone Coated, Carfax English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset 


*Maineflex does for offset and gloss-ink printing what Maincfold does for letterpress. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBL ‘TORS 
in 48 Key Cites 
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as far backward on theory as the 
sales manager does on hunch. By 
using the two—to check and counter- 
check one another—w e hope to pick 
more ‘winners’ in our hiring process. 
We believe it is working out that 
way. 


Aptitude Testing 


There are, of course, thousands of 
aptitude tests and methods on the 
market. Sunset-McKee picked seven 
and from them worked up a battery 
of tests which they believe will best 
do the third major screening job for 
them. These tests check the pros- 
pect again on clerical ability; his 
mentality; give him a personality in- 
ventory. The tests are given in the 
company’s offices, but the rating is 
done by an expert. 

The professional tester has already 
supplied the company with a master 
chart which indicates High, Low and 
Average rating positions. For each 
prospect tested for aptitude, the tester 
returns an individual sales profile 
chart which the sales manager can 
place against the master chart and 
decide how the man rates. The pro- 
file is accompanied by a commentary 
or summing up, and a general recom- 
mendation to hire or not to hire, par- 
ticularly if the prospect rates far 
down in one major requirement, high 
up in another. 


Provides Check 


Aptitude testing is not infallible, 
Mr. Fischer says, “but it is useful 
in screening out applicants you might 
otherwise get caught on, in deciding 
whether a Borderline man is a good 
risk or not, and in providing a gen- 
eral check on intuition and judgment 
at the practical level.’’ 

Take the case of a young man 
who most likely would have landed 
a job with a company hiring under 
the “by-guess-and-by-god”” system. A 
Sunset-McKee sales executive who 
had the “privilege” of interviewing 
this man tells about him: 

“He was a prepossessing six-foot- 
two college man with a good football 
record and a pleasing—in fact charm- 
ing—personality. He sold me right 
down the river and I was ready to 
hire him on the spot. We put him 
through our screening processes as a 
matter of routine and then gave him 
the aptitude tests. Although he was 
six months from college graduation, 
he came out with one of the lowest 
ratings, by our standards, that we 
have ever had to write against a 
man.” Lacking the cool and _pene- 
trating light of the screening “eye” 
of the company’s hiring plan, this 
man would have been put on the pay- 
roll, given expensive training and 
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sent out into the field, only to fail 
and be fired, or to leave in discour- 
agement when he became aware of 
his inability to give what. was re- 
quired of him. 

Another value of the aptitude test 
is in detecting instability, the com- 
pany has learned. Sometimes when 
an applicant apparently measures up 
in every respect and the management 
is keen on hiring him, the tester will 
come back with a warning of insta- 
bility. “When we have disregarded 
the warning and taken the man on 
the strength of his other qualities, 
we usually have had reason to regret 
it,” Mr. Fischer says. 

An Average or even Borderline 
rating is not necessarily a bar to hir- 


’ 


ing. Sunset-McKee has two cate- 
gories of salesmen, one for small and 
one for larger accounts. The Aver- 
age men, if they are likeable and 
workers, are considered solid risks 
for employment and training and 
usually turn out to be happy in their 
jobs when given adequate guidance 
and direction. 

There is a fourth step in the hiring 
procedure that is ordinarily taken 
only if there remains some doubt 
concerning the applicant. ‘The com- 
pany sends out to a former employer 
or employers of the applicant a Con- 
fidential Reference Request form. It 
is printed on two sides with space at 
the top for the name and address of 
the person addressed and that of the 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Earth-Moving Machinery Center of the World” 
Peoriarea RETAIL SALES... $446,774,000 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


, JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent. 


National Representatives « WARD-GRIFFITH CO.. INC.. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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applicant under consideration. The 
statement that the latter is being 
considered for a sales position is 
followed by this statement: ‘You 
will, be doing both the applicant and 
ourselves a favor if you will fill in 
the information requested below.” 


Rating System 


Nine qualities are arranged for 
rating: Very High, High, Above 
Average, Average, Below Average, 
Low, Very Low. They are: 

1. Selling Ability (based on actual 
pertormance ). 


Outstanding Points 
of SUPERIORITY 


@ Extremely Light Weight 
Only 26 Ibs., complete with 
speaker. 


@ Extremely Compact 
One case measures 
8x11Y2x15/2 inches 
® Precision Machined 
For strength and durability. 
® Reel Arm Capacity 
2,000 ft. Standard Equip- 
ment. 
@ Easy on Film 
Spring loaded shuttle, a 
safety feature. 
® Simplified Threading 
Pad arm automatically syn- 
chronizes picture and sound, 


LOW PRICE 


246 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


2. Sales-Mindedness: In_ persona! 
contacts does he try to sell his ideas 
rather th: rely lain them? 
rather than merely explain them? 
Does he maintain a sales viewpoint? 


3. Dominance: Does he usually 
lead or guide the conversation when 
talking with someone ? 


+. Social Intelligence: Does he use 
tact and diplomacy? Does he sense 
the right things to do and say to 
influence people to his way of think- 
ing? 

5. Self-confidence: Does he exhibit 
confidence in his ideas and ability? 


MOVIE-MITE 
AN Popular Approval! 


16mm Projector with DUAL SPEED 


for SOUND or SILENT Films. fills a universal need 
for a low-priced, light weight projector of finest 
quality for use in HOMES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 
and BUSINESS OFFICES. Built for strength and 
lasting service under the most trying conditions. 


Produces beautiful. sharp and steady pictures 
with sound movement of remarkable fidelity and 
quality for both voice and music. MOVIE-MITE 
is being used for audiences up to 100 people, on 
screens up to 70 inches wide, in darkened rooms. 
Light output of efficient optical system amazes 
experienced projector users. 


Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt operation. 
Push-pull miniature tube amplifier. Commercial 
model has small screen for desk top showing, at 


Listed same low price. 


Write for complete details. See your 


/ 


MOVIE-M 


1105 EAST 15th ST 


/ ’ / 


industrial film producer for demonstration. 
a 4 4 r) OUR EY, é : 


ITE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


ey 
6, MISSOURI FL 


6. Work Ability: Has he a repu- 


tation as a hard, consistent worker? 


7. Self-sufficiency: Does he seldom 
ask for help or need stimulation? 
Can he plan his own work? 


8. Clerical Ability: Can he deal 
with details? 


9. Learning Ability: Does he learn 


rapidly ? 

On the opposite side of the form 
the former employer is asked if he 
considers the applicant (1) honest, 
(2) dependable. He is also requested 
to state why the applicant left his 
employ. Space is provided for 
lengthy comment. 

Screening and aptitude testing plus 
the judgment ot the individual sales 
manager have provided the best com- 
posite system so far for this company 
to sift out the chaff and assure itself 
a dependable, effective and happy 
staff of salesmen who repay the care 
and expense of training. 

Coupled with a_ thorough  six- 
months training program and a sound 
compensation policy, this hiring plan 
has resulted in stabilizing the selling 
force—numbering about 75 men for 
the total territories—to the point 
where there is not much more than 
a 10% turnover. 

“And we're working to improve 
on that,”’ says Sales Manager 
Fischer. 
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Looking for ideas to help 
your dealers’ salespeople? 
Perhaps you can borrow 3 
some from a humorous little } 
manual just issued by Style- 
park Hats, Inc., Philadelphia, 
and addressed to salesmen, 
asking them, "What Do You 
Want to Be Doing Five Years 
from Today?" The manual sup- { 
plies specific suggestions for 
helping salespeople to increase | 
their earning power. Some of 3 
the chapter titles: 
"Hold a Meeting with Your- 3 
self," "Kiss Each Customer on 
Both Cheeks!" "Open Your } 
Sales Talk with a Headline,” 
“Let the Customer Lean on 
You," and "What's So Differ- { 
; ent About a Templeform?” 
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Readers’ Service Can 


Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ Service Bureau, Sales Management, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number: 


NEW REPRINTS 


174+—The General Foods Check List 
For Development of New Products, by 
Richard H. Moulton. (Price 5c) 


173—So You Have a New Product! 
Now How Are You Going to Sell It? by 
John Allen Murphy. (Three articles.) 
(Price 10c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


17i—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c 


ADVERTISING 


159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes.” (Price 5c) 

158—Primer on Prize Contests, by 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


163—Bigelow-Santord Pay Plan Team. 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (Pric: 
5c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep it Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price Se 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
Price 10c 


142—Paving for Sales: Some Compen 


sation Principles and Practices. (A port 
folio of 13 articles. Price 50c) 
MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 


try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


125—New York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of membership 
in principal cities.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


PACKAGING 


162—What Wemen Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A _ survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buvers’ Market. (A_ selected group. of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
Price 50c) 


168—What Kind cf College Training 
tor Careers in Sales? by Robert S$. Wil- 
son. Price 5c) 

166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
Price 5c) 


DISTRIBUTION 


IS CONTROLLED 


IN “TEST TOWN, U.S. A.” 


You ean’t miss when you test in the South Bend market. 
Controlled distribution exists here to make tests accurate, 


Soulh end 
Gr ib une en BEND, 


cf 


decisive. economical. Five wholesalers cover the entire 
food field. In the drug field, one wholesaler and five chains 
handle distribution. The market for controlled testing — 
that’s “Test Town, U.S.A.” Write for free market data book. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


IND. 
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IT'S WISE 


T0 
ECONOMIZE 


DIRECTION! 


There's only one way to be sure 
advertising is traveling the 
road to profits — TEST IT! Test 
copy approaches, appeals, 
offers. Test them under depend- 
able market conditions for ac- 
curate, money-saving answers 
to merchandising questions. 
Don't guess with advertising 
dollars — test and be sure! 


ROANOKE 


IS AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


*The Roanoke area is an accu- 
rate gauge of market condi- 
tions and purchasing power 
in relation to advertising ap- 
peals. 


*Roanoke newspapers domin- 
ate this market of more than 
450,000 population with 
practically no competition 
from other newspapers. 


aks Write for booklet, “Test Markets 
we» — How to Identify Them.” to 

* Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 
wns 00 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Toast | 


ROANOKE 


TIMES 


AND WORLD NEWS 


- ANOKE . VIRGINIA 


SAWYER « FERGUSON + WALKER CO 


. 
Representative 
j 
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Crossing of the Bars 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It seems that columnists for business 
publications are much the same as col- 
umnists for newspapers or commentators 
on radio. When they get beyond the area 
of their specialization they get into deep 
water pretty fast. 

I am referring specifically to the fifth 
item in “The Scratch Pad” in the May 
20th issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

It takes a good bit more than a pinch 
of perfume and a bit of coloring and 
a change in the molds to go from Ivory 
soap to Camay. It takes different basic 
fats and oils, an entirely different manu- 
facturing process, and the net result of 
course is that Camay is a _ hard-milled 
soap while Ivory is a white floating soap. 

Now in the case of Swan and Lux, it 
must have been a backward jump, and 
it must have been removing the pinch 
of perfume and removing the bit of 
coloring, because Lux was on the market 
for years and years before Swan was in- 
troduced. 

Maybe Mr. Thompson had better stick 
to his comments about advertising and 
not get into the technical end of the soap 
business. 

WILLIAM J. SHINE 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

(SM’s T. Harry Thompson has re- 
tired to a bubble-bath to think over his 
slip on soapy subject matter—The Edi- 
tors.) 


Dissenter 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just been doing a retake on 
your issue of May 20 and should like to 
question your premises in “Comment.” 
Why urge sales managers as the logical 
supervisors for public relations officers, 
as you call them? 

Product advertising certainly is a sales 
function; public relations very often is 
not a sales function. One ‘reason why 
the sales manager, in my _ estimation, 
should not be the reporting point for the 
public relations department of a firm is 
that so many sales managers never will 
recognize that fact. They are trained to 
think of product sales as the end-all and 
be-all of a business. God bless them for 
that! If they didn’t, a lot of public rela- 
tions men would go hungry. 

However, public relations men must 
have a broader field. They must think in 
terms not only of sales but of produc- 
tion, of the intangibles called morale 
within the plant and good-will in the 
community... . 


Thus, where the sales manager might 
properly claim control over advertising 
policies, I suggest the public relations 
department, reporting directly to the head 
of the company, should be consulted on 
all advertising campaigns to make sure 
that the campaign does not interfere with, 
or conflict with, non-sales policies or 
problems. A difference between the two 
departments should properly be settled 
by the executive head of the concern. 

So far as the joint ANA-4A campaign 
goes, and important as I think it is, I 
believe the decision as to whether a com- 
pany should participate or not is pri- 
marily a public relations decision—not a 
sales or advertising decision. 

After the policy decision has been made 
is the time to decide whether the sales 
department can spare some of its adver- 
tising space; whether, if not, the com- 
pany finances can stand an increase of 
budget in the public relations depart- 
ment; or whether the project must be 
shelved. I suggest—and humbly—that if 
the implementation of the joint campaign 
is placed in the hands of the average 
product advertising or product salesman 
in the average concern, it will be exer- 
cised with flash and superficial brilliance, 
skipping many fundamentals a competent 
public relations man would cover. 

May I ask your patience on one other 
point: You say that “Customarily the 
PRO reports direct to the president.” 
This is a myth which I am afraid has 
been created by public relations men who 
are over-anxious to establish themselves 
as “professionals.” In many firms the 
PRO is the president—Wendell Willkie 
was the PRO for his utility; Beardsley 
Ruml is PRO for Macy’s; Paul Hoffman 
is PRO for Studebaker. I doubt if you 
would want Mr. Hoffman to report to his 
sales manager. In some exceptional in- 
stances, of course, sales managers or 
advertising managers are actually setting 
their companies’ public relations’ flavor. 
In other companies, the Vice-President in 
charge of Public Relations, or whatever 
title he happens to carry, as the active 
head of the public relations department, 
is responsible. Whoever he happens to 
be in any company, he should be a man 
with experience, vision, imagination and 
understanding, concerned about a lot of 
things beyond selling the product. 


HowarpD BROWNING 
Public Relations 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Whatever may be the most practical 
organization line-of-authority on public 
relations, SM believes sales and public 
relations should be more closely tied in 
one with the other. Too often the right 
hand of sales & advertising knoweth not 
what the left hand of public relations 
doeth.—The Editors.) 
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Phrase Snatcher 


T. Harry THompson 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 
DEAR Mr. THompson: 


I had a pleasant surprise when I saw 
my name in your Column... 

I have been reading every word of 
your Column for years. I pass it on to 
the three other Londoners who have a 
sense of humor. And very often I pinch 
a phrase for my magazine. 

I wish I could meet you. If you ever 
come to London I'll owe you a dinner. 
But I’m now 79 and I’ll probably not 
see you until the next life. 

Please look me up in the Forever Land. 
I'll not be in Heaven or Hell, as the one 
is too cold and the other is too hot. I'll 
have a place of my own, so be sure to 
ask St. Peter for “CASSON’S PLACE.” 

HERBERT N. CAssoNn 
Owner and Editor, 

THE EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE 
Lendon, England 


Corny, but Functional 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Thank you for the fine article by 
Robert M. Gamble on business letters, in 
the May Ist issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

I wish to take issue with one state- 
ment made in this article. He lists under 
stilted phrases, “Enclosed you will 
find....”" Perhaps Mr. Gamble is right, 
but I cannot conceive of a more concise 
or clearer method of saying something is 
enclesed, than to state “Enclosed you will 
find.” 

Secondly, I have discovered many in- 
stances where a small enclosure was over- 
looked in a mailing. This is especially 
important when a mailing is sent to 
someone whose mail is opened by a 
clerk. Therefore, I have made it a rule 
to refer to the enclosure in letters. 


Jub JAFFE 
Jules Lippit Advertising, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
(What troubles us is the enclosure that 
isn’t there—The Editors.) 


About Careers in Selling 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I noticed your editorial in . . . SALEs 
MANAGEMENT about interesting college 
students in selling. 

There are a number of universities that 
are trying presently to interest business 
in the very program you propose, notably 
Princeton, Ohio State University, and 
Minnesota. 

Incidentally, Ohio State calls this their 
Internship Program. 

T. G. PLuMB 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

(Business and education are finally 
making some progress in getting together. 
A number of local sales managers’ clubs 
are sparking programs for selling sell- 
ing. For example, see “‘Do I Want to 
Be a Salesman?’ Philadelphia Students 
Get Answers,’ SM June 1.—The Edi- 
tors.) 
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Such Consistently Good Signs Aid in Building 
the Good Will and Confidence of Dealers 


—says The Lowe Bros, Co. 


ry THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
mets DAYTON F 2, Oul0, USA 


= iar oe 
DEN OF PAINTS 


VARWISHES AND LACQUERS 


January 8, 196 


Artkraft Manufacturing Corporation 
Lima, Ohio 


Attention: Morton L. Clark 

Dear Mort: 

For many years now signs by the earload have been rolling 
in, and aii of them have been coming from Artkraft. For 
nearly 80 years we have fanatically stuck to the idea that 
everything we make or supply our dealers must be so good 
that we can take great pride in selling it. In supplying 
as which we can back up 100%, you indirectly aid us in 
budl the good will and confidence of our dealers, So 
it's time to express our appreciation for consistently 
good aigns down through the years. 


P. B, Willis 


Yours very truly, 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


DEALER SIGNS 


Advertising Manager. 
attaased CAN MAKE 
| YOUR NATIONAL ADVER- 


TISING 5 TIMES AS EFFEC. 
aed TIVE 


Increase your sales 14.6%** 
THEY'RE THE FINEST 


(Certified audited records show 
Artkraft® signs to be 999/1000 
perfect over a period of years.) 


For over a quarter century we 
have regularly served leading mer- 
chandisers including Westinghouse, 
Frigidaire, Deleo-Heat, Shell, A. & 
P., Pittsburgh Paints, Lowe 
Brothers Paints, Dupont, General 
Electric, Red & White Food Stores, 
and many others. 


SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Anrthraft’ Manufacturing Corporation 
1000 E. Kibby Street Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Anthraft'siGN COMPANY 


Division of Antkraft" Manutacturing Corporation 
1000 E. Kibby Street Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


) Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs and 
instructions on how to set up a successful dealer sign program. 


FREE! 


LITERATURE 


“HOW TO SET UP A 


( ) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 
( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store front 
SUCCESSFUL DEALER signs. 
SED encccccvvccecenddssveeeetseubbeeess canteuysy ess tesubaee 
SIGN PROGRAM" ani 


City 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Re ‘ * 


LOW BOY BEV-COOL BEV-FOOD BEV-ETTE BEV-GIANT MAYTAG HOME FREEZER 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
@ Manufacturers of the famous Maytag Home Freezer, Artkraft Bev-Food Beverage Cooler and Food 
Refrigerator, Artkraft Signs for Notional Advertisers, Artkraft Low Boy Table Top Refrigerator, Bev- 
Giant Cooler, Bev-Ette Office Beverage Cooler, Bev-Cool Bottle Coolers for Dr. Pepper, Double 
Cola, Whistle, Vess Cola, O-So Grape, B-1, Red Rock Cola. 


* Trademork Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. ** Proved by octuel audited research. 
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STEER A TRUER 
SALES COURSE 


ACB Services are helpful to 
advertisers and their agencies 


@ How soon and how fully do 
you know of important changes 
in the selling and promotion of 
competitive products? 


It is almost impossible to fol- 
low these changes as they occur 
in the 1,738 U. S. dailies unless 
you are a subscriber to ACB 
Newspaper Research Services. 
But with these services, you are 
kept informed of any changes 
and necessary details promptly. 


Many other important devel- 
opments are revealed in detail 
by ACB’s Research Reports 
as they appear anywhere in 
daily newspaper advertising. 


ACB Advertising Linage re- 
ports have been used by leading 
merchandisers for many years. 
They are made up to your own 
specifications as to information 
or areas covered. A catalog 
covering 12 services will be 
sent executives on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 

tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished —gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave... NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 
16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 
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coming your way... 


sees touch-o introduces a new 
method of removing tarnish from 
both sterling and plated ware. It 
is a small battery powered appli- 
ance about the size of a fountain 
pen. One merely touches the tip 
of the appliance to the silver while 
it is submerged in a pan of slightly 
salted water. The water may be 
of any temperature, warm or cold, 
and the container may be of any 
material—glass, china, metal or 
enamel, it makes no difference. 
Spoons, forks and other small ob- 
jects are detarnished by Touch-O 
in a second. Larger pieces take 
slightly longer, depending upon 
size and condition. It is said that, 
unlike some polishes or chemicals 
which may remove some of the 
silver in the cleaning process, 
‘Touch-O takes only the sulphur 
(which causes tarnish) out of the 
silver. Another advantage is that 
no smeary paste is left under the 
nails or hands during the cleaning 
process. The appliance is of fluted 
aluminum and plastic construction. 
Manufacturer is Lux Industries, 
Harold Warner Co., 432 M & T 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


esses, hassock bench bar pro- 
vides compact bar facilities. The 
folding tray holds glasses for a va- 
riety of drinks and the inner side 
of the lid carries convenient bar 
accessories such as a_ cocktail 
shaker, puddler, corkscrew, and 
strainer. The bench is upholstered 
with vinyl plastic, and washable 
burn-resistant leatherette in ma- 
roon, brown, ivory, green and 
blue. It is padded all over and 
the front and sides are decorated 
with hammered upholstery nails. 
A product of the Grand Hassock 
Co., 201 South Second Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


esses 3-way cabinet lock has a 
patented rotating cylinder that can 
be converted to any one of three 
different uses. It can be used either 
as a drawer lock with the bolt 
moving vertically, or as a cabinet 
and cupboard lock for either right 
hand or left hand doors, with the 
bolt moving horizontally. No spe- 
cial equipment is needed to turn 
the cylinder which can be rotated 
by releasing a small catch on the 
cylinder housing. A pin, finger- 
nail or small screwdriver can be 
used to open the catch and rotate 


NEW YALE 3-WAY LOCK is being 
produced with both dead bolts and 
springbolts. Lock is of solid brass. 


the cylinder. The new Yale lock 
is a pin-tumbler lock, with four 
pins, and is made of solid brass. It 
was designed by engineers of ‘The 
Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 


BOTTOM OF TRAY 
is made of Masonite 
and is alcohol proof 
and burn __ proof. 
Sides of tray are 
made of plywood. 
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KAST OR WEST 


or NATION-WIDE 


‘To Reach Management Executives 


Advertise for the “YES” that gets ACTION .. . through the pages that decision- 


making eaccutives value more highly than any other publication 


YW7HEN a policy-setting official 
W rave Ok, the sale is complete. 
It is these men who read The New 
York Journal of Commerce or the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, day 
after day. 

They need these papers in guid- 
ing their decisions, because they 
are the only complete daily business 
newspapers published — not merely 
financial papers — for exclusive, 
shot-calling national news features, 
and for local spot news of their own 
business area. 

The Journals of Commerce hold 
the confidence of 75,000 subscribers 
who pay $20 a year to read it. A 
proved readership of more than 
200.000 presidents, vice-presidents 
and other production, purchasing. 
sales and traffic executives. 

J-of-C circulation represents the 
highest concentration of business 
and industrial decision-making offi- 
cials now available for advertisers. 


Do you advertise a business prod- 
uct or service? A commercial or in- 
dustrial commodity? A Consumer 
product with a top-income market? 
Do you have an institutional mes- 
sage for top management? 

Write or telephone for the Story 
of the Greater Journal of Com- 
merce Market and rate cards. One 
order buys either or both, for sec- 
tional or nation-wide coverage 

Get to the men who DECIDE... 
in the dailies that HELP them 
decide. 
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Nation-wide concentration of Top Management 


A Few of Thousands of J-of-C Advertisers 
Who Are Also Subscribers 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft * Merck & Co. Inc. * The Dow Chemical 
Company * The Chase National Bank ¢ Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. * 
American Meat Institute * American Rolling Mill Co. * Park & Tilford 


* Eastern Airlines * Frankfort Distillers Corporation. 
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Fuel Saving Plan Bucks 
Oil Shortage for Oil-O-Matic 


Based on an interview with WILLIAM A. MATHESON 
Manager, Williams Oil-O-Matic Division, Eureka Williams Corp. 


lf the oil burner industry is to have a sales future it must 


find ways to stretch the oil supply over more new custom- 
ers. Oil-O-Matic's three-year plan will turn 2,000 dealers 
into conservation engineers, put into insulation business. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic set out to 
prove, a few months ago, that the 
home owner can pay more for his 
fuel oil, more for his burner, and still 
pay less for his heat. This came about 
because the petroleum industry had 
flashed a danger signal. The oil 
burner industry, it said, had done its 
job too well. Burners were being 
manufactured so fast that refiners 
couldn’t keep up. 

Wartime surveys had indicated a 
sale of 2,500,000 burners, boiler- 
burner and furnace-burner units val- 
ued at $9,00,000,000 during the first 
five post-war . years—1946 through 
1950. To the amazement of every- 
one concerned, in the first two of 
these five years, 1,313,516 units were 
sold and their dollar value was $597,- 
980,800. Thus in only two years the 
oil heat industry had reached 52.5% 
of its five-year goal. 

If this rate of production were to 
be kept up for the full five years, the 
output, instead of totaling 2,500,000 
burners, would have the staggering 
figure of 3,282,500 sales. Top spot 
petroleum executives, with this out- 
look in sight, began to scream warn- 
ings. A scare was on. 

They pointed out that back in 1927 
sixteen gallons of gasoline were sold 
to each one gallon of fuel oil. Fuel 
oil was then disposed of in any way 
possible—as any by-product might be. 
Much was used as road oil, etc., and 
some was actually thrown away. By 
1940 the ratio had been whittled 
down to three and a half gallons of 
gasoline sold to a gallon of fuel oil. 
It is now believed that by 1950, re- 
fining going as it is, the ratio may be 
reduced to two and eight-tenths gal- 
lons to one. Fuel oil has now become 
a major part of the petroleum econ- 
omy. 

“With fuel oil long a low-price 
by-product,” says William A. Mathe- 
son, executive vice-president and man- 
ager of the Williams Ojl-O-Matic 
Division, Eureka-Williams Corp., 
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“everything was going nicely with the 
oil burner industry. The by-product 
was becoming a major product and 
its price-was shooting up. We felt 
that we had to do something about it. 

‘‘We were told, and sharply, by 
the petroleum industry that the time 
had come when the oil burners of the 
Nation must burn /ess rather than 
more oil. Just how that was to be 
done, if we kept on making and sell- 
ing oil burners, was something for 
us to figure out.” 

After a period of research and 
study, Williams Oil-O-Matic came 


up with a plan. Ojl must be burned 
more effectively and heat losses had 
to be stopped. A plan had to be 
started, at once, to keep the com- 
pany’s dealers in business. Soon 
some logical reasoning came to the 
surface: 

1. Burners which were beginning 
to show signs of wear should be tuned 
up and repaired to a point where they 
would be highly effective. 

2. Burners which were badly worn 
or too old for efficiency should be 
scrapped and replacements sold. 

4. Williams Oil-O-Matic dealers 
must get into the insulation business 
and so tighten up heat leaks in houses 
everywhere. 

5. The dealers should also get into 
the storm window business to elimi- 
nate one of the worst heat leaks in 
the average home. 

If they would do these things, they 
were told, enough fuel oil would be 


DETECTIVE: Oil-O-Matic's W. A. 
Matheson checks furnace for poor 
combustion in search for oil hogs. 
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"MINUTE — 
MOVIES” ” 


in over 


1.000 


THEATRES 


Creative Advisers 


For over 15 years—and for the country’s leading advertisers— 
we have helped create and write dramatic, effective, persuasive 
one-minute advertising shorts. We know every trick that makes 
“MINUTE Movies” click—and sell! 


We Act 


As Your Production Supervisors 


We accept full responsibility for seeing that the commercial film 
producer of your choice gives you finished films that will do an 
efficient selling job for you. We don’t supervise by long distance 
either—we stay right with the job! 


Space Buying Counselors 


Every one of the motion picture theatres with whom we have 
contracts is individually checked to make certain it meets our 
standards—and is continuously contacted to make certain those 
standards are maintained. Detailed market and audience informa- 
tion by theatres is available. 


Checking Service 


We maintain a nation-wide organization for checking the actual 
performance on “MINUTE MoviEs”—a service that is furnished 
without extra cost to all MINUTE MOviE advertisers. 
* 

We have the largest file of “success stories” available anywhere 
on advertising motion picture shorts screened in theatres the 
country over. If you want the facts, rates and complete informa- 
tion on this remarkable advertising medium, write or call us today. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 
2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 * 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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The hubbub of modern business is so loud many important 
things go unnoticed... unless someone s/outs for attention. 


205 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY + 333 .N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO + 427 W. FIFTH ST., LOS ANGELES 


SHOULD WE hou / 


this Story ? 


So... listen to this! 


IT’S A FACT that The Popuar FICTION 
GroupP’s 25 all-fiction magazines are a direct 
road to 12,750,000 people! 


IT’S A FACT that this vast market is a 
typical cross-section of America . . . compa- 
rable in important market characteristics— 
age, sex, income and education—to those of 
other leading general magazines! 


IT’S A FACT that important advertisers 
such as Lifebuoy, Gillette, Bromo-Seltzer, 
Calvert, Motorola, RKO, Simoniz, Prestone, 
Mennen, Wildroot, Sheaffer Pens and the 
U.S. Army are taking advantage of The Pop- 
ULAR FICTION GROUP’s many advantages! 


IT’S A FACT that, in The Poputar Fic- 
TION GROUP, quarter-page ads or better are 
placed alone on an editorial spread. Selling 
messages get better observation and better 
readership .. . better results! 


THE 


opular 


IT’S A FACT that you can present your 
products to the fourth largest market in 
existence with 12 full-page ads a year for 
only $28,800 ... you pay only $1.20 per 
1,000 readers per page for each M guaran- 
teed circulation! 


IT’S A FACT that YOU, especially in this 
day of climbing space costs, can NOT ignore 
these 12,750,000 needing, wanting, buying 
and inexpensive-to-reach people! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR 
THE STORY 
NATIONAL RESEARCH PROVED? 


Write today for a new survey which gives 
all the important facts about the 12,750,000 
people who read POPULAR FICTION GROUP 
Magazines from cover to cover every month. 
See for yourself how The POPULAR FICTION 
Group offers tremendous coverage of a 
profitable market at a lower cost. 


Fiction Group 
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SERVING PUBLIC GOOD: Oil-O-Matic's dealers, field men and home office 


executives studied heat loss. took examinations, and searched for heat losses. 


saved to enable the industry to sell 
one new installation for each three of 
the old replaced ; that were the homes 
properly insulated, weather stripped 
and storm windowed, a minimum of 
10% of the oil being used in homes 
might be saved, enabling the installa- 
tion of another 350,000 new burners 
without increasing fuel oil consump- 
tion. Convinced that here at least 
was a part of the answer, the Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic management set 
out to sell the idea to its dealers 
everywhere. 

Step-by-step instructions were _is- 
sued to all Williams Oil-O-Matic 
dealers. They were told: 


How to Get Leads 


“Get leads through newspaper ad- 
vertising, by placing publicity stories 
with newspapers, by compiling a mail- 
ing list of oil users, through a tele- 
phone canvass campaign, with radio 
spot advertising, with direct-by-mail 
envelope stuffers, by posting window 
streamers in windows, by contacting 
users, through word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, by making a fill pipe to fill 
pipe survey, by thorough house-to- 
house canvassing, through civic and 
business organizations, through oil 
companies, and by using the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic plan book. 

“Make surveys as soon as leads are 
obtained, to stop fuel oil and heat 
wastage. If the user feels he is not 
getting his money’s worth for the fuel 
he is consuming—there must be a 
reason. Investigate to see if he has 
an old, worn-out “fuel hog” of an 
oil burner that needs replacing. In 
addition, he may need _ insulation, 
storm sash, automatic controls and 
maybe an entirely new heating plant. 

“Save oil for your customers and 
make profits for yourself by turn- 
ing up entire heating plants that need 
replacement or repairs. Build good- 
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will in your community by showing 
the householder how to save money 
and get better heat in his home. Even 
if he is not an immediate customer, 
he will remember you when the time 
comes for him to do something about 
his home heating and he will tell his 
friends and neighbors about your 
service. 

“Bigger sales and profits are in 
the making, today and in the future, 
because the fuel oil emergency has 
provided just the tonic the oil heat- 
ing people need to jar them out of 
their war-years’ rocking chairs. One 
out of every 10 oil burners is worn 
out and needs replacement. All this 
makes you an automatic oil heat mer- 
chant.” 

Williams Ojl-O-Matic | supplied 
each dealer with a “pattern” for an 
evening telephone canvass. Each 
dealer was advised to prepare a list 
of home owners who were using oil 
for heat. ‘Don’t try to memorize it, 
read it,” they were told. This is the 
canvass : 

“Hello, is Mr. Blank at home? 
Mr. Blank, this is Mr. Jones of the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic organization. 
Perhaps you have read in your news- 
paper that we are engaged in a na- 
tional activity to help conserve the 
Nation’s fuel oil supply. 

“As an oil user, Mr. Blank, Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic is offering you a 
free conservation engineering survey 
of your heating system and home. 
We scientifically study your home and 
then report to you ways and means to 
save fuel oil so you can have a more 
comfortable home and save money on 
your heating bills. 

“I am calling because our conser- 
vation men will be in your neighbor- 
hood (name a day or two days) mak- 
ing other fuel-conservation studies. 
The service is absolutely free. There 
is no cost on your part—or obligation. 


TELEVISION STATION 


WATV 


The Family Station serving 
Metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey, with 50,000 watts 
of effective radiated power, 


from 4 p. m. until 9 p. m. Wed- 


nesdays through Sundays. 


Would 10 o'clock in the morning be 
a good time for our Mr. Smith to call 
at your home, Mr. Blank? 

“It probably will surprise you Mr. 
Blank, (use. his name as often as pos- 
sible) but Williams Oil-O-Matic 
tested this conservation engineering 
survey in Champaign, IIl., by call- 
ing on the oil-heated homes there and 
found that most householders there 
were not getting full value in heating 
for the money they were paying for 
fuel. Many were unknowingly wast- 


ing as much as one-half of the oil 
purchased. 


“Sometimes mere adjustments of 
the burner were all that was neces- 
sary. Others were suffering tre- 
mendous heat leaks in quarters above 
the basement, and these were pointed 
out by our men. We were able to 
tell most of them how to save fuel— 
heat their homes better—and save 
money.” 

At this point make another effort 
to set the date, the dealer was told, 
but stop talking immediately as soon 
as the date was set. 

Using the oil conservation theme 
to justify publication, the Williams 


WMCF. 


effective coverage. 


Dont Read 
li Youre Rich! 


You wouldn't be interested. 


But if you're a wide-awake time buyer, if 
you're concerned with the advertising and 
sales planning of a progressive business, 
you'll want to know about WMC and 


People in Memphis, the hub of a two-billion 
dollar market, look to WMC, the Memphis 
NBC outlet, WMCF, the first FM station in 
Memphis and the Mid-South, and coming 
soon, WMCT (Television). 


With 5000 watts day and night, at 790 kilo- 


cycles, WMC is your best bet for maximum 


Get the facts from the nearest Branham man. 
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Oil-O-Matic press bureau prepared 
reading notices for the dealers. Space 
was left for inserting the dealers’ 
names and addresses, and in a few 
short paragraphs the story of the sur- 
vey and its purposes were given. The 
dealer was told to make fresh copies 
of each release, double spaced, to be 
given to the newspapers. 

A booklet, ‘How to Save Money 
on Oil Heating,” prepared by the 
American Petroleum Institute, in a 
neat envelope, was supplied. It was 
used as a mailing piece or a direct 
handout at the point-of-sale or on 
calls. Well illustrated, it lists 43 do’s 
and dont’s to be observed to save oil 
and conserve heat. 

Copy was supplied for a variety of 
one-minute spot radio announcements. 
These paid radio announcements each 
gave the name and telephone num- 
ber of the dealer, repeated a boiled- 
down version of the telephone can- 
vass and suggested, “You can’t lose. 
. . . The survey is free and you can 
save as much as 40% .. . start sav- 
ing fuel oil and money now!” 


Lay Groundwork 


Mimeographed instructions ex- 
plaining the how-to-do-it and why of 
each step were sent to each dealer in 
advance of the campaign. Among 
the subjects discussed : Objective, Sale 
of Products Other Than Oil-O- 
Matic, The Dealer’s Own Custo- 
mers, Oil Company Customers, Mu- 
nicipal Records, The Canvas of Fill 
Pipes, Market Analysis and Use of 
Market Survey, Manpower, The 
Kind of Manpower Required, Num- 
ber of Salesmen, How to Secure Ad- 
ditional Salesmen, Classified or Dis- 
play Advertisements, Training, Spe- 
cial Sales Training by the Dealer, 
Direct Solicitation, Technical Train- 
ing for Salesmen by Dealer, Sales 
Tools, and so on. 

Training bulletins, supplied with- 
out charge, cover the following steps 
as applied to the new sales pro- 
gram: 


Direct Solicitation 


1. Pre-approach, the advance prepa- 
ration for the direct solicitation or 
canvass call. 

2. Approach, introduction and se- 
curing permission to make the fuel 
oil conservation survey, including a 
sample presentation. 

3. Making the survey. 

4. Opportunities to sell while mak- 
ing the survey. 

5. Making the return call appoint- 
ment—when necessary. 


Preparation for Return Call 
1. Checking survey for completion. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


2. Studying the prospect to deter- 
mine buying appeals. 

3. Studying the survey to formu- 
late, understand recommendations. 

4. The importance of making out 
the order form in advance. 


The Return Call (or follow 
through when a return call is not 
necessary ) 

1. Presenting the survey with 
recommendations for improvements 
that will result in fuel saving and 
other benefits to the home owner. 

2. The use of the Fuel Oil Hand- 


book in sales presentation. 
3. Presentation of the Fuel Sav- 
ing Oil-O-Matic low pressure story. 
4. Quoting the price of the recom- 
mended improvements on the basis of 
F.H.A. three-year terms. 


5. Presenting the estimated annual 
savings of oil in gallons and the aver- 
age monthly cash value of this saving 
at current oil prices. 


6. Comparing the monthly cash 
savings with the monthly payment for 
the improvements. 


7. Closing the sale. 


Selling in Showroom 


Similar detailed instructions cover 
everything down to the use of door 
knob hangers and testimonial letters. 
Not one step is left out and every 
detail is supplied, even to how to ar- 
range window displays and banners 
in each store or sales room. Such 
instructions include, among others: 

Dress up the showroom. Stress fuel 
conservation engineering. Display 
several models of the fuel-saving low- 
pressure Oil-O-Matic. Display an 
Oil-O-matic boiler or furnace burner 
unit or both where the market war- 
rants it. Dress up the showroom. 
(Complete instructions on how to 
do it are given.) Ten separate steps 
are outlined for this work alone, end- 
ing with, “Have a table and com- 
fortable chairs for prospects.” 

On the opening morning of the 
drive Williams Oil-O-Matic suggests 
a kick-off breakfast meeting. All 
salesmen, servicemen and office help 
should be in attendance. The sug- 
gested program: Breakfast, 7:45 to 
8:15; warming-up program, 8:15 to 
9.00. 

Morning conferences are suggested 
for each day of the drive as long as it 
lasts because such a program calls for 
close supervision. At these confer- 
ences each salesman is asked to re- 
port each morning for a brief indi- 
vidual talk, turn in surveys and or- 
ders, review previous day’s work, 
list call-backs to be made this day 
and discuss them. 

The dealer is advised that it will 
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be well to hold at least one general 
sales meeting each week during the 
campaign, preferably Monday morn- 
ing. It is important to have each 
meeting well planned in advance. 
Weak spots in the previous week’s 
work should be taken up and 
threshed out. The most successful 
salesmen should explain and demon- 
strate their methods. A_ direct 
forum meeting is advisable. 

Because many replacement jobs 
will hinge on the ability of the dealer 
to make an immediate installation, 


WORCESTER 


A Major Market 


in 1948 


Population 


White 
Families 


Per Family 


Retail Sales 
Per Family 


Food Sales 
Per Family 


Wage Earners 
1947 Payroll 


THE 1948 WORCESTER MARKET 


Per square mile 


Net Effective 
Buying Income $661,409,000* 


Industrial Center 
17th in the Nation 


Average Weekly Wage 
Number of Plants 


Sources: #1945 State Census 
##Mill & Factory 
*Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power, May 10, 1948 


each dealer is asked to check his cur- 
rent inventory against his forecast of 
sales to be sure that he has at least a 
60-day supply of all equipment and 
materials that may be needed. 

To sharpen the hunger of its 
dealers for business, Williams Oil-O- 
Matic adds these facts: Just under 
1,000,000 central heating distillate 
burners and units were produced by 
the industry last year and of these 
more than 82% were installed in the 
United States; the retail value of this 
equipment was $386,532,800; serv- 


In each category asso- 
ciated with peak sales 
potentials, the Worces- 
ter Market proves its 
major importance in 


1948. 


522,607 # 
341 
99.4% 
134,354 


4,923 


$422,224,000* 
3,143 


$159,687,000* 
1,189 


92,000* # 
$242,750,000 
$50.75 
1,120 


Turn your advertising spotlight on this sales produc- 
tive Central New England Market through the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, with a daily circulation 
in excess of 140,000, and over 100,000 on Sunday. 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., 


He TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTHw Puléshes- 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Here’s latest 


Market 
latormation 


from Pittsburgh 


What are you selling? 


1947 ADVERTISING IN PITTSBURGH NEWS- 
PAPERS—Shows comparative linage in major 
classifications carried by the three Pittsburgh 
newspapers. 


LIQUOR SALES IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA—Study of a 
$189,000,000 annual liquor 
market. Shows types of 
liquor, brands, volume by 
counties, price distribution 
and other authoritativedata. 
Also available: Analysis of 


Pennsylvania Wine Sales. rr Wome PS. 


GROCERY PRODUCTS (2nd REPORT) Compiled 
from weekly diaries of 400 families partici- 
pating in The Pittsburgh Continuing Con- 
sumer Purchase Panel, conducted by the 
famous Retail Bureau of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


18 GROCERY AND MISCELLANEOUS COM- 
MODITIES—Special home inventory study 
conducted in May, 1948, through the Pitts- 
burgh Continuing Consumer Panel. 


1947 NEW PASSENGER AND 
COMMERCIAL CAR SALES—Shows 
car sales by make and manu- 
facture in Pennsylvania coun- 
ties, in cities, boroughs and 
townships of Allegheny County, 
in Pittsburgh wards. Map of 
Allegheny County R.F.D. areas 
and Pittsburgh wards. 


CLOTHING AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS— Data 
on department store type merchandise com- 
piled from weekly diaries of Pittsburgh Con- 
tinuing Consumer Purchase Panel families. 
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NEWSPAPER READING—Special study of 
newspaper reading habits reported by 
families participating in the Pittsburgh Con- 
tinuing Consumer Panel. 


PITTSBURGH FACTS—Lists statistical sum- 
mary of Pittsburgh Market; manufacturing 
plants in Allegheny County; department, 
apparel, furniture, jewelry, drug chain and 
grocery chain stores; wholesalers; clubs; 
hotels; hospitals; colleges; restaurants; holi- 
days; auditoria; shopping areas. 


| SPECIAL STUDIES—Spot surveys made 
HH in conjunction with the Pittsburgh Con- 


i tinuing Consumer Purchase Panel .., . 
fF covering Loans and Banking; Charge 
i Accounts and Cycle Billing; Bread; 


| Furniture; Junior Miss Dresses; Gro- 
cery Buying Habits; Fresh Milk; 
Vacations. 


If you would like to see any of the reports listed here 
. or if you have any question about market in- 
formation in the Pittsburgh area call, write or wire 
your Press Representative. All Scripps-Howard Rep- 
resentatives are Pittsburgh Press Representatives. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


No. 1 for MARKET FACTS, too! 


——__ 
=— 
=——————T 


Represented by the General Advertising De- 
partment, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. Offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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ice rendered by dealers totaled $47,- 
656,900; the oil delivered was valued 
at $664,376,800, for a total of $1,- 
098,566,500. 


The value of other equipment sold 
by oil heating dealers last year; space 
heaters, water heaters, stokers, gas 
burners, and separate boilers and fur- 
naces added another $71,535,500, to 
make the total industry dollar volume 


$1,170,100,000. 


Testimonials are used freely to 
convince home owners of the advan- 
tages of the heat saving check-up. 
One is that of Chris Holm, Des 
Moines, Ila. Mr. Holm, according to 
the record, had been heating his home 
over a period of years at a “cost” of 
approximately 3,300 gallons of fuel 
oil per season. When the war came 
on, with its resultant oil shortage, he 
had his house thoroughly insulated 
and put on storm windows. Down 
went his oil consumption to 2,400 
gallons a year. 


Still feeling that he was not getting 
100% effectiveness, he had a new 
furnace burner unit installed and an- 
other drop in consumption followed. 
The following year he did the same 
job with 1,100 gallons. If one man 
can do this, prospects are told, per- 
haps you can accomplish something 
along the same line. 


“If the public thinks that oil is 
too high,” says Mr. Matheson, “‘the 
use of oil will be bound to drop off— 
that is, unless some other way of re- 
ducing the fuel costs is found. We 
feel that we have found the answer— 
increased burning efficiency stopping 
the heat leaks. 

“Williams Ojil-O-Matic is now 
well started in a three-year plan. We 
hope that soon 2,000 of our dealers 
will have made commitments to oper- 
ate under our program. We've 
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proved that the job can be done and 
that, they will profit by it. Our re- 
cent tests of the program in the 
Champaign-Urbana area is convincing 
beyond any doubt. The price of oil 
does not have to cause worry if we 
can get enough more mileage out of 
the gallon to counterbalance the in- 
crease in price.” 

Mr. Matheson is the author of a 
book on sales techniques which was 
published only last winter. In his pre- 
sentation to Williams Oil-O-Matic 
dealers he quotes from it: 
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farmers. 


THE DAKOTAS GAS 
hg a A Four Billion Dollar Farm Market! 


Excluding the value of farm land, 
farm equipment, buildings and per- 
sonal property, the Dakotas TODAY 
have liquid cash resources of $1,741, 
996,883.00, a livestock inventory of 
$1,396,312,000.00, and an estimated 
crop production of $834,627,000.00. 


YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE 


reaches 100,000 Dakota farm families in 
one compact, responsive market... N.D. 


"4, —_— 


That is why, in the Dakotas TODAY, 
the magazine that is of ‘the most use 
to the most people and is the first in 
advertising for the territory, is... 


Dakotas’ Own Magazine 


“We can break down the technique 
of a good sales presentation under 
three broad headings: 

“1. Know your story. Know its 
facts, its sequence, the proper balance 
of its parts, and its flexibility. 

“2. Give your story conviction. 
Make the prospect believe it as you 
believe it, so that your story becomes 
his story. 

“3. Stay on the beam. Sell in a 
straight line. Make each lesser con- 


cession that you win carry you toward 
the major objective.” 
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AMERICA’S 5th FARM MARKET 


The Dakota Farmer is the only farm 
paper published since 1881 specifi- 
cally for, and in the interest of, the 
Dakotas. 100% of the editorial con- 
tent is of intensive interest to Dakota 


TA FAR MER 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
J. P. MALONEY, Advertising Manager 


Tips on Running a Successful 
Panel Program 


BY LEROY LEWIS - 


(One of the editors of Sates MANAGEMENT at- 
tended a recent panel discussion sponsored by 
the Training and Education Group of the New 
York Chapter of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management at which Mr. Leroy Lewis 
of the American Institute of Banking served as 
chairman. Mr. Lewis did such a skillful job of 
handling his speakers that we asked him to sum- 
marize his techniques for building and running 
this popular type of meeting program. Here are 


his ideas ... as told to SM’s A. B. Ecke—The 
Editors.) 


I. Selecting the Subject and Phrasing the Topic 


The committee in charge of selecting panel subjects 
should choose as the subject for a panel a problem that 
will appeal to a particular group. This committee should 
consider the types of people in the audience and the 
interests and capacities of this group. The problem 
chosen should not be too general. It should arouse the 
immediate interest of the audience and should stimulate 
controversy, argument, and debate as well as lead to 
analysis and exploration of the various aspects of the 
problem. In addition, the subject should be as current 
and as fresh as tomorrow’s headlines. 


After selecting the general problem, the committee 
should carefully phrase a key sentence on one of its 
aspects. This sentence, or topic, is best put in question 
form. It should be short, direct, and easily understood. 


A good example of a topic that met all these require- 
ments was How Can Education and Industry Team 
Up to Insure Better Management Personnel ?—the topic 
discussed by the S. A. M. panel over which I presided. 


ll. Choosing the Panel Members 


After the topic has been decided, the members of the 
panel should be chosen. How many members should a 
panel have? I like best to work with four members, al- 
though six can be effectively used if sufficient time is 
allowed. 


What characteristics should a panel member possess ? 
He should be competent to speak authoritatively on the 
subject under discussion. He should have an attractive 
platform personality. Also, he should be willing to pre- 
pare himself adequately for this specific assignment. He 
should be enthusiastic about expressing his own views 
and should be willing to listen thoughtfully to other 
points of view. Furthermore, he should possess a sense 
of humor and should be willing to see the funny side 
of a situation even when it involves him. A _ panel 
member must be willing and able to speak up quickly 
and must also be willing to share the spotlight with his 
colleagues. It is clear, therefore, that personality and 
speaking ability as well as competency in subject matter 
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must be considered when selecting panel members. May 
I say that the S. A. M. panel members, who represented 
both education and business, largely met these require- 
ments. They were competent, cooperative, enthusiastic, 
sincere, stimulating, and even delightfully humorous. 


lll. Selecting the Chairman 


The chairman, or panel leader, might well be con- 
sidered the quarterback, for he calls the signals for the 
various plays. It is his job to elicit discussion from the 
reticent member, to interrupt the person who is too loqua- 
cious or off the beam, and to see that the ground is 
covered in the allotted time. Also, he must give a short, 
pertinent introduction of the panel members. Further- 
more, he should introduce the subject for discussion as 
well as summarize the discussion at the end. 


The person chosen as chairman need not be an expert 
on the subject, although he should be interested in it 
and should be somewhat familiar with it. It is more 
important for him to have an animated personality, a 
sense of humor, some skill in leadership, and some ability 
in public speaking. Moreover, he should be able to sum- 
marize quickly main points of agreement and of dis- 
agreement and to point out shifts in opinion and other 
relevant matters that develop during the discussion. 


In conducting a panel, the chairman should refer to 
panel members by their first names. Never should he 
miss an opportunity to introduce humor into the pro- 
gram when it arises naturally out of the discussion. 
He should talk little, listen much, interpret fast, and 
stick to the plan agreed upon by the panel members in 
their “warm-up” session. 


IV. Panel “Warm-Up” Session 


In my judgment, every panel chairman should insist 
on having an informal meeting of the panel members 
the day. before the panel is held. A luncheon conference 
or a dinner meeting is highly desirable. The members 
can be introduced and can engage in conversation during 
the luncheon or dinner. Then, as the waiter pours a 
second cup of coffee, the chairman can skillfully turn 
the conversation toward the panel topic. 


At this meeting several things can be accomplished, 
any one of which may largely determine the success or 
failure of the panel: 


First, the chairman can become acquainted with the 
panel members and the members with one another. 


Second, in the first half hour of general discussion 
of the subject, the chairman will learn much about the 
personalities, the intellectual capacities, the prejudices, 
the experiences, and many other traits of the panel par- 
ticipants. This information will be helpful as he directs 
discussion the following day. 


Third, at this meeting an outline that represents the 
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High land values based on high income, well-balanced 
production and progressive farming methods characterize 
Defiance County. With its highest returns from dairying, 
the county is widely known for pioneering in artificial 
breeding and for the activities of its dairy associations in 
improving the quality of herds, with emphasis on an aggres- 
sive educational program with 4H Clubs... Defiance County 
leads its refinery area in sugar beet acreage, and general 
farm crops contribute to the county’s diversified agricultural 
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THE 
JOHN WESTRICK 
FARM 


John Westrick is one of 
Defiance County’s progres- 


sive farmers. He is presi- 
dent of the Artificial Breed- 
ers’ Association, and has 
one of the finest quality 
Holstein herds in Ohio. In 
field crops, he specializes in 
raising certified seed—oats, 
wheat and soy beans. The 
Westrick farm is fully electri- 
fied, using modern methods 
and equipment throughout. 


» 


...and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


The 14 counties of the Toledo Trade Area are 
productive indeed. The progressive farmers who 
take full advantage of the naturally fertile soil 
take advantage too of the Farm Department of 
The Blade, whose ably-edited agricultural page 
has been a feature of The Blade from its begin- 


ning. And the farmer and the farmer’s folks find 
in The Blade a whole-family paper, part and 
parcel of their daily life. Proud as it is of its city 
coverage, The Blade is no less proud of its un- 
usual penetration of the ENTIRE trade area 
which it serves. 


Write for booklets “This is Toledo” and ‘‘The Toledo Market" 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
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LEROY LEWIS... 


has been active in debating, dramatics and panel discussions 
for a good many years. 


Born in Oklahoma . . . received his B.A. from Oklahoma City 
University . . . his Master's degree from University of Michigan 
. . . did his graduate work at Northwestern University. 


He taught at University of Wichita and Duke University, also 
at Durham and Rocky Mount, N. C., chapters of the American 
Institute of Banking, and North Carolina Bankers Conference 
held at the University of North Carolina. 


In 1944 he was made Assistant Educational Director, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking . . . in 1946, advanced to Associate 
Educational Director . . . in 1947, to National Educational 
Director. In addition to his present duties as National Educa- 
tional Director, he is a staff member of the Public Relations 
Council and the Educational Foundation in Economics, Ameri- 


constructive thinking of all the participants and the 
chairman can be developed. 


This outline need not be either long or detailed. In 
fact, | prefer one that is quite short. In our S. A. M. 
panel, the six members and I agreed upon a very brief 
outline, which proved adequate for one hour and twenty 
minutes of discussion. This outline was: 


1. Why have education and industry not cooperated 
more effectively in the past ? 


A. Wherein has business failed ? 
B. Wherein has education failed ? 


2. How can education and industry cooperate more 
effectively now? 


A. As the educator sees it. 
B. As the businessman sees it. 


An outline is a guide and not a rule book. It helps 
the chairman to keep panel members within bounds and 
to accomplish desired results within the time schedule. 


One final suggestion should be made for the “warm- 
up” session. The chairman should make it clear that he 
reserves the full right to direct the discussion. ‘This 
right may include having fun with panel members, in- 
terrupting them, arguing with them, or doing whatever 
is necessary within the bounds of propriety to make the 
panel a success. This right is not carte blanche authority 
for him to steal the show or to interfere with the order- 
ly progress of the panel. If he does these things, he will 
not only alienate his colleagues but he will also become 
unpopular with the audience. Whatever is done along 
these lines should of course be determined by the good 
judgment of the panel leader. 


V. What Does the Audience Expect? 


Ordinarily the panel members and chairman are se- 
lected and the topic is announced well in advance of the 
meeting.. Such advance announcement gives the audience 


can Bankers Association. 
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a right to expect the panel to be prepared to do a good 
job. The audience also has a right to expect several 
specific results: 


First, by his introduction of the topic, the chairman 
must arouse the interest of the audience. He should 
stimulate both the audience and the panel members. 


Second, every panel member should give concrete evi- 
dence of study, reflective thinking, research, and use of 
his imagination on the subject under discussion. Every 
member should assume personal responsibility for leaving 
at least one truly significant idea with the audience. 


Third, the chairman should succinctly summarize the 
major points of the discussion. 


Fourth, the audience should be allowed to discuss the 
question from the floor after the panel has finished its 
work. This audience participation may consist of ques- 
tions directed at panel members or simply of expressions 
of personal opinion and practical experience. The variety 
and intensity of audience participation are interesting 
barometers not only of audience reaction but also of the 
success of the panel. 


Vi. Conclusion 


Will your panel be successful? Success is determined 
by whether the panel message reached the audience. The 
following questions will help you determine whether 
your panel message hit the mark. Did it stimulate the 
members of the audience to ask questions? Did it answer 
some of their questions? Did it solve some of their prob- 
lems? Did it indicate where they might find the answers? 
Did it stimulate them to do further thinking on the 
subject? Did it lay the groundwork for additional study 
by members of the panel? Did it help the panel members 
and the audience to formulate more mature judgments 
than they possessed before? 


Remember that the ultimate test of any panel is: Does 
the audience still want more when the program is over? 
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Tags Tote Sales Load 
For Orchard Sprayer 


Volume turns up—in new markets—for Bean Cutler's or- 


chard sprayer when a simple hang tag converts lookers into 


buyers. It's selling that follows six basic rules for hang tags. 


Picture a small orchard sprayer, 
the pioneer in its line, on the market 
69 years, a wonder in its day—but 
for orchard spraying largely super- 
seded by much more powerful ma- 
chines. 

Picture this sprayer on the floor of 
a regional farm implement dealer. 
In that trade, they now have truly 
super-colossal places—the traditional 
cluttered-up equipment agency is gone 
because these people have learned how 
to merchandise. 

Picture this little, old sprayer mod- 
estly standing among heavy equip- 
ment, over in a corner, not pushed 
by sales people because they can make 
bigger sales. 

Now picture this sprayer with a 


MAYFLOWER PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
KEEPS VANS ROLLING 


@ When you order Mayflower Moving Service you are as- 
sured there will be no delay in transit. That’s because May- 
flower vans are kept in good mechanical condition thorugh a 
preventive maintenance system. The vans are continuously 
checked and completely overhauled periodically. Such pre- 
cautions are essential to safe operation and elimination of 
mechanical breakdown. Another reason why it pays you well 
to standardize on Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY .- 


product tag tied on, just the kind of 
tag your wife brings home on a new 
toaster or coffee pot, telling her how 
to operate it, and care for it. 

There is nothing new about a prod- 
uct tag, but one placed on the Bean 
Duplex Sprayer one year ago almost 
immediately increased sales, and won 
implement peoples’ regard so that the 
sprayer is now given a better sales 
spot. 


First Run: $200 


The first run on that tag cost 
about $200, and was credited with 
sales equal to about 10 times the 
expenditure in general advertising. 

As a point-of-sale medium, the tag 
is too often overlooked in sales and 


advertising plans for farm and other 
equipment, says E. G. Neale, Sr., 
of Neal Advertising Associates, the 
Los Angeles agency handling the ac- 
count of the Bean-Cutler Division, 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, 
Calif. This tag was worked out with 
Frank M. Eicher, director of adver- 
tising for the Bean-Cutler Division. 
These points important in working 
out a tag for equipment are given by 
Mr. Neale—who wants it clearly 
stated that he is not “tag-minded,” 
regards the tag as just another tool 
in the whole marketing plan, valu- 
able because it’s on the equipment at 
the point of decision. They are: 


1. Good sales arguments should be 
used. A tag survey at point-of-sale 
generally discloses them. 

2. The tag has very high reader- 
ship. There should be plenty of copy 
on it. 


3. Make the tag story clear by 
illustrations and type arrangement. 

4. Echo your general advertising, 
of which your tag is part. 

5. Use a return coupon to get con- 
sumer information. 


6. Follow up to sell those con- 
sumers other things, discover new 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected ware- 
house agents provides on-the-spot representa- 
tion at the most points in the United States and 
Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed 
in the classified section of your telephone di- 
rectory. 
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Above—General View of Mayfiower’s Maintenance Plant. 


Below—Up-to Date Test Equipment Records Efficiency of Van. 
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uses for the tagged article, show up 
bare spots in distribution. 

The tag survey for this particular 
Bean sprayer (It is one of a complete 
line) was made by visiting implement 
dealers, talking with their salesmen, 
and also to customers, paying atten- 
tion especially to their requirements. 

Company sales records were 
studied. Out of both investigations 
came some astonishing leads. 

This sprayer had six separate cus- 
tomers; the producer thought it had 
one—and that a dwindling one. 


Food Machinery Corp. has a com- 
plete line of sprayers developed 
through the years, ranging in size 
from tiny portable affairs to giant 
Speed Sprayers that can cover hun- 
dreds of acres of orchard in a single 
day. The Duplex model (the ‘“Cin- 
derella” of our story), while once 
the leader in the spraying field, had 
become less and less in demand. 


Finds New Market 


That was the dwindling customer, 
but company records and dealer re- 
ports disclosed that it was growing 
fast in favor with cattlemen, sheep- 
men and dairymen for animal spray- 
ing. With ticks, flies, lice, grubs and 
what-not pestering animals, millions 
of dollars are lost in decreased milk 
and meat production. 

The new insecticides have aroused 
these farmers to that loss. With this 
particular type of sprayer, it is easy 
to keep animals comfortable. 

Using the tag’s readership, and 
covering separate stories for these 
six different customers (cattle, dairy, 
sheep, weed, row crop and orchard), 
with illustrations taken from farm 
paper advertising, the amount of in- 
formation even after boiling down, 
was so ample that a “jumbo” tag was 
used. It measures 11 by 7 inches, 
uses around 750 words, says a word 
for the company that has made this 
implement for three generations of 
farmers, and has a corner for stating 
the number, capacity, pressure and 
price of the particular sprayer. 


People Read Tags 


On a busy implement floor, it looks 
as though nobody would have time to 
read tags. But people do read them, 
and come back later to buy. Sales 
people read them to get information 
to answer customer questions, and so 
without memorizing, get out from 
under the handicap of not knowing 
their merchandise. Sales people also 
often read the tag to the customer. 

No return coupon was used with 
this sprayer tag, because dealers keep 
records of their customers. 
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186,117 BABIES 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond 9, Va. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE. 


If babies came by mail, the rural carriers in the 
states served by THe SourHERN PLANTER would have to install elaborate 
nursery equipment. This annual crop of nearly 200,000 rural babies is 
half again as large as in urban areas. It indicates a lively and growing 
market for your wares among the readers of THE SouTHERN PLANTER 


and promises a continuing stability for your rural market. Actually the 
farm is the seedbed of the nation taking care of farming’s future and 
supplying industry and commerce with needed population replacements 
every year. 

THE FACTS OF BUSINESS. In THe SourHEerN PLanrer territory, these 
newcomers require yearly more than 3,000 miles of that soft, white 
cotton for their first nether garments. You can figure for yourself the 
carloads of baby foods, the streams of condensed milk, mountains of 
baby cereals, talcum powder, fruit juices, baby clothes and yarns and 
woolens needed each year in SourHERN PLaNnTerR Land. You can 
more easily get your share of this rich market by advertising in the pages 
of THe SouTHERN PLanter, the nation’s oldest farm journal and the 
farm and home guide for more than 300,000 rural families. 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

West Coast Representative: SimpsoN-REILLY, LTD. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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Sales Correspondent: Forgotten 
Man in the Sales Department ? 


BY ANONYMOUS 


You entrust a vital part of customer contact to him, but 
how long has it been since you talked with him about the 
role he could play in sales and advertising plans? Here are 
seven pointers on adding another member to the sales team. 


I would like to dedicate the next 
13 paragraphs to the forgotten man 
in your sales department. 

He’s the fellow who keeps dic- 
tating letters all day; the man who 
apologizes for shipping delays. He 
issues credit memoranda, acknowl- 
edges orders, handles complaints and 
advises customers of price changes. 

Next to your salesman, no other 
person in your sales department prob- 
ably is as familiar with a jobber’s or 
dealer’s sales problems. Yet, how 
many sales correspondents have ever 
attended a sales meeting, seen a pre- 
view of the year’s advertising and 
sales program? How many sales cor- 
respondents do you know who have 
shaken hands with that dealer in 
Pittsburgh, they’ve been writing to 
for the past 10 years? 
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Long ago a lot of us tied a can 
to these people, and let them go on 
their merry way wandering around 
without really letting them into the 
selling organization. 

The next time you’re juggling ter- 
ritories and salesmen, take a good 
look inside your sales force. Get 
your sales correspondents out of the 
closet and somewhere nearer the 
status of your salesmen. 

From a fellow who once spent some 
time dictating himself to that dealer 
in Pittsburgh, here are seven ways 
to increase a sales correspondent’s 
productivity and have him really help 
you sell. 

1. When you give your salesmen 
a complete kit of the year’s advertis- 
ing, hand one over to your sales cor- 
respondent, too. He can merchan- 


dise your advertising as well. He 
can attach preprints to letters, re- 
mind the jobber about the new radio 
spot in his area. When the advertis- 
ing department puts out a point-of- 
sale promotion, the sales correspond- 
ent can very easily add a paragraph 
like this: “If you haven't seen our 
new window display, drop me a note 
in your next letter. I’ll see that you 
get one as soon as possible.” 

2. Treat the sales correspondent as 
if he were part of the sales organiza- 
tion. Get him into your general or 
sectional sales meetings. Let him 
catch some of the selling spirit these 
meetings generate. I’ve seen corre- 
spondents through whose desks will 
pass a half a million dollars worth 
of business a year, and yet the guy 
has to ask a salesman in his terri- 
tory, “What happened at the sales 
meeting?” There are exceptions. I 
know one sales manager who makes 
an oral report to his office sales staff 
every time he returns from a field 
trip. As far as he’s concerned, there 
are no secrets between Mr. Inside 
and Mr. Outside. 

3. From time to time we dig pretty 
deep to come up with something 
different in the way of a sales con- 
test. Here’s one that can be really 
different. Give your sales corre- 
spondents a piece of a contest. Give 
them recognition when their districts 
or territories or divisions beat a 
quota. A lot of us recognize the value 
of an extra incentive. Let’s parlay it 
on both the salesman and the sales 
correspondent. 

4. Give your sales correspondents 
a title whenever you can. You prob- 
ably can’t give the whole office titles 
but those in a supervisory capacity 
deserve some sort of recognition. 
Who doesn’t like a title? If the cor- 
respondent is in a supervisory capac- 
ity, or perhaps he is handling the de- 
tail, correspondence and the records 
for the New England area, then let 
him sign his letters as Sales Office 
Supervisor, New England District. 
The customer who gets a letter likes 
a letter from somebody not anybody. 
Don’t you? 

5. The fellow who spends 10 years 
writing to a customer should be en- 
titled to meet him. Research men, 
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Either. or... sure! 


m6 ABOVE, you see four reasons why the 1948 
edition of the Dr. Pepper calendar will not lack the 
popularity, eye appeal and circulation of its 
predecessors. Models chosen by Conover, and direct 
color lithography by E-F—plus the date tables— 


are surefire for any calendar. 


65 ON YOUR LEFT is a critical contribution from 

a young European artist who holds that American 
advertising art is needlessly literal, stereotyped, boring, 
blague . . . would be benefited by abstract art, as for 
instance. Miss Jacqueline Rozendaal, age twenty-one, is 
the abstractionist—after only two years of studying art 


in Paris! ...That Paris must be some place, huh? 


oo WELL... what was it we were going to say?— 
oh, yes! Whether you favor the chaste camera or the 
cheesecake abstract in displays . . . you can bank on 


Einson-Freeman to bring out the ultimate excellence 


in either, and the best in both! And our gentlemanly 
representatives are always interested in talking art— 


also business! No charge for talking either or both! 


Einson-Freeman Co.. rc. 
Never-at-a-loss Lithographers 

Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, N.Y.... 
with offices in Chicago « Cleveland « Cincinnati « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Atlanta « Dallas « Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send a free sample of your Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric, pictures of the Picture 


King and 
Name 


Firm Name 


specification circular 105M. 


40th ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


NEW 


from top 
to 


tenite 
feet ! 


THE ONLY SCREEN WITH: 


1—Blue Hammerloid octagon case 
2—Concealed gooseneck (Fig. 2-A) 
3—Streamlined chrome end cap (Fig. 2) 
4—Tenite slat plug and collar (Fig. 2-B) 
5—Slat lock (Fig. 3-C) 


6—Aluminum alloy tripod 
Gravity opening legs 


7—Tenite control knobs (Fig. 3-D) 
Wide range high-low adjustment 


8—Aluminum equalizing 
slat saddle (Fig. 1-E) 


9—Critical leveler (Fig. 1-F; Fig. 3-G) 


10—Pressure-formed contour 
handle and spider 


11—Tenite feet 


12—Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Mat White picture surface. 


SEVEN POPULAR SIZES 


45” x 60” 70” x 70” 

60” x 60” 63” x 84” 

S2” x 70” 84” x 84” 
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Write for FREE Sample of Da-Lite Crystal 
Beaded fabric, pictures of the Picture King and 


specification circular! 
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advertising men, sales promotion men, 
engineers and production people go 
on field trips. Shouldn’t a sales cor- 


respondent go, too? Often the re- 
mark is made that you just can’t 
trust a sales correspondent talking 
to a customer. Isn’t it as dangerous 
then to leave him alone with a letter ? 
Often the remark is made that the 
customer may be disappointed in the 
individual he sees for the first time 
and perhaps the correspondent will 
not make a satisfactory impression. 
I don’t think the customer expects a 
superman. He probably has a sales 
correspondent working for him, too. 

6. In most companies, a sales cor- 
respondent’s job is a “dead end” 
affair. There’s no place to move up. 
A salesman will be promoted to a 
district manager, to a sectional man- 
ager, to a divisional manager. Most 
sales correspondents start as sales 
correspondents and end up by being 
sales correspondents. Certainly, there 
ought to be a place where a man can 
move from there. 

7. The typical sales correspondent 
merely has a passing acquaintance 
with the product he is supposed to 
sell. A new salesman spends several 
weeks in the plant; he’s given the 
history of the company, its sales vol- 
ume, its profit. He meets some of 
the executives. He’s told and shown 
everything that will help him sell. 
Shouldn’t we follow the same pro- 
cedure of indoctrinating a new sales 
correspondent ? 

To improve our sales correspond- 


| ence, to give it better manners, a 


sense of confidence and thorough 
selling, let’s improve the lot of our 


| sales correspondents. These are sim- 


ple and_ inexpensive 
There are others. 


suggestions. 
It’s worth a try. 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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Two Surveys, Two Years After 
. . . With the increased pressure of 
heightened competition now that 
merchandise is more plentiful, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
will be interested in two surveys re- 
ported by McCall's Magazine. One 
is titled “Appliance Retailing —Ttwo 
Years After the War,” the other, 
“Radio and Television Retailing 
Two Years After the War.” 


“Appliance Retailing . . ." McCall's 
bases its facts on actual conversations 
with 428 appliance retailers in 39 
cities and towns and 15 different 
states. Prepared by Albert P. Mc- 
Namee, the report presents findings 
on 11 topics—including availability 
of merchandise, number of brands to 
be stocked, sales, installment buying, 
physical appearance of stores, dealers’ 
opinion of distributors’ service and 
dealer recommendations to manufac- 
turers. The black market comes in 
for its share of discussion, as does the 
problem, “who gets the franchise?” 


"Radio and Television Retailing . . .” 
The general retailing situation in the 
merchandising of radios and televi- 
sion sets is presented in this second 
survey report. It covers such topics 
as the public’s interest in FM, trou- 
bles facing dealers, why sales are 
difficult, trade-ins, television sales 
deterrents, and consumer preferences. 
McCall's interviewed 375 retailers to 
obtain the information. Of the total 
contacted, only 122 now retail tele- 
vision; the others plan to handle it 
as soon as broadcasting facilities be- 
come available in their localities. 

Both reports can be secured by 
writing to Federal Advertising Agen- 
cy, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


. - - and They All Use Alumi- 
num... “Aluminum Applications 
by Industries” is one of the publica- 
tions distributed by the Aluminum 
Company of America. It’s a catalog 
of the varied uses to which the prod- 
uct can be put—in as many as 28 
industrial classifications. They range 
from aircraft, autemotive, beer equip- 
ment and chemical industries, to 
packaging, railroad, rubber, sports 
goods and textile industries. Write 
to the company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for the catalog. 
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pooper ts pa of lhe pridlare 


This paper gives you new and timely scope for creating 
original, striking printed pieces. In addition to Color, 
Surface and Texture, the new DOUBLE DECKLE offers 


a unique combination of novel features .. . 


DUPLEX COLOR CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRASTING DOUBLE DECKLE 
COORDINATED COLOR SHADES 


With no printing at all, the Duplex feature provides two-color 
effects. With the simplest folds or none, the Duplex and 
Double Deckle suggest endless variety of layout. The paper is 
highly printable. Lightweight and heavyweight are available 
in a range of smartly harmonized color shades. Write for 
sample book—you have to see this paper to appreciate it. 


a 


STRATHMORE 
oypressive papers 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Facts ... Facts... Facts 
They're California's New Gold 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with DON M. FOLLETT | 


General Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


Specifically, they're sales tools of the New Industries Com- 
mittee of Oakland, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. Need 
a factory site? What about labor laws? What about sewers? 
The committee has finger-tip answers for businessmen. 
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this newest 
NEW West book tells why! 


52 PAGES OF FACTS, figures and photos, together with new-type 
airplane maps, in color, clearly demonstrate why 200 nationally known 
manufacturers and wholesalers are profiting by the many advantages of 
serving the markets of the West from Metropolitan Oakland Arca 

After you have studied this basic information, if you will give us the 
necessary details—in strictest confidence-—-we will compile a report specifi- 
cally appled to your proposed western operation, 

The report . . . plus an on-the-ground survey of this most favored, fast- 
growing industrial and distributing center plus a review of our Indus 
trial Survey, 19 classifications of factors concerning each 
available site . . . f 

All these facts will convince you, we believe, that the 


TRO py |ITAN Metropolitan Oakland Area is The NATURAL Indu steral 
; Center of the NEW West, the best location for manufa 
turing for and serving the five big, fast-growing markets 


1 A K LA N 0 AR EA of the Eleven Western States 
. ye gn ON 1 A 

oa. ie* 

> 


As the first step, write for "How to win the market 
the NEW West” today 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
394 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


pees The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA: ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - WAYWARD - LIVERMORE OAKLAND - PIEDMONT ‘PLEASANTON SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


“Facts will sell more prospects 
than any other selling technique,” 
says Charles P. Howard, of Howard 
Terminals fame, who is chairman of 
the Alameda County New Industries 
Committee of the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

This truism of modern sales plan- 
ning — superseding the era of 
“blondes, bourbon and_ballyhoo”— 
has become the bedrock of a merchan- 
dising campaign as big in its think- 
ing as “The New West” that con- 
stitutes the “goods” being offered to 
buyers by the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Facts, not ballyhoo, will show 
businessmen with the feel of new 
frontiers in their blood that the Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is ‘the natu- 
ral industrial center of the New 
West’.” But facts, such a battery of 
them as enter into the choice of a 
new industrial location, are dry and 
hard to grasp. 

Oakland faced the question: How 
to put facts forward in a way to fire 
the imagination of industrialists feel- 
ing the need to expand into fresh 
markets ? 

The “salesmen’”’ of Alameda Coun- 
ty—they frankly call themselves that 
—realized that their facts must be 
made vivid: and their story told visu- 
ally. But on the way to that decision 
they realized something else. They, 
themselves, must be in such complete 
possession of the facts that there must 
never be a question they could not 
answer promptly. They must be able 
to offer, not a vague, general set of 
advantages but an actual site for a 
specific enterprise—an individually 
prepared package containing informa- 
tion on: Zoning, topography, soil 
classification, tax posts, available util- 
ities, natural resources, railroads, deep 
water facilities, mass transit, trans- 
portation centers, natural gas, water, 
electricity, sewers, and many. more 
specific items. 

Oakland has been offering its area 


WHO'S WHO: Each new company locating 
in Alameda County becomes a testimonial 
for the area. Advertising by the New In- 
dustries Committee takes the county's 
story to business across the Nation. 
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24 KARAT GOLD 


PLATED ASH TRAY 


e INEXPENSIVE 
e BEAUTIFUL 
e PRACTICAL 


STUBS & ASHES HIDDEN 
SMOKE & FUMES SEALED IN 


The sight of this “silent butler” ash tray on any desk creates a friendly, 
luxurious atmosphere duplicated by few other desk items at a similar 
price, The rich and beautiful 24 karat gold plating wears for years 
and will not peel. There is a leather band encircling the ash tray in 
a countersunk channel on which will be printed any name or appro- 
priate message in matching gold leaf. A practical and exquisite gift, 
the ash tray serves as a Christmas gift to your special customers 
and friends; as an award to those who qualify in sales contests; as 
a premium or advertising give-away. Wherever it goes it raises and 


establishes the prestige of the organization which presents it. 


The ash disposal principle is simple. There are no springs, hinges, 
pins, or small parts to wear or get out of order. Merely lift the receiver 
from the table a few inches—the valve drops allowing the stubs, ashes 


and still-lighted butts to fall inside. Immediately upon replacing the 


ash tray, the stubs and ashes are hidden from view: smoke and fumes 


are locked inside where lighted butts soon go out. 


Write or phone TODAY for further information. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


TWO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 6-8450 
JUNE 15, 1948 


ee 


|. Stubs placed on ash tray. 


2. Ash tray lifted allowing stubs to drop 
inside. 


3. Closed, valve seals in smoke and ashes. 


for industrial development for a num- 
ber of years, but when at war’s end 
it went into it more intensively it 
found itself insufficiently in possession 
of the facts concerning its own goods 
to tell the story as it should be told 
to prospective buyers. Oakland took 
the first step any sales manager in a 
similar situation with any sort of 
commodity would take: It set up a 
program of research preliminary to 
drawing a selling plan. 

If you interest an industrialist in 
coming to live and work with you 
his first question is going to be: What 


have you to offer in the way of a 
home site? To put itself in a position 
to fully answer that basic question 
the Oakland Chamber’s industrial de- 
partment saw that it must make a 
survey of available industrial sites. 
It got from the county board of su- 
pervisors an appropriation of $20,000 
for the purpose. The first results of 
this survey led to the conclusion that 
the City of Oakland could not stop 
at selling itself: It must include the 
entire surrounding area of Alameda 
County if it wished to attract large- 
scale industry. Many firms want five, 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
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HOMES 4 


*16,630 more homes there 


The News-Sentinel is read in 97.8% of all 


homes in Fort Wayne every weekday. 


THE NEWS-SENTINEL 


FORT WAYNE, . INDIANA ‘ 


* NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


Fort Wayne comprises 
Indiana’s second-largest 
market and The 
News-Sentinel reaches 


than does the morning 
paper 


* (Source A.B.C. 12/31/47) 
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10 or even 50-acre sites for modern 
plants. The idea of decentralization 
is spreading. Factories in the coun- 
try, with workers owning their own 
pleasant homes and able to walk to 
work, have an increasing appeal. The 
salesmen of Oakland saw that they 
must melt the boundaries in their 
thinking and encourage the smaller 
surrounding communities of their 
county to do the same, for what bene- 
fited one would benefit all. 

The Alameda County New Indus- 
tries Committee was born and with it 
a cooperative program that already 
is showing results. The 840-square 
mile county (now generally referred 
to as Metropolitan Oakland area), 
with its 735,000 residents includes 
incorporated cities and towns and 
large rural communities. Realizing 
that as a group they would be more* 
effective than individually, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and civic bodies 
were sold on the idea of working to- 
gether. 


Budget: $110,000 a Year 


An annual budget of roughly, 
$110,000 a year, has been set up. 
Financing is threefold with alloca- 
tions from (1) the County, (2) the 
City of Oakland and other cities in- 
volved, and (3) the membership of 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
including individual pledges. The 
budget covers: Staff, research, main- 
tenance of survey, and advertising. 

The site availability survey with 
contingent information _ originally 
undertaken by the Chamber would 
soon become obsolete unless kept up 
to date. The new county-wide com- 
mittee assumed the responsibility of 
maintaining it and to this end en- 
gaged a full-time draftsman and a 
part-time engineer. It drew on the 
resources of the already comprehen- 
sive research department of the Oak- 
land chamber as well as its other 
pertinent facilities. 

The survey, which is the basis of 
the selling campaign, involves 110 
34” x 38” large scale maps divided 
into 19 different sections locating 


—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 
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GROWTH: Alameda County's bid for new industries stimulates existing industries 
in the area to locate their plant expansions in the county. Alameda spots opportunities. 


nearly 300 individual industrial sites. 
They may be compared on a mam- 
moth scale with the territory maps 
sales managers use in planning and 
executing their campaigns. Most sur- 
veys result in reams of figures and 
hard-to-read copy. The Alameda 
County industrial survey is deliber- 
ately presented in the shape of charts 
and graphic maps with brief explana- 
tory text. Every industrial site of 
more than two acres within incorpo- 
rated areas and of more than five 
acres in unincorporated areas, is listed 
and individually mapped. The eco- 
nomic factors about each site are 
segregated and listed. ‘They come 
under 23 classifications and are easy 
to refer to. All of the information 
is kept up-to-date on a daily basis. 
The master copy is in the Oakland 
Chamber where the work is done. 
Each Chamber in the cities and towns 
of the area has its own copy. It is 
regarded as being the most complete 
industrial property survey maintained 
by any Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States. It is the region’s sales 
manual. 

Supplementing the survey is a file 
of several hundred air and ground 
photographs of all the industrial sec- 
tions. These visualize the informa- 
tion given by maps and charts. Pho- 
tographs illustrate why the area is a 
natural for industrial plants to grow 
in; and why residential, scenic, and 
recreational facilities. make it a good 
place in which to live. 

Charles P. Howard, whose idea it 
was to sell Alameda County by means 
of facts, is chairman of the New In- 
dustries Committee. Its executive 
head from the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1946, up to a short time ago 
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when he became general manager of 
the Oakland Chamber, is Don M. 
Follett. On March 1, Guilford W. 
Koch became its managing head. 
Koch for the past four years was 
manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce which has in effect a suc- 
cessful industrial program for Santa 
Clara County. 

Follett thinks there are two mis- 
takes a group like the New Indus- 
tries Committee can make in trying 
to promote a region: One is to sell 
without regard to the needs and best 
interests of the prospect and the com- 
munity; the other is to be wasteful 
and ineffectual in your own selling 
efforts and so lose your sale or make 
a poor one. 

“Any time you lead an industry 
into the wrong location for that en- 
terprise you hurt the entire area,” he 
points out. For that reason the com- 
mittee first sells ““The West’’ to out- 
side industry looking for new fron- 
tiers, and intensively sells a specific 
site in Alameda County only if and 
when it is sure that site is the proper 
location for the prospect—and the 
prospect right for the county. 

“For example,” Follett points out, 
“if contiguous Contra Costa or Santa 
Clara counties offer sites more in line 
with a prospect’s needs the Alameda 
County New Industries Committee 
will cooperate to get them located 
there.” 

Maintenance of the industrial site 
survey goes hand in hand with an- 
other research project. In the inter- 
ests of the communities, their exist- 
ing manufacturers and the potential 
industrial settler, the committee is 
attempting to keep itself informed 
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IN HELENA, OVER 80% 
OF THE EAGLES OWN 
SHOOTING IRONS... . 


The monthly 
poll of Eagle 
Opinion show- 
ed thot in 
Helena, Mont-¢ 
ana and three 
other typical 
Aeries 83.6% 
of the Eagles ,. 
in those cities ™« 
own their own @& 
rifle or shot- 
gun. We ad- 
mit being a little surprised by that 
figure, too. This is just one example 
of what over 1,000,000 Eagles buy, and 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles is grow- 
ing at the rate of 28,000 each month, 
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point that Alameda is a good place to live as well as a good plant site. 


BACKDROP: Such 


on what new industries the county 
needs. (This reveals at the same time 
what it does not need.) The Manu- 
facturers’ Division of the Chamber, 
of which Kenneth Moeller is man- 
ager, works closely with the commit- 
tee on this objective. The aim of 
Moeller’s division is to service exist- 
ing manufacturers—and the new- 
comers after they have settled here. 
xf It inventories local manufacturing fa- 
cilities so that established plants may 
Ww be promoted and expanded. It helps 
to solve co-operatively the problems 
confronting existing manufacturers. 
This covers a lot of ground, running 
from legislation and taxation to avail- 
ability of raw materials, power, wa- 
ter, and development of new products 
all the way to what Follett calls the 
“creation of a favorable and competi- 
tive environment. We often work 
harder,” he says, “solving problems 
of transportation, sewage disposal or 
power supply than at getting pros- 
pects to come here by more direct 
means.” 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


« Why 


Youcan spread the prestige of your 
products in the magazine acknowledged 
the biggest success 
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photographs of 


flower farms make the 


Integrated industrial development 
is aimed at in the study of the region’s 
deficiencies in production. Hitherto, 
Coast businessmen have been proc- 
essors, fabricators, assemblers and 
producers of new materials. Up to 
the time of the war there was little 
production manufacturing. Produc- 
tion manufacturing—and not just as- 
sembling things made elsewhere—is 
what the county wants. For instance, 
until recently, all wheels came from 
the East for automobiles made in 
California. Now they are being made 
on the Coast. 

The research into what new indus- 
trial activity the county needs may 
reveal, for example, that little heavy 
stamping is being done. “We realize 
that if we had a larger heavy stamp- 
ing industry here, existing and new 
manufacturers would be able to take 
on additional manufacturing now be- 
yond our reach.” 

While new industries are the ob- 
jective of the committee, it does not 
reach out haphazardly for any and 
all prospects. With the aid of the 
Manufacturers’ Division’s inventory, 
it is first determined if an existing 
plant can and will expand in a given 
direction to produce something that is 
needed. ‘We'd rather help an exist- 
ing plant to grow than bring in new 
competition.” As a result of this 
policy, the expansion of established 
plants parallels in investment that of 
the incoming industrialists. 

The committee does not try to 
bring in an industry, or encourage new 
production, unless it will be self-sup- 
porting. It has a policy of no tax 
concessions, no concealed subsidies. 
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“There are enough natural advan- 
tages here,” is the direction of the 
thinking, “if an industry is suited to 
the area it can and should support 
itself.” 

Although it may appear to cost a 
lot more to lay all this groundwork 
before even attempting to “make a 
sale,” in the long run it is the most 
economical approach. It is wasteful 
for all concerned to bring in the 
wrong prospect. It is wasteful, even 
if you have the right one in view, “to 
spend days taking the prospect on 
tours of raw land—and find yourself 
unable to answer pertinent questions.” 

A package tailored to each pros- 
pect’s requirements is what the com- 
mittee prepares itself to present after 
preliminary contacting. » 

How are the prospects found, and 
then interested ? 

Follett says, ‘We have found na- 
tional advertising the best way to get 
the attention of Eastern prospects— 
and also the cheapest.” The attention 
once gained, ~individually designed 
letter campaigns and literature mail- 
ings, coincident with or followed up 
with personal calls by committee 
executives or voluntary “field men,” 
rounds out the campaign. There is 
no haste or high pressuring. It may 
happen that a “‘sale”’ follows quickly; 
but it is also true that before the 
committee has finished servicing a 
prospect it often has spent two or 
more years and amassed a great file 
of correspondence and data. The 
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“While you were on vacation, Mr. Gringle, I got to thinking ...” 


nature of the campaign is of necessity 
long-range. Advertising in 1948 is 
looking to plant locations in 1951. 
Top executives of Eastern business 
and industry are the objectives of the 
advertising. Advertising aims to pro- 
mote the land area as the most 
favored location for the Western 
plant of an Eastern manufacturer or 
wholesaler. The people the commit- 
tee tries to interest are: The policy- 
making and decision-making group— 
directors and officers of manufactur- 
ing, industrial and other business 
firms; sales managers, plant operat- 
ing, transportation and__ financial 
executives ; consulting engineers ; busi- 
ness consultants; and, Government 
officials and the general public. 


50,000 Copies 


The title of this year’s campaign 
theme is ““How to Win the Markets 
of the New West.” Objective is to 
get prospects to write for a booklet. 

During the fiscal year to date, 50,- 
060 copies of the industrial booklet 
have been printed and a goodly pro- 
portion used to fill requests from ad- 
vertising. 

The committee does not lock to 
advertising to create sales but to 
“create acceptance of our product.” 
When it has developed requests for 
their information and booklet “the 


main objective of the magazine and | 


has been 


“*Salesman- 


promotion 
Follett says. 


newspaper 
reached,” 


ship by personal correspondence and | 
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Getting out 
new catalogs? 


‘See what this organization 
of catalog specialists 
‘can do for you. 


'Through Sweet’s you can get 
‘the THREE ESSENTIALS 


| of good catalog performance 


1. DESIGN 


Scientific catalog design — the com- 
plete job or as much help as you need, 


| 2. DISTRIBUTION 


| Pinpoint catalog distribution io the 
organizations and individuals who 
represent the bulk of buying power 


in your markets, 


3. ACCESSIBILITY 


| Assured catalog maintenance in the 
| offices of thousands of your most im- 
| portant potential buyers 


Over 1,000 manufacturers whose 
products are bought in the construc- 
tion, power or manufacturing fields 
now retain this custom catalog service. 
Before you start work on your new 
catalogs, it might pay you to find out 


what advantages it offers you. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


personal contact takes over from that 
point.” 

After a few weeks, if the prospect 
in receipt of the free book has shown 
no further interest, the letter follow- 
up campaign starts. Form letters are 
not used but letters do follow a 
pattern, however. The first reminds 
the prospect that he has shown inter- 
est in the Alameda area by sending 
for the booklet, tells of the exhaustive 
information available to new indus- 
trialists, and offers to make up “a 
specific report for your business, cov- 
ering the factors which are important 
to your decision.” 


MEMO TO 
SPACE BUYERS: 


If there is still no response, or only 
tentative interest shown, after 30 
days another letter goes out; and so 
on at intervals of a month until the 
prospect is considered dead, or has 
reached the stage of tailored package 
presentation and personal contact. 
The follow-up letters take the oppor- 
tunity to highlight new facts about 
the region, to send additional litera- 
ture, to keep alive interest in the 
region. 

When it’s time to tailor a package 
for the prospect, no pains are spared 
to make it fit his needs. From land 
to distribution to markets, from sew- 


And the Beacon Journa! is worth Crowing 


about too, for seldom will you find one news- 


paper giving 100% coverage of a rich market 


the size of Akron 


You, too, can do a bit of crowing, if you wisely 
take advantage of the tremendous pulling 
power that only Beacon Journal advertising 
enjoys in the Akron Market. Such pulling 
power produces maximum results. Can you 
think of a better way to keep your clients 


happy? 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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age to spur track facilities, from raw 
materials to tax data, from labor sup- 
ply to samples of union contracts 
covering the inquirer’s business, all 
information is presented as it may 
affect and contribute to the success 
of the specific operation in view. 

It is best if the prospect can be 
induced to visit Oakland. The great 
master survey is there with its gra- 
phically presented facts; potential 
sites can be viewed and discussed. 
But calls are made on prospects by 
committee representatives if they are 
promising. In addition, the staff 
keeps in close touch with all of its 
committee members who travel. Local 
businessmen on Eastern trips take 
along the names of suitable prospects 
for them and are briefed on the ap- 
proach. They also help in developing 
new leads. Another function of the 
volunteer salesmen is to help out 
coast branches of Eastern firms in 
cases where the branch men are try- 
ing to sell the home office on the 
benefits of expansion. As an exam- 
ple: A volunteer salesman of Ala- 
meda County was amazed by an 
Eastern industrialist’s exclamation: 
“Has that man of ours out West 
gone out of his mind? Some of the 
stuff he tells us about your region 
and why we ought to set up a plant 
there, sounds fabulous.” The “‘sales- 
man” promptly sat down with his 
facts, his figures and his photographs 
of the region to show that the fab- 
ulous tales were by no means bally- 
hoo but soundly grounded in truth. 


Works with Local Wholesaler 


Another sort of voluntary salesman 
the committee works with is the local 
wholesaler, distributor or large re- 
tailer. For example, a certain depart- 
ment store does business with a large 
number of manufacturers. He hears 
or knows of one who could to ad- 
vantage locate a branch plant in the 
Oakland area. He makes his sug- 
gestion and gives his facts to the com- 
mittee and another lead is started. 

“There is no substitute for com- 


Don't bolster your sales quota—Beat it! 
Use BSN where the cash customers are 
leoking for you. 
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munity enthusiasm,” Follett empha- 
sizes. ““‘We have some way to go be- 
fore we shall be fully utilizing it on 
this particular job; but we’ve made 
a start.” The vast amount of pub- 
licity the committee’s public rela- 
tions department puts out contributes 
to this as well as to the total objec- 
tive. 

What about sales results ? Towards 
the end of 1947 the New Industries 
Committee was able to report that 
(where southern and northern Cali- 
fornia are competitive) “we are no 
longer losing plants to Southern Cali- 
fornia’; and “in comparison of area 
and population Alameda County is 
gaining new industries at a more 
rapid rate than any other Western 
industrial area.” ‘That was last Au- 
gust. About the same time, the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce was able 
to tell the Alameda County Board 
of Supervisors that tangible harvest 
was being reaped from its investment 
in new industries in the shape of 
“new property tax revenue.” 

Based upon increased assessible im- 
provements and land values derived 
from the location of new industries 
during the first six months of 1947, 
it was estimated that the county 
would receive $108,000 in new tax 
revenue—which is just short of the 
total annual budget of the Industires 
Committee. Not included in the 
above estimate is additional revenue 
received by county through increased 
assessed valuations of expanding 
plants and increased value of down- 
town property due to industrial 
growth of community. 

During the past two and one-half 


years, ending June 30, 1947, indus- 
trialists had built or announced defi- 
nite plans for over 1,400 new plants 
in Northern California. This repre- 
sented 56% of the State total of 
2,480 for the period. It represented 
one plant for every four in operation 
in 1939. Forty of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s 48 counties shared in these 
new plants, with the Bay Area re- 
ceiving the greatest number. But 
Alameda County received the largest 
share of new industries in Northern 
California during that period—25% 
of the Bay region’s gains and 14% 
of the entire state total. San Fran- 
cisco ran second with 11% of the 
state’s total and 19.6% of Northern 
California’s share. Alameda County 
and adjoining Contra Costa County 
often refer to themselves as “indus- 
trial partners.”” The pair accounted 
for 18% of the State’s total of new 
industries in the period named, and 
about one-third of all new plants lo- 
cating in Northern California. 

The 59 new industries that com- 
menced operations in Alameda Coun- 
ty in 1947 provide 5,039 new jobs 
and increased the industrial payroll 
of the area by $15,117,000. Capital 
invested in the new _ industries 
amounted to over $15,000,000. Ma- 
jor existing industries in the same 
year had 125 expansion projects call- 
ing for expenditures of over $24,- 
000,000, providing new employment 
for 2,519 and further raising the 
area’s payroll by $7,557,000. Manu- 
facturing payrolls in 1947 were more 
than four times the 1939 average 
and employment was 101 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 
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APPEAR HERE PROM DAY TO DAY 
SO GET THE HABIT WHEN YOU PASS BY 


OF TURMING YOUR EYES THIS War 


QUICK COMMUNICATIONS: As a means for promoting better 
employe relations, The American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, has this 
changeable copy sign, produced by Wagner Sign Service, Inc., 
Chicago, and installed by General Outdoor Advertising Co., Phila- 
delphia, hung on its factory wall. New messages can be placed on 
the sign quickly by inexperienced help without the aid of tools. 
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How to sell more 


people your slogan 
... at no extra cost! 


Increase the selling-power of your slo- 


gan. Put it on your salesmen’s calling 
cards. Make thousands of new friends 
at no extra cost! A custom-built busi- 
ness card costs so little more—can do 
so much more for you. It’s a 365-day 
advertisement, your handshake in print. 
Write for your free HILL “Sample 
Deck”, packed in a handsome plastic 


card case. 


270-S LAFAYETTE ST. 


ronwHILLinc. 


Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERHEADS e BUSINESS CARDS 

AN NOU NCEMENTS 


NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


IS YOUR 
ADVERTISING—DIRECT MAIL 
RUN DOWN? 


@ Could your Direct Mail or Ad- 
vertising use a shot in the arm 
. . - some fresh copy to stimu- 
late greater response . . . a new 
twist to your sales story? 


@ If you feel that you are not 
getting the most out of your 
present advertising and direct 
mail program, why not consult 
us. It costs you nothing to see 
and hear what we have to offer. 


@ We are a two man team, chock- 
full-of new ideas for advertis- 
ing, direct mail, and promo- 
tion. Permit us to analyze your 
current advertising or direct 
mail problems and we will sub- 
mit our ideas for your approval, 
Write box 373, Sales Mana 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Foreign Service reader-families 
spend at least 50¢ a week (or 


$33,800,000 a year) on soft 
drinks.* Add to this the tremen- 
dous sales of soft drinks, and other 
beverages, at V.F. W. clubhouses 
—and you see what a huge soft 
drink market Foreign Service 
reaches. 


If you have soft drinks, candy, 
beer (or other beverages) to sell, 
you can cultivate your share of this 
market by advertising in Foreign 
Service, the magazine that goes 
directly to the homes of more than 
one million members of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars each month. 


“Figured on the basis of 50¢ 
per week, for 1,300,000 


(A.B.C.) reader-families, _ eee’ 


\ 


-. Write for Digest 
of Daniel Starch Survey. 


Torwiqn Sewice 


OF THE U. S. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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How Suffolk Promotes 
Pre-Packaged Spinach 


They told their story to the housewives, and taught them 
how to prepare a variety of spinach dishes. In the face of 
strengthened consumer demand thus created, resistance 


of wholesalers has declined, pre-package sales are going up. 


When Suffolk Farms Packing Co., 
Chelsea, Mass., introduced in 1939 
pre-packaged fresh spinach, it en- 
countered a little consumer resistance 
—and a lot of wholesaler resistance. 
The trade always had handled the 
bulk product. 

Publicity given the nutritional value 
of spinach had enabled many whole- 
salers to develop a sizeable business. 
Naturally, they did not relish a new 
method of packaging and distribution 
which might reduce or eliminate their 
profitable business. 


Eliminates Messy Task 
Suffolk Farms had been in the 


farming industry for many years. 
Suffolk had branched into quick 
freezing of spinach, broccoli, rhubarb, 
and string beans. By pre-packaging 
fresh spinach, Suffolk eliminated for 
users the messy task of picking over 
the spinach and washing several 
times. Pre-packaging made an imme- 
diate hit with housewives. From 1939 
on, sales developed steadily until three 
years ago Suffolk dropped its freez- 
ing activities to concentrate all efforts 
on pre-packaging of spinach and other 
produce. 

J. William O’Donnell and Arnold 
Wolf, partners in Suffolk Farms, 
realized their great need was for 
consumer education. They knew that 
consumer pressure would cause deal- 
ers to stock their spinach. Distribu- 
tion was thus based on consumer in- 


The fight is on tor the same dollar. It's 
a healthy fight. Make it profitable. Use 
the Ist paper 


terest and demand, 

Suffolk’s initial: educational pro- 
gram was so effective that the num- 
ber of dealers tripled in three years, 
sales jumped sharply, and distribu- 
tion was widened from Metropolitan 
Boston to the entire New England 
area. 

Pre-packaged spinach is well 
adapted to self-service marketing so 
Suffolk spinach enjoys a high per- 
centage of distribution among self- 
service units. As a result, the selling 
season has been extended from five 
months to nine. 

Buyers have been told about pre- 
packaged spinach through a color 
movie and large space newspaper ad- 
vertising. Important sales aids are the 
spinach recipes developed by Suffolk. 

The movie is a 16 mm color film 
in sound, shown in 18 minutes. It 
takes the consumer out to the farm, 
where soil is analyzed, then treated 
to produce a top quality product. 
The company was surprised to find 
that many people had never seen 
spinach growing. 


Movie Shows Pre-packaging 


The scene shifts to the processing 
plant where spinach is picked over, 
trimmed and inspected, to remove 
all the waste found in the bulk prod- 
uct. It is so washed that the company 
guarantees it to be free of grit. Then 
comes the packaging. 

In its final stage, the movie takes 
up product uses, showing how to pre- 
pare six different dishes developed 
by Marjorie Mills. These include 
spinach loaf, spinach with cheese 
sauce, spinach casserole, spinach Ital- 
ian style, cream of spinach soup and 
spinach and eggs Florentine. These 
widely used dishes have been an im- 
portant factor in increasing the week- 
ly consumption of the product in 
many homes. Recipes are described 
in a booklet given to each person in 
the movie audience. 

The movie has been shown at a 
great many cooking schools, several 
of which have lasted as long as a 
week, reaching as many as 3,000 
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housewives. At these schools, pack- 
ages are on display, and the program 
includes demonstration of the suffolk 
Farms spinach recipes. It is also 
shown before women’s, civic, and 
service organizations and at lunch- 
eons and teas. On one occasion it 
was shown before 350 school children 
who were unusually interested in the 
subject. During the 1946-47 season 
it was shown to 30,000 persons. 


New Movie: Wider Showing 


So successful has this activity been 
that a new movie is now about to 
be announced. Like the former, this 
is in 16 mm in color, with sound, 
and takes about 18 minutes. While 
the first movie was shown only in 
Metropolitan Boston, this one will 
be shown throughout New England. 
It eliminates some shots on soil prep- 
aration, which were considered too 
long and adds shots on farm mechan- 
ization. The new film talks about 
spinach, but also features new pre- 
packaged products such as salad bowl, 
celery, tomatoes, cole slaw, carrots, 
dandelion greens, beet greens and 
chicory. Salad bowl has jumped to 
second place in sales and is very popu- 
lar because it contains a well bal- 
anced selection of seven salad vege- 
tables all cut, trimmed and washed, 
ready to be put on the table. It is 
one of the important time savers for 
the busy housewife who wants to 
serve a mixed salad with good nutri- 
tional and color balance but who 
dreads the time of preparing the mix- 
ture. 

Products are advertised in large 
space in New England newspapers 
with a schedule flexible to meet vary- 
ing market conditions. Copy places 
major emphasis on spinach but fea- 
cures all products. Practically all 
copy illustrates one or several prod- 
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ucts to develop package familiarity. 
Popular copy themes are no waste, 
no work, balanced nutrition, grit-free 
and top vegetable quality. Most ad- 
vertisements offer the free booklet 
containing recipes. Several reorders 
have been placed, the last for 10,000 
copies. Newspaper advertising is also 
used to secure movie bookings, this 
being accomplished by use of coupons 
which readers are urged to send on 
behalf of their various groups and 
clubs. 

The company maintains a mission- 
ary salesman who visits dealers, show- 
ing them how to handle merchandise 
properly, urging them to use available 
display materials, and inducing them 
to stock additional items in the line. 
Emphasis in these contacts is on the 
fact that the line provides fresh vege- 
tables all trimmed, cut, washed, ready 
for the kettle or table. It allows the 
retailer to cash in on the large market 
for fresh vegetables without the dirt 


and inconvenience of bulk products. | 


All products are packaged in cello- 


phane containers bearing the SF trade | 


mark—superimposed on a large red 


letter S is a farmer pushing a wheel- | 
barrow of fresh vegetables. Light- | 


weight products like spinach are put 


in bags while heavier ones like carrots | 
are placed in a substantial paper tray, 


then cellophane wrapped. 


one best paper for records. Ask an 


name of that paper is— 


V 100% rag 


V White and four colors 
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MAPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY INC. 
16 East 42 St New York 17,N.Y 


Keep your records on paper that won’t 
dog-ear or split under constant usage... 
it simply isn’t human nature to handle 
daily work with kid gloves on. There’s 


expert, your printer. He'll tell you the 


Rising No. 1 Index 


V 5 weights 


V 2 sizes 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


ford 


Fe) Kising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 
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MAGAZINES 


A survey detailing the market for 
British consumer goods in the United 
States was recently outlined at a 
luncheon given by the British Em- 
pire Chamber of Commerce in New 
York City. Sir Francis Evans, Brit- 
ish Consul General in New York 
City, and James A. Linen, publisher 
of Time, were the guests of honor 
at the gathering, which was attended 
by a large group of top American 
store executives, advertising men and 
British manufacturing exporters. 

The survey, conducted by Time, 
Inc., has recorded “statistics, atti- 


GEORGE T. SWEETSER, advertis- 
ing director, is named publisher of 
Esquire and elected to the board 


of directors of Esquire, Inc. 


tudes and opinions’ compiled from 
interviews with 103 store executives 
in 48 key American cities on what 
the United States market wants, 
how much it wants, and what it is 
willing to pay for British consumer 
goods, 

The survey covers 10 of the most 
important categories of British ex- 
ports to this country: woolen suit- 
ings and coatings; silverware and 
cutlery; men’s shoes; china, pottery, 
and glass; linens and household tex- 
tiles; wheel goods and sports goods; 
men’s furnishings and_ knitwear; 
women’s and children’s knitwear ; in- 
fants’ wear, perambulators and toys; 
leather travel and fancy goods. 

The results show that the majority 
of store executives believe their vol- 
ume of British goods would increase 
in the immediate future in almost all 
10 lines, provided British manufac- 
turers could furnish more merchan- 
dise. Slow and uncertain delivery is 
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the executives’ biggest complaint, fol- 
lowed closely by British high prices. 

“Throughout the 10 categories,” 
the survey’s summary adds, “the most 
common reasons given by the store 
executives for carrying goods from 
the United Kingdom are the follow- 
ing; (1) High quality and workman- 
ship; (2) good design (There were 
also many unfavorable comments.) ; 
(3) a desire to increase the prestige 
of the store by carrying ‘imported’ 
merchandise; (4) specific customer 
demand for ‘imported’ merchandise.” 

The survey also discloses to Brit- 
ish manufacturers that in all cate- 
gories, from 10% to 25% of the 
store executives said that inadequate 
promotion handicaps the increased 
sales of British goods in this country. 
Two-thirds of all executives added 
the belief that because the market 
for high quality goods is so special, 
greater shipments of British mer- 
chandise to this country would not 
hurt manufacturers. 


The cover illustration as well as 
the art, all the fiction and the vari- 
ous departments of Seventeen’s June 
issue represents the creative work and 
opinions of more than 60 teen-age 
girls and boys throughout the coun- 
try. Teen-agers’ ideas on fashion, 
beauty, home-making and the world 
in which they live appear in the sec- 
ond annual “It’s All Yours” issue, 
devoted completely to writing and 
art created by the magazine’s read- 
ers. The readers take over the Home, 
Food and Fashion sections as well as 
the “Why Don’t Parents Grow Up” 
and “For Seniors Only” columns in 
this issue. The issue’s 11 pages of 
summer fashions were inspired by the 
actual preferences of teen-age girls. 
Playclothes, casual clothes, date 
dresses and bathing suits in the pre- 
ferred fabrics were selected by Sev- 
enteen’s editors on the basis of a 
survey conducted among the maga- 
zine’s 3,000 consumer panel mem- 
bers. 


Globe, “The Magazine of Air 
Travel,” has made its initial appear- 
ance. Serving the air travel industry 
exclusively, the new monthly will 
utilize editorial techniques compar- 
able to quality magazines of general 


- distribution. Circulation is currently 


limited to travel agencies, airline 
executives and traffic personnel, re- 
sorts, hotels and tourist commissions. 
The editor and publisher of Globe is 
Phillip Andrews, formerly publisher 
of Air News, Air Tech, and Air 
Force magazines. Single copies cost 
35 cents, yearly subscription, $3.50. 
Advertising is being carried and the 
rate base is 5,000. 


Publisher Franklin §. Forsberg is 
planning a national campaign on 
Liberty's new Home Section. In the 
forthcoming July issue of Liberty, 
there is planned in this new section 
photographic and full-color layouts 
on children’s water-proof tables and 
chairs, wrought iron chairs for out- 
door summer use, linoleum designs, 
and wall paper patterns and carpet- 
ing. Prices are given on leading 
brand names represented. 

Nearing completion are exclusive 
point-of-sale tie-ins with the leading 
department stores in major cities on 
those products featured editorially in 
the Home Section. The Home Sec- 
tion, in drawing the attention of 
Liberty's 7,500,000 readers to the 
latest in consumer goods for the 
home, promises to be of great value 
to the manufacturer and retailer in 
helping them reach this group. 


Macfadden Publications Interna- 
tional Corp. announces that plans 
have been completed for the publica- 
tion of an Italian edition of True 
Story. This will be the 12th edition 
of the International True Story 
Group, each edition of which is 
printed in the language of the coun- 
try. 


Oscar Dystel, former editor of 
Coronet, is appointed managing edi- 
tor of Collier's . . Ernest V. Heyn 
has been elected a vice-president of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. His 
executive duties will be editor-in-chief 
of all of the company’s magazines. 

Gordon R. Blair has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising repre- 
sentative of Mecanica Popular, the 
Spanish edition of Popular Me- 
chanics. . . Herbert G. Drake, vice- 
president of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., is named assistant general man- 
ager. . . Hugh A. Mulvena has as- 
sumed duties as vice-president and 


business manager of U. S. Camera 
Publishing Corp. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 
tory is the new name of Plant Pur- 
chasing Directory, published by Con- 
over-Mast Publications, Inc. The 
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Yes, Jamie, you were knocked silly."” Jim Glynn, put to sleep by Joe Lannon, in five rounds 
at Boston, September 17, 1888, on regaining his feet, remarks, “Was I knocked oute”’ 


The force of your advertising Sunday Punch 
is measured by the impact it has on markets 
that ‘‘pay off.’’ 

Using the First 3 Markets Group, you 
reach the first 3 marketing areas of the 
country wheré 38% of all U. S. families live, 
accounting for 43% of U. S. retail sales. 

The average family coverage of First 3 in 
the metropolitan areas of New York, Chicago 


and Philadelphia is 78%; in 1658 cities and 


‘\ THE GROUP 
WITH THE 


SUNDAY PUNCH 


MARKETS GROUP 
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OURTESY OF BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


towns, 50%; and in 391 counties of the great 
industrial North and East, 48%. 

With this outstanding coverage in such rich 
markets, your ads also get the benefit of finest 
rotogravure and colorgravure reproduction, 
giving maximum package and production 
identification. 

Give your advertising schedule the impact of 
this concentrated coverage in markets where 
it ‘‘pays off.” 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
Rotogravure « Colorgravure 

Picture Sections » Magazine Sections 


News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 ¢ 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GArfield 1-7946 
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JUDGING the entries from eight chapters of the National Industrial Advertisers - 
Association in first annual McGraw-Hill Award competition: (L. to R.) B. G. 
Wiley; A. L. Billingsley; K. G. Evans; H. H. Simmons; A. H. Fensholt; W. L. Witt. 


only change is in the name. Circula- 
tion and content continue to be 
wholly industrial. 


For the third consecutive year De- 
pictor, house magazine of Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia printing 
firm, has been awarded top honors 
by the International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors. Depictor tied for 
first place with This Earth, publica- 
tion of the Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
Oakland, Calif., under the classifica- 
tion, “Magazines printed by Offset 
in color.” 

+ 


Effective with its June issue, Den- 
tal News, published by Dental Survey 
Minneapolis, 


Minn., 


Publications, 


WALLACE E. FOSTER, newly ap- 
pointed national advertising man- 
ager of 


American  Druggist, 


was Eastern advertising manager. 


will be known as Dental Industry 
News. The magazine does not circu- 
late among the dental profession, but 
covers the dental industry, including 
manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
retail dealers and salesmen. The new 
lame is expected to identify the pub- 
lication more definitely with the in- 
dustry it has served for the past 18 
years. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


An industry-wide effort to improve 
and increase chain store newspapet 
advertising has been officially 
launched this month with the ap- 
pointment of executive heads of a 
new Chain Store Department within 
the Retail Division, Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A. N. P. A., according to 
Alfred Stanford, director of the Bu- 
reau. 

Don G. Hays, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the Wichita Eagle, 
Kan., and the Jndianapolis Star, 
Ind., has been named manager of the 
new department, and is making his 
headquarters at the Bureau’s New 
York City offices. 

F. Wesley Geerer, staff member of 
the Retail Division since May, 1947, 
and formerly manager, Sales Devel- 
opment Department, American 
Broadcasting Co., is assuming the 
duties of regional manager, Chain 
Store Department. He is establish- 
ing his offices at the Bureau’s Chi- 
cago headquarters about June 15. 

Roy Bradt, currently regional rep- 
resentative of the Retail Division in 
San Francisco, is adding to his duties 
those of western manager of the 
Division’s new Chain Store Depart- 
ment. 

These appointments would indicate 
the beginning of a direct selling effort 
by the Bureau of Advertising in the 
chain store field. 

“Initial contacts with chains will 
be based on determining a plane of 
mutual benefit and interest between 
newspapers and chains,” John Giesen, 
the Bureau’s Retail Division direc- 
tor says. “Secondly, we plan on sales 
presentations based on the funda- 
mentals of successful advertising 
practice.” 

At the same time Mr. Giesen sug- 
gested that the Division would en- 
large its research and promotion ac- 


tivities to supplement the work of 
the Chain Store Department. Re- 
search on markets and the physical 
characteristics of productive adver- 
tising has already begun. 


Utilizing a direct mail folder, pub- 
lisher Joaquin Roces of The Manila 
Times recently announced a rate 
increase to local advertisers. Appar- 
ently, since the liberation this lead- 
ing morning daily has maintained the 
same display rate in spite of a 100% 
circulation increase. 

Mr. Roces explains: ‘During the 
chaotic months following the libera- 
tion, rate changes were made all too 
frequently. Now a ratio between 
circulation and rates is being estab- 
lished with the cost per thousand 
readers the determining factor. The 
cooperation and understanding dis- 
played by United States advertisers 
and their agencies during the period 
of our rehabilitation has been grati- 
fying.” 


The Pennsylvania Newspapers 
Publishing Association June Adver- 
tising Conference will be held in 
Lancaster, Pa. June 18 and 19, with 
the Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., as 
hosts. C. L. Fountain, advertising 
director of the Lancaster Newspa- 
pers, will preside at all sessions. Prin- 
cipal speakers include: William E. 
Robinson, vice-president and business 
manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Arthur C. Horrocks, The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Inc.; John A. Logan, president of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains; Alfred Stanford, director of 
the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P. A.; Robert McCracken, Norris- 
town Times-Herald. In addition to 
the speakers, regular business clinics 
will be held. About 300 visiting pub- 
lishers and advertising managers 
from the State of Pennsylvania are 
expected to attend the conference. 


Russell T. Finch is newly ap- 
pointed western manager of National 
Advertising Service, Inc., college 
newspaper representatives. 


RADIO 


C._E. Hooper, Inc., has been re- 
tained by the Broadcasters’ Guild to 
study the five highest-rated locally 
produced programs in 10 Hooper 
cities throughout the United States. 
Purpose of the study is to uncover 
proven local program properties 
which offer possibility for adaptation 
by the 124 member stations of the 
Broadcasters’ Guild via syndicated 
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A rarity among rarities is this TWO-AUDIENCE newspaper. A both-sides-of-the- 
counter grocery advertising medium. 

Read by Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million consumers. At the best reading 
time — NIGHT. In the best reading place — HOME. For years and years the house- 
wives of Chicago have been doing their grocery shopping through the advertising 
columns of the Daily News. 

But who else follows, as keenly as the women-folks, the grocery advertising 
in Chicago’s HOME newspaper? The grocery retailers do. What for? To keep an eye 
on competition — to keep an eye on what manufacturers are promoting — to keep 
an eye on the general all-over grocery scene. 

That’s why we say the Chicago Daily News is a rarity for grocery advertisers: a 
TWO-AUDIENCE medium. Commanding the attention — week in, week out — year 
in, year out — of Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million consumers. And thousands 
and thousands of those grocery merchants who are so IMPORTANT in building and 
expanding distribution. 

Where else in Chicago, outside the Daily News, is there any medium that gives 
the grocery advertiser a TWO-AUDIENCE response for his sales-promotion dollar? 
The answer is: NOWHERE! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
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scripts or production manual of these 
shows. 
+. 

Edgar Kobak, president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, has an- 
nounced, following the annual meet- 
of ‘the Mutual board of directors in 
Los Angeles, that, after a review of its 
policy with respect to the duplication 
by afhliates of AM programs over 
FM facilities, Mutual had decided 
that its affiliates should have com- 
plete freedom to duplicate any or all 
of the network programs on their 
FM. stations. 

“Mutual does not believe there is 
any necessity for forcing its afhliates 
with FM stations to carry every com- 
mercial AM show or none at all,” 
Mr. Kobak states, and “that station 
managers will be able to program 
their FM schedules much more ad- 
vantageously if they are allowed 
more latitude. We feel confident that 
the resultant better-balanced _pro- 
gramming will be of much greater 
benefit to listeners and all concerned 
than the scheduling which might 
otherwise result, and we believe that 
our policy will be helpful in further- 
ing the development of FM.” 

The policy will, he adds, be neces- 
sarily subject to review from time to 
time. 

* 

Station WAGA, Atlanta, Ga., be- 
comes the CBS affiliate in that city 
effective September 26. The current 
CBS outlet in Atlanta is WGST. 
Station WVAM, Altoona, Pa., has 
joined the Columbia network as a 
supplementary station. Total num- 
ber of CBS affiliates is now 178. 
CBS is purchasing the 55% majority 


interest in KQW, San Francisco. It 
already owns a minority interest of 
45% of the KQW corporation and 
the new purchase, which is subject 
to approval by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, will give the 
network full ownership of the north- 
ern California outlet. 


John H. Norton, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of stations of the 
American Broadcasting Co., has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
the ABC Central Division with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Otto Brandt, 
manager of the Station Relations De- 
partment, will assume supervision of 
ABC’s stations’ operations. Ernest 
Lee Jahncke, Jr., will specialize in 
the affiliation by ABC of television 
stations. . . Gordon Kinney has been 
named radio director of The Adver- 
tising Council; he has been manager 
of radio plans since he. joined the 
Council in 1946. . . Austin E. Jos- 
celyn has been appointed director of 
operations of KNX, Los Angels. He 
was formerly manager of WBT, Co- 
lumbia affiliate in Charlotte, N. Car., 
and of WCCO Columbia-owned sta- 
tion in Minneapolis, Minn. . . Rob- 
ert B. Donovan is appointed promo- 
tion manager of WNAX, Yankton, 
S. Dakota. 


TELEVISION 


American Broadcasting Co. plans 
for coverage of the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions over 
both radio and television now include 
Dr. George Gallup, public opinion 
authority, who will analyze the polit- 
ical trends for ABC, 


GREETING: J. Kelly Smith (right) CBS vice-president and director of station 
administration, with his newly appointed assistant, Edward De Gray (left), who 
was formerly assistant general manager of WBT, CBS affiliate in Charlotte, N.C. 


"IT'S A HIT:" Prize package television show 
produced and sponsored by Westheimer 
and Co., St. Louis agency, over KSD-TV. 


On June 17, ABC’s new televi- 
sion mobile unit, recently delivered to 
the network’s key station, WJZ-TV, 
will take up its stand outside Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. On the 
same day the mobile unit maintained 
by WJZ for radio remote service also 
will go to Philadelphia with a com- 
plement of 20 engineers. ABC will 
send newsmen and commentators to 
the scene, and, by the 20th, the net- 
work will have 100 operatives on the 
spot. 

Thomas Velotta, vice-president in 
charge of news and special events, 
will direct the entire ABC operation, 
with Paul Mowrey, national director 
of television, co-ordinating video cov- 
erage over ABC’s Eastern network. 

os 

Television receiver production dur- 
ing April reached a new weekly aver- 
age of more than 11,500, 28% high- 
er than the average for the first quar- 
ter of 1948. Total post-war produc- 
tion of sets is now over 350,000. 

* 

Four additional commercial tele- 
vision schedules have been signed 
with WJZ-TV: Peter Paul, Inc.; 
Old Dutch Coffee; Beam Products, 
Inc.; F. & M. Schaeffer Brewing Co. 

Pierce-Phelps, Philadelphia dis- 
tributor for the Admiral Radio 
Corp., has contracted with WFIL- 
TV, Philadelphia, to sponsor com- 
plete telecasts of the complete home- 
and-away schedule of the Philadel- 
phia Eagles professional football 
team. . Carolene Products Co., 
Litchfield, Ill., for its Milnot, has 
become the first sponsor of the tele- 
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CELEBRATING the 25th birthday of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 1,000 employes 
received $25 United States Government bonds. Here Sigurd S$. Larmon (right), 
president, presents one to Jacob S. Geise, treasurer, with the agency since 1923. 


vision program, “At Home With 
Barbara Barkley,” over WGN-TV, 
Chicago. Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., and the Breyer Ice Cream Co. 
have bought one-minute film spot 
commercials on CBS Television Sta- 


tion WCBS-TV, New York City. 
AGENCIES 


Miss Eleanor Kelsey, assistant art 
director of Poole Brothers, Inc., a 
Chicago printing firm, has been 
awarded first prize in the fourth an- 
nual Erma Proetz Award, offered by 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
St. Louis. Second prize was awarded 
to Miss Olive P. Gately, vice-presi- 
dent of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland. Miss Kelsey’s award was 


based on promotion work for the 
Canadian Steamship Lines. Miss 
Gately received her award for a cam- 
paign for Westinghouse Home Appli- 
ances. 

Walter Washburn, merchandising 
executive of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
is appointed vice-president and a con- 
tact supervisor of the agency. John 
Grier has been named manager of 
the merchandising department of the 
same agency. . . Erwin Miessler has 
been appointed a vice-president of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago. . . Seymour Morris and T. J. 
Henry have been made vice-presi- 
dents of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


ELECTED new officers at annual meeting of the National Association of Trans- 
portation Advertising: (L. to R.) vice-president, John K. Jayne; president, 
John H. Mitchell; secretary, F. LeMoyne Page, Otto J. Griesar is treasurer. 
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COMMENT 


DO YOUR MEN LIE TO YOU? 


It’s all right to require salesmen to turn in call reports. 
But is it all right to tell your salesmen: “Listen! You've 
got to report 10 calls per day or you’re no good!’’? 


Some sales managers actually say that. In most fields 
of business we think that’s bad. It indicates either: 
(1) Some brass-bound top ‘executive’? made an arbitrary 
rule the sales manager has to execute; or (2) the sales 
manager doesn’t know each of his men well enough to be 
sure how each one works best; or (3) the sales manager 
has no way of determining the actual value of a call, be 
it short or long. 


How often we've heard salesmen talk about this! 
Often they've said just what a bright, experienced, 30- 
years-old salesman of rubber said to us the other night: 
“T hate to do it, but I have to lie to my boss almost every 
week. He insists I show him reports on at least 10 calls 
per day. So every night when I get home I dictate to my 
wife—who knows stenography—reports on at least 10 
calls. Maybe I’ve actually made only three or four. But 
those three or four just naturally had to be long ones. 
I wasn’t wasting time. Nobody knows my customers and 
prospects better than I do. Different people take different 
handling. I get enough business out of the territory; 
nobody’s complaining about that. But my boss used to 
raise hell and put a chunk under it when | didn’t report 
at least 10 calls a day. So I do. But it makes a liar of 
me and I don’t like it.” 


Well, there, possibly, was a good salesman irritated 
to the point of taking another job. The rubber company 
would have to meet the expense of hiring and training 
a replacement. Oh yes, maybe he was just another griper, 
for the woods are full of salesmen griping about call 
reports. But he didn’t look it. A good many others who 
do not look it complain about ‘10-calls-per-day-or-else.” 
They would produce more business if they were happier. 


What the truly realistic sales manager does aboyt call 
reports is this: First he studies his men to learn how 
each works most efficiently. (He evaluates the job, too, 
and writes a description of it to show the salesman how 
much of each kind of work—missionary, merchandising, 
actual selling—he is expected to do.) He devises a quick- 
and-easy report system—probably a daily columnar sheet 
which the salesman checks in the proper places—with 
blanks for unusual detail. If this sales manager believes 
it stimulates men to set up a par of a certain number of 
calls per day, he sets it up . . . but it’s not a cast iron par. 
Certainly he does not burn the tail of a salesman for 
failing to make par every day or every week, if the man’s 
over-all production is good. Practices such as those put 
oil, not sand, into the gears of the sales machine. 


In addition, our truly realistic sales manager works 
out his own method of evaluating calls. Possibly he gives 
each class of call a point value rating. Let’s say “A-1” 
and “A-2” calls are short ones and long ones, both of 
which get business. “B-1’s” and “B-2’s” are shorts and 
longs that ought to, but fail. “C-1’s” and “C-2’s” are 
short and long necessary missionary or development calls. 
The point values, however, are not based on time alone. 


. 
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They are based also on the degree of necessity for each 
kind of work and apparent results obtained. 


At the end of a month, or quarter, or year a balance 
can be struck for each salesman. It can show how many 
calls of each class have been made and whether the bal- 
ance fits the job description. Then the sales manager 
looks at the dollar totals. If the hard-working, long-and- 
few-call man’s volume is high enough, he may be as 
valuable as the short-and-many-call man. He just works 
differently. However, if the long-call man is not cover- 
ing his territory but is merely hitting the rich spots, then 
an area adjustment is called for—after the idea has been 
sold to him to his satisfaction. 


The rigidity which some sales managers put into ‘‘10- 
calls-per-day-or-else” is not always intelligent. It cer- 
tainly is not when it forces good men to fake reports. 


THE BRASS GOES BACK TO SCHOOL 


One of the healthiest signs that sales management is 
developing as a profession is the fairly sudden upsurge 
of interest in training for men in the top executive 
brackets of business. Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and Consolidated Edison Co., Inc., 
to cite a trio of examples, are among the companies whose 
top executives go to “school.”” The interest in the post- 
graduate courses sponsored by the Harvard Graduate 
School, is another straw in the wind. The well-attended 
clinics conducted by management consultants supply fur- 
ther testimony. 


With the great changes that have come about in medi- 
cal science since the war—many having grown out of 
wartime research—it’s hard to conceive of any substitute 
for the many clinics which play such an important part 
in spreading medical know-how. The changes that have 
developed during these same years, in distribution methods 
and the character of markets, have been just as startling. 
Many a top executive realizes this, and, in honest mo- 
ments with himself, is beginning to wonder if his thinking 
isn’t dated. The literature of business, sparse as it is, 
and because it usually follows new developments at a 
respectful distance, isn’t much help. Hence the conscious- 
ness of the need for something of the same clinical ap- 
proach so well tested by the Nation’s doctors. 


One of SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors participated 
in one of these sales management post-graduate clinics 
some months ago, along with 35 executives from almost 
as many different types of business. One interesting 
aspect of it was the high degree of refreshment the 
“students” seemed to derive from a good old-fashioned 
review of fundamentals. Aside from this, most of them 
were introduced to some techniques which were altogether 
new to them. They came out with a kit of new tools 
and a headful of ideas for tacking some of the weak spots 
in their own sales setups. 


Executive training plans will make news in the busi- 
ness world from now on. You can’t meet Atomic Age 
problems with Covered Wagon methods. 
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